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MODERN BRITISH POETS. 


WE believe there are few minds utterly destitute of 
poetic feeling. Its nature and degree may be modified 
by temperament, by education, by a variety of adven- 
titious causes, but we rarely meet with a heart so cold 
and impenetrable as to be insensible to the influence 
of those combinations of simplicity and harmony, 
which address themselves to the domestic sympathies, 
and are, if not the brightest gems, at least, the sweet- 
est flowers, of Poetry. Rare, however, are those gifted 
ones in whom Nature has superadded to a highly po- 
etic imagination, the power of clothing its creations 
in appropriate language. There may, we believe, 
have been individuals to whose mental vision all the 
glowing materials of immortal song were familiar, 
who never became poets: The reason is obvious, they 
were deficient in that high attribute which enables its 
possessor to combine, materialize and fix, the flitting 
images of fancy, in words at once graphic and har- 
monious. Shakspere was endowed, perhaps in a 
higher degree of perfection than any other man, with 
the faculty of transcribing his ideas without injuring 
the freshness and fulness in which they were conceiv- 
ed. It is this vividness of reflected thought (if we 
may use the expression,) together with the acute, and 
apparently intuitive, perception of character displayed 
in his works, which have given them their unap- 
proached eminence in dramaticliterature. If we turn 
to any of Shakspere’s authenticated dramas, we behold 
groupings of the most brilliant images; yet there is 
no confusion—no straining after effect—we feel that 
the poet saw what he wrote, and that the palpable 
forms and similitudes by which he has pourtrayed his 
inspired musings, are the most identical that could 
have been assigned them. It is not every mind that 
‘* bodies forth the form of things unknown,” that can 
give to its ideal offspring ‘‘a local habitation and a 
name.*¥ 

The field which Milton chose was different: while 
the great dramatist laid bare the feelings and motives 
of the human heart, as if its deepest recesses had been 
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to him as an illumined volume, Milton went back to 
a period antecedent to the date of time, and has built 
upon the records of the bible a superstructure which 
it is scarcely too much to prophecy will be as enduring 
as its base; with daring, but successful, enterprise, he 
scaled the empyrean or fathomed the abyss of night, 
bearing from each its attributes. His genius, out- 
spreading revelation, created beings to people the re- 
gions he had explored—spirits glorified and spirits con- 
demned—and so did he concentrate effulgence around 
the one, and robe the other in the majesty of gloom, 
that they stand forth in his imperishable volume like 
living personifications of the kingdoms of Darkness 
andof Light. It is not our present intention to dis- 
cuss, or analyze, the merits, or defects, of the elder 
poets,—our remarks are only intended to embrace the 
works of some of the more eminent modern bards, 
and chiefly those of our own day: But we could not 
enter the Temple of Poesy, to look for the niches where 
she has placed the statues of her favorites, without 
pausing at its portal, to render homage to the two 
great names which Fame has emblazoned on its 
walls, and engraved on the tables of its sanctuary. 

However opinions may vary as to the character— 
whatever obloquy may rest upon the morals of the 
man—to Byron as an author, must be ceded the first 
station amongst the poets of his age, many of his com- 
positions need not shrink from a comparison with the 
proudest effusions of the Grecian Muse. Of all his 
works ‘‘Childe Harold” exhibits the greatest conden- 
sation of thouglit. The address to the ocean, so often 
quoted, does not stand alone in the grandeur of its con- 
ception ; the impersonation of War in the first canto 
commencing, 

“Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands,” 

is the very painting of poetry—the incarnation of the 
devastating fiend is before us—our ears ring with the 
battle cry, the shriek, the groan, and we feel that the 
pencil of the artist would weaken the impression pro- 
duced by the pen of the poet What can be more 
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chaste, more devotional than the following stanza— 
part of the address to the Lake of Geneva in the third 
canto: 
“ All heav’n and earth are still—tho’ not in sleep, 
But breathless as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent as we stand in thoughts too deep :— 
All heav’n and earth are still: from the high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain coast, 
All is concentered in a life intense, 
When not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence.” 
We consider the “ Corsair” the best of Lord Byron’s 
heroic tales; it has more connexion of narrative, per- 
spicuity and rapidity of dramatic action than any 
other. The hero is indeed darkly drawn, but he has 
not the unsparing gratuitous cruelty of Lara, nor the 
stern unapproachable misanthropy of Manfred ; he is 
more human than either, and it is not incredible that 
such passions and failings as he is feigned to have pos- 
sessed might have belonged to one whose 
“Heart was formed for softness, warp’d to wrong, 
Betrayed too early, and beguiled too long.” 


The deep soul-subduing agony of the haughty pirate 


. when he beholds the dead body of Medora—she who 


had been “ the only living thing he could not hate,” is 
the climax of despair. 

The Giaour, Lara and Manfred, though abounding 
in rich imagery, are as regards narration and plot un- 
connected and indefinite. The ‘ Bride of Abydos” is 
fess lax in these particulars, but bears more resem- 
blance in its general tone to some parts of Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh that to the bold originality of manner 
and vigor of expression which usually characterize the 
style of its author. Of his tragedies Sardanapalus and 
Werner are the best ; both have been represented on 
the English stage; the former would have been a 
failure but for the splendor of its scenic adjuncts? 
the latter, as arranged by Macready, and supported by 
his inimitable personation of Werner, has beena very 
effective acting play. The illiberal article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, which gave birth to the sweeping 
satire of “‘ The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
first opened to the poet the vast resources of his own 
mind, and it is possible that the indignant burst of 
genius which answered and silenced the sneers of ma- 
lignant criticism, was as unexpected by him, as it was 
overwhelming to his enemies. The pen of Byron has 
been too prolific to allow of our giving a separate no- 
tice to each of its productions, and remarking genei- 
ally that they are all to a greater or less extent irradia- 
ted by flashes of powerful but wayward intellect, we 
pass to Don Juan, the longest, last and most unequal of 
his efforts. This poem, independently of its highly 
mischievcus and immoral tendency, is more faulty in 
construction than any other of his compositions, the 
style is in some portions coarse and unpolished, the ver- 
sification often slovenly and unharmonious, and the 
thread of relation not untrequently broken by digres- 
sions, which, in some instances are made the vehicles 
of sophisticated metaphysics, in others of licentious- 
ness or scurrility. Candor, however, impels us to ad 
mit that there are passages in Don Juan, equal, if not 
superior, to any thing this eccentric being ever wrote 

We are led by a natural transition, from the name 
of Byron to that of Thomas Moore, his friend, biogra- 
pher, and defender. Much as we admire some of the 
poetry of this writer, we think the degree of celebrity 
he has obtained, is greater than that to which he is 





fairly entitied. This may partly have arisen from his 
having written so much for music. His “Irish Melo- 
dies,” captivating in themselves, derive a reputation 
and claim, beyond their intrinsic merits, from the 
sweet voices and lovely lips that breathe them. Lalla 
Rookh is cunsidered Moore’s chef d’euvre, and the de- 
lightful prose narrative which connects the poetical 
legends is not the least of its fascinations. We sym- 
pathise with Feramouz and the Princess, we laugh at 
the absurd pomposity of Fadladeen, and feel gladdened 
and refreshed, when, with spirits satigued by the ex- 
citing scenes of the “Veiled Prophet,” or the “Fire 
Worshippers,” we again find the pilgrims wandering 
amid the green solitudes of the Happy Valley, or re- 
posing in picturesque attitudes on its turf, quietly crit- 
cising what we have just perused. There is much 
that is artificial in the lucubrations of Moore. He de- 
scribes the gorgeous pageantry of Eastern pomp, or 
the luxurious softness of Oriental manners, better than 
the simple majesty of Nature. In much of his poetry 
there is a voluptuous effeminacy of sentiment, ener- 
vating and demoralizing in its tendency, and nearly 
the whole of it, (with the exception of the Sacred 
Melodies, Paradise and the Peri, and a few minor 
pieces,) is deficient in that commanding dignity of re- 
flection, that sustained elevation of thought which in- 
structs while it interests, purifies while it delights. 

Of a different but far higher order is the lyric talent 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley; it is indeed the very anti- 
thesis to that of Moore—bold, nervous, profound— 
teeming with lofty enthusiasm, and evidences of deep 
research. It is to be regretted that a feeling of scepti- 
cism is frequently apparent in the writings of this 
poet, for they bear the impress of a heart fraught with 
the kindestimpulses. His elegy entitled ‘‘ Adonais” is 
worthy the memory of the ill used individual whose 
early death it so feelingly deplores; the severity with 
which it lashes the author of the savage critique to 
which poor Keats fell a lingering sacrifice, is as pun- 
gent as it isdeserved. ‘* The Prometheus Unbound,” 
taken as a whole, may be considered the most perfect, 
as * Queen Mab” is undoubtedly the most crude and 
unfinished of his works. The Cenci, a tragedy, has 
some scenes of startling energy, but the subject is re- 
volting, and one which his usually refined taste ought 
to have rejected. The ‘Lines to a Skylark,” an ex- 
quisite little morceau, and “* Stanzas written in dejec- 
tion near Naples,”’ are full of melancholy tenderness. 

The name of Coleridge brings with it many delight- 
ful associations. His ‘Ancient Mariner” is a very 
extraordinary composition, unique in its conception 
and development, and remarkable for its concentration 
of appalling scenery. The earnest solemnity with 
which the old seaman relates his supernatural adven- 
tures is intensely absorbing. If there be somewhat of 
extravagance in the.design, it is amply redeemed by 
the masterly and characteristic manner in which it is 
carried out and illustrated. His tragedy of Remorse 
is powerfully wrought up, and he hasgiven to the world 
the best translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein which 
has appeared in our language. In his fugitive pieces 
Coleridge bears away the palm from most of his con- 
temporaries. His ballad of Genevieve may be said to 
stand alone in the class to which it belongs, while the 
** Hymn before Sunrise, in the valley of Chamouney” 
breathes a sublimity of devotion strongly resembling 
some parts of ‘* Paradise Lost.” The scene seems in; 
stinct with the spirit of grateful homage with which 
he has invested it, and we hear as it were the minstrel- 
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sy of Nature, rise from her mountains, floods, and 
forests, as from the chords of a mighty instrument 
touched by the finger of God. 

The works of Wordsworth exhibit a warm appre- 
ciation of the more humble and retired graces of Na- 
ture. If she has not often imbued his mind with 
those lofty aspirations, which lead to the study of her 
mightier conformations; if she has not spoken to him 
in “the earthquake’s shock, the ocean storm,” she has 
whispered to his heart, in the murmur of her gentle 
rills, the incense of her dewy flowers, the warbling of 
her winged choristers, till filled with gentleness and 
peace, it overflowed in the melody of song. The bal- 
lad of ‘‘Lucy,” and ‘‘ Lines to a Daisy,” are fine ex- 
amples of unstudied eloquence, and of that winning 
philosophy which may be gathered even from the 
meanest of the works of Omniscience. There is one 
idea in the former, so exquisitely graceful, that we 
cannot refrain from giving the stanza that contains it. 
The poet is describing the child of nature— 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her: and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


We must, however qualify our meed of approbation 
by observing, that at times, Wordsworth has suffered | 
his love for simplicity of expression, to lead him into 
puerility. Buteven this is better than the opposite ex- 
treme of inflation and bombast, since the latter does 
not substitute sound for sense. 

Southey is a poet whose muse hasnot been sparing of 
her flights. His works are voluminous, but they are not 
of a nature to enlist the affections or the passions. His 
fables are wild and unnatural,and the measure in which 
they are rendered, abruptharshand unclassical. ‘The 
Curse of Kehama,” which is perhaps his best poem, has 
delineations of Asiatic ceremonies scenes and super- 
stitions, which would be highly interesting were they 
not obscured by the unmusical medium, through which 
they are conveyed. If the Poet Laureate aimed at 
originality in his rythms he has attained it, but it is 
not that of good taste. 

Weare indebted for much that is pleasing to the pen 
of Samuel Kogers. His style is easy and unafiected. 
There is a pensive quietness, a calm intelligence in his 
** Pleasures of Memory” which are peculiarly applica- 
ble to the subject. He carries the retrospective glance 
of manhood, clear and unwavering, through the world’s 
tumult, even to the cradle of infancy. We see the ivy 
clad cottage that sheltered our boyhood, the ancient 
tree, the village church that “ points with taper spire 
to heaven,” the path where we crept with, “ snail-like 
pace, unwillingly, to school,” all are before us, mel- 
lowed, but undarkened, by the twilight of years. In 
his poem of ‘ Italy” he has given to the oral traditions 
of the land of the Czesars, a vivid and romantic interest. 

Among the most popular bards of his day, we may 
enrol Thomas Campbell. His ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope” has 
been more read and lauded, than any other of his com- 
positions—yet in our opinion it is asa whole inferior 
to most of them. The measure appears inappropriate 
to the title, the style too labored, while there is a want 
of that elasticity, that bownd of feeling, which we are 
wont to attribute to the cheering influence of Hope 
Many portions of the poem are truly sublime? There 
are also sentences more calculated for the ear than the 





mind, from which reflection fails to embody any dis- 
tinct image, and in which analysis detects an illusion. 
“Gertrude of Wyoming” is not amenable to these 
strictures,—it is a beautiful poem—versatile in descrip- 
tion, exciting in incident, rich in natural pathos, and 
(we have little doubt) was composed with a tithe of 
the labor bestowed upon the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
The former is not, however, nearly so popular; the 
elaborate polish of style, which glosses defective simile 
and imperfect metaphor, is seldom pierced by the eye 
of the casual reader. Catmpbell’s heroic odes have an 
emphatic energy and fire which render them superior 
to those of any other contemporary writer. 

To those who love (and who is there that does not ?) 
to glance from the systematic sameness of every day 
life, into that eye of knightly adventure, and chivalric 
courtesy when “‘ worlds were staked for lady’s eyes,” 
the graphic Poems of Sir Walter Scott, present a field 
ofengrossing interest. It is giving them high praise to 
say, that they have not dimmed the fame their illus- 
trious author has acquired in prose. ‘The Lady of 
the Lake” and ‘‘ Marmion” are the best of his metrical 
Romances. The “‘ Lord of the Isles” stands next in merit 
and the ‘“ Lay of the Last Minstrel” is decidedly in- 
ferior tothem all. The most marked features in Scott’s 
poetic works, are rapid action, forcible dialogue, and 
strong dramatic peints. His characters are not mi- 
nutely drawn, but are brought out and defined, like 
figures on the canvas of Rembrandt, by a few broad 
masterly touches of light and shade. Deeply skilled in 
the legendary lore of the period of which he wrote, he 
brought to his subject a thorough knowledge of the most 
trifling details necessary for itsembellishment. There 
isa panoramic relief in his delineations of particular 
scenes, which is absolutely startling; we would instance 
as illustrations the passage in the ‘* Lady of the Lake,” 
where Roderic Dhu avows himself to Fitz James—the 
meeting between Marmion and Douglas at Tantallon 
Castle—and the seizure of Bertram by young Wilford 
in Rokeby. But though the muse of Sir Walter Scott 
often wore the panoply of Bellona, she did not forget to 
bring the graces in her train; witness the exquisite 
sketch of Ellen Douglas, ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” as 
she stood, by her fairy shallop, on the shores of Loch 
Katrine, 


“The guardian Naiad of the strand.” 


At atime when the puny imitators of the schools of 
Moore and Byron, are depraving the public taste of 
England with spurious sentiment, or open infidelity, 
and without judgment to discriminate the beauties, 
have copied alone the defects, of their models; it is 
encouraging to meet with such an oasis in the deserts 
of irreligion and immorality as the works of James 
Montgomery Devotion without fanaticism, purity 
without austerity are the leading traits of his verse. 
** The World before the Flood” is an admirable poem, 
but we think it is surpassed, as are all his previous 
compositions, by ‘‘ The Pelican Island.” The history 
which it contains of the (apparently) inefficient agency 
by which nature accomplishes her colossal designs, par- 
ticularly the formation of rocks and islands by the 
diminutive operations of the coral insect—evidences a 
mind stored with useful knowledge, and capable of 
arraying instruction in her most attractive garb. 

In offering our tribute of admiration to the votaries 
of the muse, we are reminded that the temple of Apollo 
is not like the mosque of Mahomet, accessible only to 
the foot of man,—a fact we are in little danger of for- 
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getting while the god of song has such a priestess as 
Felicia Hemans to reveal his oracles. The poetry of 
this lady evinces a masculine clearness of thought and 
reasoning blended with, and softened by, that gentle 
domestic pathos, which hallows the recollections of 
home and country in every vicissitude. If, however, 
our fair authoress be the ‘‘ queen of English song,” she 
has many sisters ‘near the throne. Miss Landon, 
Miss Browne, and many others have contributed to 
render Great Britain at this period conspicuous for fe- 
male genius. ; , 

In closing this short notice of a few of the more 
prominent bards of the old country—over most of 
whom the sepulchre has lately closed—we would re- 
mark that England has never abounded so much in 
rhymsters as now. The press is literally choked with 
effusions (confusions would be the truer title) which 
have been mistaken for poetry by the parental fond- 
ness of their authors, and every ramification of the art 
of puffing has been put in requisition to bring the pub- 
lic to the same opinion. Since Byron, like an erratic 
meteor, dashed from the sphere of rank, into that of 
intellect, every titled scion of nobility, -who had the 





faculty of making two terminating words jingle, fan- 
cied he could follow in the same orbit. The pages of 
British annuals have been filled with great names and 
small efforts, and rank has commanded praise and re- 
mumneration, too, while talent in the lower walks of life 
has wanted bread; as if there were any coronet or 
heraldic bearings on the seal of nature. Ebenezer 
Elliott, an uneducated man, has written more true 
poetry than has flowed from the collected heads or 
pens of the nobility of the United Kingdom (with one 
exception) during the last century. If half of those 
who send forth their octavos of rhyme to the world, 
heralded by announcements they ought to blush in 
reading, have drank inspiration from Helicon, it must 
now contain a very different element from that which 
flowed from it in the days of Homer—we should sug- 
gest milk and water. 

Of the English living bards, public attention is more 
particularly directed to Browning, Tennyson, Miss 
Barrett, and a very few others, whose names we can- 
not at this moment recall, and whose writitings may 
probably form the subject of another paper. 





A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 


Tom Morton was sixty, as sure as a day, 

And rich as a lord, but asthmatic and gray ; 

To spite his relations he took a young wife, 

And swore he was never so happy in life. 

She was lovely and gay, he doted in pride, 

And even before folks caressed his young bride ; 
While neighbors observing, remarked with a sneer, 
Love matched so unwisely, won’t last half a year. 


What money could buy or affection confer, 

With a liberal spirit he lavished on her ; 

She dressed in the finest that fashion could find, 

And rode in a landau with footman behind. 

E’er the honey moon waned, she found he was old, 

And then her affection began to grow cold ; 

She turned peevish and sad, and looked like a fright, 
For he coughed all the morning and snored all the night. 


Tom saw a dark scowl on the face of the fair, 
And asked in amazement what right had it there ; 

“ Blackfrost and spring blossoms can never agree, 
The cause my frail husband, is, you married me.” 
Tom heard this avowal and bitterly sighed, 

Now coaxed and then flattered, protested and cried ; 
But did nothing else to relieve her distress, 
And love at first little, now daily grew less. 


The pride of Tom Morton was touched to the core, 

In terrible anguish a huge oath he swore : 
“] made youa lady, ungrateful young witch, 

My wealth decks you out ’mong the pompous and rich.” 
“ What are riches to me, you vain, silly fool, 

I’ve discovered you’re old, and love has grown cool ; 

I married for money, sir, not for your sake,— 

Did ever a maiden such sacrifice make ! 


Give me an allowance, and then let us part, 
That I freely may flirt with the man of my heart.” 
“ No, never,” said he, “ till I’m laid under ground, 





But look, that I cut you not off with a pound.” 





“ Talk not in that fashion, tis not in your power, 
Do your worst, what care I 7—the law gives me dower. 
*Tis a plump one I know,—I’ve peeped at your deeds, 
Then blessed be the day that I wear widow’s weeds.” 


Ere a month had passed by, the saucy wife smiled, 
On a gay gallant fop, young, handsome but wild ; 
So Tom became jealous, and growled like a bear,— 
She laughed in his face—he raged mad with despair, 
One morning said he, “I will go drown myself,” 
“ Too good news to be true,” said the torturing elf : 
He shook her soft hand, while a tear dimmed his eye, 
“You shall see me no more, cruel woman, good bye.” 


He ran to the river, she shouted with glee, 
“ Heaven grant that the water may Geep enovgh be :” 
In an hour he returned—“ I’ll make you amends, 
I repent of my rage, come, kiss and be friends.” 
“ God bless me, old dotard, are you back again, 
I prayed you died easy, my prayers were in vain.” 
“ The watch that I gave you on our wedding day, 
I found in my pocket, when I went away.” 


“ That's a flimsy excuse, sir, do not look wroth, 
You are welcome to take it, I part with ye both ; 
°Twill show the true moment you heave the last breath— 
Go—drowning they say, is a very quiet death.” 
“ Thou falsest of women, inhuman and vain, 
Pll live for thy torment, my pleasure thy pain ; 
Thy pride I will humble, and punish thy hate, 
Reduce my expenses and beggar thy state.” 


That instant Tom Morton became a changed man, 
And good as his promise, retrenchment began ; 

He sold the coach horses, the footman paid off, 
Which cured him of snoring, but not of his cough. 
As low grew her station, her temper raged high, 

She prayed for his death, but the man would not die. 
Let maidens beware how they marry for gold, 

For an old man may live, till a young wife grows old. 

















THE MAROON: 
A LEGEND OF THE CARIBBEES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE YEMASSEE.” 


PART IV. 


Ler us now return to our “‘ Maroon.” Three days 
upon his desolate island, did not materially lessen its 
terrors, or increase its attractions, in the eyes of Lopez 
de Levya. He still shuddered, not less at its fanciful 
and unknown dangers, than at his isolation among 
them. But the necessity of looking about him—of 
looking upward, indeed,—of feeling himself in motion, 
and realizing, as thoroughly as he could, the sense of 
life, as well its consciousness of suffering,—led him, 
at the end of this period, to make an effort, which, in 
his previous feeling of despair, he had never thought 
it possible he should make again. The nature, even 
of the constitutionally timid man, does not easily suc- 
cumb to fortune—does not usually,—except, perhaps, 
in the first moment of overthrow, yield itself submis- 
sively to fate. The first moment of weariness which 
succeeds the contest, is, perhaps, the one of greatest 
prostration ; and after that, the recuperative energies 
arouse themselves, and the sufferer, together. The 
very sense of abandonment is usually one of awaken- 
ing and new resolve. This is one of the marked cha- 
racteristics of the human nature. Indeed, the natural 
impulse of every free moral agent is resistance. To 
oppose, to struggle farther,—to contend to the last, and 
even where consciousness of the conflict itself fails,— 
is one of the earliest, as it is one of the most necessary 
developments, of the moral instinct. Combativeness, 
indeed, is one of the most important of our moral 
qualities. It is one which,—arguing always the pre- 
sence of a great and pressing necessity,—is, at the same 
time, continually counselling the means by which to 
contend against it. 

Lopez de Levya, though teeble, was not entirely 
wanting in the natural instinct; and, armed with the 
Spanish crossbow, and shafts which had been accord- 
ed him—a spear, a knife, and one or two other imple- 
ments of use and necessity, which might, in the event 
of exigency, be converted into weapons, he now pro- 
ceeded to explore his empire. A sense of his posses- 
sions was also rapidly beginning to make itself felt in 
hisreasonings. That delightful human instinct which, 
in the consciousness of sway, reconciles us so readily 
to all its dangers, was about to contribute its assistance 
toward comforting our Maroon in his desolation. He 
was indeed a sovereign, though he commanded no 
subjects. Yet, the wild fowl which sped along the 
shore before his footsteps, or sprang aloft, wheeling in 
slow gyrations overhead, as he drew nigh their coverts, 
might be made to feel his authority as well as to min- 
ister to his wants. He could persecute, punish and 
destroy them, quite as certainly, and certainly with 
less danger to himself, than if they were of his own 
species; and a sense of fierce delight at this conscious- 
ness of his power to do mischief, was grateful to his 
heart, as it always is to that of the being who is him- 
self peculiarly sensible to the influences of fear. He 
was beginning to regard with complacency a condition 
from which there was no escape. A thousand years 





might elapse, as Velasquez had malignantly assured 
him, without suffering the prows of any Eyropean 
vessel to approach so nearly to his islet as to discover 
the existence of its lone possessor. He must makethe 
most of that existence. He must hoard, must econo- 
mize his resources, as well of thought and enjoyment, 
as of covering and food. He must not destroy hissub- 
jects simply to exercise hisauthority. His powermust 
be sparingly indulged for his own sake and safety. He 
laid aside his guitar with care and tenderness, protect- 
ing it from hurt and exposure, by hanging it beneath 
the friendly palm trees where he had passed the night. 
In the first paroxysm of his despair and madness, con- 
scious that this dangerous but delightful instrument, 
was connected with his present sufferings, he was 
about to dash it upon the bleak sands and trample it 
under foot, or cast it from him into the engulphing and 
surrounding sea. He knew not, himself, why he fore- 
bore to doso. Some tender recollection in his thought 
procured its safety ;—some conviction that it might 
minister to him in his wretched exile ;—and the des- 
perate passion which might have destroyed it,—was 
restrained. Yet bitter were the tears that he shed over 
it, as, arousing from the swoon that followed the de- 
parture of the vessel from his eyes, he found the cruel 
memorial still about his neck, where it had been hung 
by the mocking hands of his enemy. With the sub- 
dued temper that followed the first feeling of his de- 
spair, the instrument became doubly precious, as it 
not only spoke of future solace, but reminded him of 
former enjoyments. It constituted one of the few 
moral links which connected him still with the great 
family of man. He lacked the courage to part with 
any of his treasures, and the care with which he secre- 
ted his favorite instrument beneath the palm trees, 
was that of the tender mother, who leaves her infant 
for a while, solicitous of its comfort even while she 
has no fears for its safety ; and sometimes looking back, 
not with any hope to see, but that her eyes involunta- 
rily yield themselves to the course indicated by her 
heart. 

This charge disposed of, Lopez de Levya grasped 
his spear with as much martial dignity as he could 
command. He felt for his knife at his girdle, he slung 
the crossbow over his shoulder, and, ready for any 
event, he sallied forth to explore his empire. But 
though his territory was a small one, such as an ad- 
venturous spirit would have traversed wholly, and 
surveyed thoroughly, in the course of a single day, our 
Maroon was quite too timid, too cautious in his foot- 
steps, not to make it a work of longer time. Several 
days were necessary to his examination. He proceed- 
ed slowly, and winding heedfully about, and probing 
every copse before he penetrated it, he first assured 
himself against any possible danger from secret foes, 
before he made his search satisfactory. His domain 
was equally ample and compact ; not wanting in va- 
riety, but having its elevations of rock, and its valley 
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of verdure and its long wastes and stretches of sand, 
in a comparatively close compass. The islet was not, 
as it had been thought by Velasquez, a mere series of 
sand hills, raised up by the sea, the creation of itsown 
contending billows. It wasa solid rock, whose gradual 
ascent, nowhere rising into more than a very gentle 
elevation, admitted of the easy accumulation of sand 
and soil, which, in process of time, had, in various 
places received a covering of very green and beautiful 
vegetation. The shubbery was rather close than lofty. 
Among the trees were the plantain, the cocoanut, the 
breadfruit and the banana. The pine apple grew in 
gold and purple, unobserved by man; and slender 
vines, which shot out from the knotted and ancient 
bulbs, from crevices of the rock, ran wantonly over the 
sides of sudden hillocks, which they garnished with 
blue clusters of the grape. Verily, our musician had 
an empire in truth. Velasquez little dreamed of the 
treasure he had given away in his malice. The sterile 
islet was a principality of fairy land, and Lopez de 
Levya grew more and more reconciled to life as he 
beheld the wealth which lay scattered around him. 
His possessions were beyond his wants. Nature had 
made ample provision, and millions might have been 
found, among the needy and oppressed children of 
Europe, to whom a life of exile and isolation in such 
an abode, would have been the most acceptable boon 
of heaven. Nor were these vegetable possessions all 
that came to Lopez with hisempire. Tribes of small 
wild animals wantoned before his footsteps scarcely 
secming to fear his presence; and the nimble little 
marmozet of the tropics, with a petty, playful mischief, 
darting before him as he came, would fling the nuts 
from the tree topsat his head, and chatter, in equal fun 
and defiance, at his sovereign authority. Our ‘ Ma- 
roon” began to grow interested in his possessions, and 
fate soon conducted him to other discoveries. His 
island, stretching away from north to south, was ex- 
ceedingly long in proportion to its width. He had 
been landed at the northern extremity, at which point, 
it had been impossible to conceive its dimensions, ex- 
cept from its width, and this had led to conclusions 
which gave no reason to suppose its extent to be half 
so great as Lopez found it At the close of the third 
day of his explorations, he had nearly reached its 
southern extremity. He had found the land gradually 
to rise as he advanced, until toward the close, taken in 
comparison with the uniform level of the sand and 
sea surrounding the spot to which he approached, and 
by which the island was terminated in this quarter, 
might be considered a moderate mountain. It was 
certainly a large and imposing hill, seen from the low 
shores or the waters which surrounded them. Here, 
too, the groves thickened into something like forest. 
Heated by his ramble, and somewhat fatigued, as the 
day was wearing to its close, he passed gladly for shel- 
ter into the shady recesses of its heights. He soon 
found himself in one of the coolest realms of shade 
which he had ever traversed. A natural pathway, as 
itseemed, conducted him forward. Gradually advanc- 
ing, he at length emerged from the thicket only to 
stand upon the brow of a rugged eminence which 
rose, almost perpendicularly, overlooking the sea. A 
small flat of sandy beach, lay at his feet which was 
evidently subject to overflow at the rising of the tide. 
Not half a mile beyond could be seen a small cluster 
of little rocks, just peering above the sea, scarcely big- 
ger it would seem than so many human heads, which 
the waves covered at high water. Between them he 





could distinguish the boiling and striving of the bil- 
lows, which sent up a sheeted shower far above the 
rocks with which they strove. Long lines, stretching 
from several points and losing themselves among these 
rocks, betrayed the course of strong currents which 
were caused by the capacious whirlpools that lay 
within their embrace. The eye of Lopez took in all 
these objects, but they did not bound his survey. 
Stretching far beyond,—did he only fancy, or did he 
really behold a slander dark speck which might be the 
outline of a shore corresponding with that on which 
he stood ?—miles of ocean lay between them, but in 
that unclouded realm of sunshine and of calm, objects 
might be seen from an eminence, such as that on 
which he stood, at a surprising distance. It was only 
in glimpses now that he beheld, or fancied, the object 
in his gaze. Sometimes it would utterly disappear,— 
but this might be from the continued and eager ten- 
sion of his vision ;—again would it grow out boldly 
beneath his eyes ;—but this might be in obedience only 
to the desires of his mind. Long and feverishly did 
he watch, and many were hisconjectures as to the dis- 
tant empire which his hope or his sight had conjured 
up. He turned away, and his glances rested upon the 
smooth plane of yellow sand beneath his feet, which 
lay, inviting to his tread, glinting a thousand fires from 
bits of crystal, which reflected the now waning sun- 
light. To this little esplanade, which looked so ex- 
ceedingly inviting, our “‘ Maroon” was persuaded to 
descend from his heights, by finding a convenient 
series of rude steps which wound below—little gaps in 
the hillside, or fractures in the naked rock, which one 
might almost be tempted to imagine,—so admirable 
was the assistance which they gave to the anxious 
footsteps,—had been the work of art. Following these, 
Lopez descended to the hard and sandy floor, and 
standing in the shadow of the rock, he once more 
looked forth eagerly upon the doubtful waste of sea. 
There still lay the empire of his desire. It was along 
and over those billows that he was yet to see the glim- 
mer of a saving hope. Such was still his dream, and 
seating himself upon the sand, he inscribed almost 
unconsciously the names of Spain, of the Dian de 
Burgos, and of the lowly hamlet in his own country, 
from which he had been persuaded regretfully to wan- 
der. Then followed rude outlines of the ship which 
had abandoned him, and then naturally enough, a 
portrait, something less rude, of the fair but passionate 
woman, for whose fatal love, he was suffering the 
dreadful doom of exile and isolation. His own name 
was written, but as quickly obliterated, and musing 
over the melancholy record, his heart failed him, and 
he sunk forward, prone, upon the faint memorials 
which the rising waters would soon wash away for- 
ever. Thus he lay, moaning, for many weary minutes, 
till, all at once, a coldness fell upon him, which chilled 
him to the heart, and aroused him to more immediate 
apprehensions. The shadow of the hill beneath which 
he lay was upon him. The sun was slowly receding 
from the heights. Starting to his feet, he turned to re- 
ascend the hill, and recoiled with a feeling little short 
of horror, as he beheld the huge mouth of a cavern 
yawning directly upon him. This cavern was open 
to the sea. Its waters, at their rising, passing the little 
stretch of sand upon which he had lain, glided into the 
dim hollow, which now looked, grimly threatening, 
upon the easily alarmed spectator. The opening was 
not a very large one, but would easily admit of the 
passage of three or more persons at atime. Its lips 
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were covered with a soft and beautiful clothing of 
green moss which made the darkness within seém yet 
more dismal. Long grasses, and thick shrubs and 
vines hanging over from above, contributed to increase 
the solemnity of its aspect, as showing the depth and 
certainty of its solitude ; and the deep silence which 
prevailed within, added still more greatly to the im- 
pressive influence with which it possessed the soul of 
the “Maroon,” while he timidly yet eagerly gazed 
upon the opening. At the first discovery of this do- 
main of solemnity and silence, he receded almost to 
the sea. He was not encouraged by the stillness. A 
voice from within, the cry of a beast, the rush of a 
bird’s wing—had been more encouraging. His ad- 
vance was very gradual,—but he did advance, his 
doubts being much less easy of endurance than the 
absolute presence of a real cause of apprehension. 
With trembling nerves he presented his spear, and got 
his knife in readiness. The spear was thrust deep into 
the throat of the cavern, but it provoked no disquiet 
within. Then, his hair erecting itself, and his heart 
rising in his throat as he advanced, he, at length, fairly 
made his way into the subterranean dwelling. There 
he shouted, and the sounds came rolling back upon 
him from so many hollow voices within, that he once 
more recoiled from the adventure, and hurried back in 
terror to tlfe entrance. 

But he gathered courage for a second trial. Thean- 
swering echos were not followed by any evil, though 
they seemed to mock his ears with a laughter such as 
he had heard from the tyrant of the Dian de Burgos, 
when he devoted him to his melancholy exile. He 
passed again into the cavern, taking care, by his own 
silence, to provoke no such fearful responses as those 
which had driven him forth. A few feet brought him 
toa small dark pool which lay directly in his pathway, 
and which left but a small space between its own 
margin and the walls of the cavern. This he sounded 
with his spear, and found to be shallow. It was a 
lakelet left by the waves of ocean, by which, at its 
overflow, the cave was evidently penetrated. Passing 
this pool, our “Maroon” found himself upon a dry 
floor, the foundation of which was the solid rock, but 
a slender coating of soil had formed upon it, which 
was, in turn, clothed with a nice smooth covering of 
green and velvet-like moss. Here he was gladdened 
by a glimpse of the sun, which, breaking through a 
chink in the rock, a slender crevice, glided along the 
rugged vaultside, affording to the timid adventurer, a 
more perfect idea of an angel presence, than he had 
ever before possessed. Another opening in the rock, 
almost immediately above, contributed to afford suffi- 
cient light for his examination of the whole interior. 
The cave narrowed to a still slenderer gap, as he ad- 
vanced, than was the one by which he had entered. 
This whs the entrance to another apartment. It was 
sometime before he ventured to enter this and not until 
he had thrust his spear, its full length, into its recesses. 
He then clambered up, for the elevation of this inner 
chamber was greater than the first. Here he was 
again refreshed with brief glimpses of the sunlight, 
which, peeping in through two openings of the rock, 
looked like two of the most natural and smiling eyes 
in the world. This apartment, though of less height, 
was of larger area than the other. It soon afforded 
him new subjects of curiosity if not alarm. In the 
centre of the chamber stood a rock, scarcely larger 
than a blacksmith’s anvil, and having something of the 
appearance of one, on which lay the remains of a fire. 





Brands lay half consumed, the fires of which were 
now extinguished ; but the ashes were there, still un- 
disturbed, as if the flame had only recently gone out. 
Piles of an aromatic gum, lay upon a shelf of the rock, 
and other piles, in slender fragments, of wood of which 
our Maroon knew nothing, lay contiguous also. But 
what, more than anything beside, arrested and con- 
founded our ‘* Maroon” were certain numerous shreds 
of dark hair, soft, fine and very long, like the hair of 
women, which hung, neatly tied in separate volumes, 
from the tops of reeds, which were stuck about the 
vaulted roof of the cavern, and wherever a crevice 
could be found sufficiently large, in which to introduce 
their slender extremities. Examining several of these 
shreds, the wonder of the explorer was increased to 
discover that the ends of them were shriveled as in 
the flame. There were other objects to excite his sur- 
prise, if not to occasion his alarm. Baskets of shells 
and pebbles, flowers which had decayed, a bow and 
many arrows,—all of the latter being broken—and a 
heavy string of large pearls which had been slightly 
injured in the fire, but which Spanish cupidity readily 
conceived would still possess considerable value in the 
Cuba market. ; 
Here then was a curiousdiscovery. The island was 
not inhabited. He had traversed it for three days and 
had found no footstep but his own. Had it ever been 
inhabited? Scarcely :—the impunity with which beast 
and bird enjoyed its securities, and of which he had 
sufficient proofs in his three days’ experience, was con- 
clusive of that question. But that it was visited by 
human beings, the witnesses in the cavern were nu- 
merous. Did they come frequently, for what purpose, 
and from whencé? These were the next questions. 
That they came frequently might be inferred from 
various circumstances. The brands which had been 
swept from the altar, were in great heaps in one cor- 
ner of the cavern. The shreds of hair were equally 
numerous and of different degrees of age. This dif 
ference was very perceptible upon the slightest exami- 
nation. They came for a religious purpose. The 
shreds of hair, the altar, the aromatic woods and gum, 
—were all significant of sacred rites. From whence ? 
Surely, was the thought of the “ Maroon,” from that 
isle, or continent, the dim outlines of which had fixed 
his gaze but an hour before. A farther search led to 
farther discoveries, but all of the same character. 
Vast stores of these shreds of hair, seemingly the accu- 
mulation of centuries, were found in remote crannies 
and dark recesses of the vault. A thousand little bas- 
kets of shells, and white and blue fragments,—pebbles 
that seemed like glass,—and, more precious in the 
sight of Lopez, numerous strands of pearl, such as he 
had already discovered—which, dark and dingy with 
frequent smokes in the cavern, he found could be made 
clean by a little water. In a recess of the rock, the 
most obscure, he made the discovery of a niche which 
had evidently been used for a couch. It was softly 
lined with moss and leaves, and there were flowers in 
bunches at the head and feet which might have been 
grasped by the hands of youth and beauty. The im- 
pression of the head was perceptable upon a pillow of 
moss at one extremity, and suggested to our Maroon 
the idea of a far more comfortable couch for himself, 
than any which he had yet found upon his island. He 
chose it for his couch that night. The sun had been 
rapidly sinking while he had been urging his researches, 
and the cheerless dusk of the horizon without, as he 
emerged from the cavern, determined him once more 
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to return to its recesses. He did so, and, ascending 
the mysterious recess in the inner chamber, though 
with some hesitation, he soon sunk into a deep slum- 
ber, in which, though he dreamed of strange forms 
and aspects about him, he dreamed of nothing to im- 
pair the virtue of his sleep. 

But with his awaking thoughts, apprehension, ra- 
ther than pride or exultation, followed the conscious- 
ness of his new discoveries. Had he not reason to fear 
the return of the strange people by whom the isle was 
visited, as it would seem, periodically? That they 
were a barbarous people he could not doubt—that 
they would resent his presence, and treat him as an 
enemy, he had every reason to dread. He should bea 
victim to some one of their cruel sacrifices. He should 
be immolated on the altars of one of the bloody deities 
of the Caribbean worship. The man, brave by nature, 
and in the situation of Lopez de Levya, might well 
entertain such apprehensions. How much more vivid- 
ly would they occur to the imagination of one so timid 
and feeble of soul as our ‘‘ Maroon.” They kept him 
—assuming various forms of terror—in a cold sweat 
for several days ; and though the impression was natu- 
rally weakened and dissipated the more familiar the 
images became, yet any immediately impelling thought 
brought them back upon his spirit with a ghastly and 
withering influence. Three days elapsed after this 
discovery before he found himself able to recur to it 
without a vague but overpowering sense of terror. 
But the pearls shone in his eyes. He had grown 
wealthy on a sudden. He drew forth the numerous 

ings which he found suspended in the cavern. Every 

Grasiard of that day had an instinctive appreciation 

of treasure. Lopez had never seen ‘so much riches at 
a glance before. He examined his pearls in the sun- 
light. He cleansed them of their impurities by the 
ocean’s side. And he wasthe master of all this glitter. 
He had never dreamed of such vast possessions In 
Spain—but when he thought of Spain, and felt the 
probability, in all its force, that he should never again 
behold its shores, he was almost moved in his despera- 
tion to fling his newly found treasure into the deep. 
But the latent hope, which dreamed of the possible 
approach of some future mariner, forbade the sacri- 
fice, and restoring his possessions to the dark crevices 
from whence he had taken them, he stretched himself 
out upon the eminence which vaulted his possessions, 
and which had now become with him a favorite place 
of watch, to gaze upon the broad plane of ocean by 
which he was guided on every hand. 

No sign of hope for the ‘‘ Maroon.” The sun shines 
with a red and scorching influence. There is not a 
cloud in the sky to curtain the brazen terrors of his 
countenance. The ocean sleeps, smooth as glass, un- 
broken in its wilderness of range, spread out like an end- 
less mirror ofsteel, that fired the very brain to gaze upon. 
And in the sky at the same moment might be seen the 
moon, bright but placid, nearly at her full, giving to 
the scene something of an aspect of melancholy, such 
as she habitually wears herself. Not a speck upon 
the waters,—not a speck,—and, while the lull continues, 
no possibility of a sail in sight. He looks toward the 
faint uncertain line of shore, which he has fancied to 
be beyond him on the south. It is no fancy now. It is 
certain. The subdued waveslessen the usual obstacles 
of vision. The line of land, if it be land and no mock- 
ing cloud, appears to rise. It undulates. There are 
inequalities which strike his eye, and which, seen at 
that distance, cannot be subject to doubt or disbelief. 





He trembles with mixed feelings of hope and terror as 
he comes to this conclusion. Once more to behold the 
human form—once more to look upon the friendly as- 
pect of man, and to say Brother! But will the aspects 
be friendly that shall look upon him from that shore % 
Will they hearken to his cry of pleading? Will they 
understand him when he uses the endearing title of 
“brother” to the savage chief who leads the maraud- 
ing party? These suggestions but fill our ‘‘ Maroon” 
with dismay. 

Crouching in the shade, his eye fixed on the opposite 
shores, as he believes them, he starts suddenly to his 
feet. He passes his hand across his brows—his fingers 
press his eyes, as if to remove some speck, some foreign 
atoms from his vision. Can he believehiseyes? Does 
he, indeed, behold an object upon the waters approach- 
ing him from that doubtful and hostile shore? He 
sees ;—but now it disappears. Itis gone! He looks 
in vain, his whole frame convulsed and quivering with 
the emotions of his soul! Again it rises into view. It 
disturbs the smooth surface of the deep. The bright- 
ness of the mirror is shaded bya speck, and that speck 
grows upon his sight. He can doubt no longer. It is 
a boat which he beholds—it brings with it a savage 
enemy—the fierce cannibal of the Caribbean Sea! He 
drops his spear, and his cross-bow—his hand grapples, 
not his knife, but hisrosary. He falls upon his knees— 
he counts the beads with hurried hand and failing 
memory. He clutches the agnus Dei—he strains it to 
his lips, and with many a broken invocation to some 
favorite saint, he hurries away to put himself in shelter. 

His search has fortunately enabled him to find many 
places of temporary hiding, such as would probably 
suffice for safety during the stay,—which was evidently 
brief always—of the savages by whom the islet was 
visited. At first he thought of occupying a dense piece 
of copse which lay at a little distance in the rear of the 
elevation in which the cavern was found. But a doubt 
whether this would not be penetrated, in a desultory 
ramble of the intruders after fruit ; and a curious desire 
to be in some situation which would enable him te 
watch their proceedings, led him to abandon this idea. 
The cave itself was obviously one of their places of 
greatest resort. It was here that their religious rites 
were performed. The islet itself was unemployed. It 
was a place set apart and sacred to some special and 
superior purpose. The vaulted chamber was the place 
of their mysteries. He determined that it should be 
the place of his concealment. He had sought out all 
its secret places. He had seen that certain of their 
remains—their shreds of hair,—their baskets of shell,— 
their broken arrows,—had been undisturbed for a long 
season ; and behind these, in convenient fissures of the 
rock, which were wholly unlighted by the day, he pre- 
pared to bestow himself. The suggestions of the natu- 
rally timid person, under a consciousness of approach- 
ing danger, are usually prompt enough. Lopez de 
Levya hurried to execute the plan he had conceived. 
He entered the cave ere yet the strangers could behold 
any movement on the shore. His provisions—a supply 
for several days at least had been already transferred 
to the safe keeping of the vaulted apartment. These 
were all disposed of convenient to his reach, in the 
crevice of the rock in which his own person was to 
find security. And all prepared, he planted himself 
within the mouth of the cave, anxiously looking forth— 
yet not so as to be seen—for the unknown object of his 
apprehension. 

The strange object is indeed a boat—a large canoe, 
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with two banks of oars—one of those long and stately 
barges in which the Caribbean was wont to go forth 
for war or ceremonial. Its sides were gaudily and 
richly painted. Its poop was raised with a triumphal 
canopy of dyed cotton above it. Its prow was lofty 
and sharp, and bore for a figure head, the savage jaws 
of the Cayman, or American crocodile. The rowers 
of the boat were men, but all beside were women. 
These were eight in number—seven who sat forward, 
and near the prow, and one wii sat in the stern, alone 
and under the canopy. The course of the boat was re- 
gulated by the oarsmen. The women at the prow 
were all richly clad in stained cotton garments. Their 
heads were tressed with strands of pearl, their necks, 
which were bare, were covered with similar decora- 
tions. Each in her hands bore a bunch of arrows and 
a basket. Beside them might be seen other baskets of 
aromatic gums, and bundles of a wood similarly aro- 
matic. These females were allevidently matrons, none 
of them being less than thirty years of age, and all of 
them wearing the experience of look and bearing which 
is common to those who have been mothers. But she 
who sat alone at the stern, was evidently none of these. 
She could not have been more than fifteen years old, 
and looked wild and startled as a young fawn, for the 
first time venturing forth without its dam in company. 
She was quite as beautiful as she was young; her skin 
less dark than was usual among the Caribbean Indians 
—not much more dark, indeed, than was that of the 
Spaniard,—and the red blood coursing at moments, 
from her breast into her cheeks, suffusing it with the 
most exquisite teints of innocence and youth. She was 
well formed and tall. Her hair streamed down over 
her back and shoulders. Her bosom was quite bare, 
without pearl or any other ornament. Her dress was 
of white cotton, purely white, without any of those 
rich and gaudy dyes, which were so freely used by her 
people. Before her was a small earthen vessel half 
covered, from which a slight’ sraoke continued to as- 
cend, as if a hidden fire lay below. Into this, at inter- 
vals, the maiden might be seen to fling a fine powder 
which she scooped out of a gourd that lay beside her. 
Numerous baskets of flowers and shells lay at her feet, 
and a bunch of arrows rested upon her lap. The oars- 
men were all habited as warriors. Their brows were 
grave. No words passed among them or among the 
women, until, as they drew nigh the shore, the latter 
suddenly broke out into a wild, and not urnmusical 
chaunt, which made ovr “ Maroon” recoil within his 
vaulted chamber, with an indefinite sense of terror. 
At this sound the rowers dropped their oars,—the boat 
lay upon her centre, and the women prepared to leave 
her, though they were still more than thirty paces from 
the shore. But the water was exceedingly shallow 
where the vessel lay ;—the beach which formed the 
esplanade to the cave, stretching out boldly for some 
distance into the sea. Availing themselves of their 
knowledge of the bar, the women stepped forth upon 
a ridge where the ocean, disarmed of its billows, swept 
along gently to the level of their knees. They brought 
forth their billets of fragrant wood—their baskets of 
shell—their sheaves of arrows—their vessels of odorous 
gums and incense. Then, taking the damsel from 
beneath the canopy at the stern, they brought her, with 
anxious solicitude, upon their shoulders from the vessel 
to the shore—her feet and drapery being kept sacred 
from the waves. One of their number seemed to coun- 
sel and direct the rest, and it was with feelings of new 
horror, that our “‘ Maroon” beheld in her grasp, as she 





led the way to the cavern, a sharp broad instrument of 
stone, that greatly resembled a butcher’s cleaver. His 
apprehensions Were not now for himself. For what 
was this unhappy damsel destined? For the sacrifice ? 
For what crime—what penance—what terrible super- 
stition ?—to appease the malice of what bloody god— 
was this poor child, so young, so beautiful—so evidently 
innocent—to be made the victim? Her sad and fear- 
ful looks—the tears which now gathered in her eyes— 
the wild chaunt of the women, and the stern grave 
aspects of the men—these all seemed to denote an oc- 
easion of wo and terror. The men did not leave the 
boat—they drew no nearer to the land. The shore 
seemed to be a consecrated one, which the masculine 
footstep was not allowed to pollute. The girl, still 
borne upon the arms of the women, and following her 
who seemed to be the officiating priestess, was carried 
into the cavern; the wild chorus of the women being 
resumed as they entered the gloomy portals, and rever- 
berating from the walls within, with a sound at once 
sweet, awful and inspiring. 

Our “‘ Maroon” was already crouched, close, in his 
place of hiding. He beheld in silence and safety, but 
with an awful beating at the heart, the whole of the 
strange procession. He saw the women circling the 
altar stone with wild contortions and a strange un- 
earthly song. He saw them, from several branches of 
wood, draw forth the billets with which they kindled 
a flame upon the stone. The fire was drawn from the 
vessel which had been supplied with fuel on the voyage 
by the hands of the young damsel. She sat apart, on 
a low projection of the wall, to which she had been 
conducted, and but a few paces from the cavity in 
which Lopez found retreat. She took no part in the 
ceremony, though she seemed deeply interested in its 
progress. At certain pauses in the wild incantations, 
particularly when certain emphatic sounds or words 
closed the chaunt, she clasped her hands aloft, and her 
groan was audible, as if in supplication. The fire 
began to blaze suddenly above the stone, and its strange 
gleams played in lively tints upon the gloomy walls 
of the cavern. Then the cireling dance and the chorus 
were renewed. Then, at certain sounds, the women 
paused, and, at such moments, the maiden rose, and, 
approaching the flame, threw into it fragments of wood 
or gum with which she had been supplied. At all such 
additions, the flame blazed up more brightly, and the 
chaunt was more wild and vigorous than ever. At 
length it ceased, and, in an instant, every woman 
crouched down around the stone where she stood, ex- 
cept the one who seemed to act as priestess. She did 
not join in the chorus of the others, but in a low chaunt 
of her own performed some separate office. She now 
approached the maiden, and conducted her toward the 
altar. At her words the damsel bent over the heads of 
the kneeling women, separately, and her tears fell fast 
as she murmured in their several ears. She took from 
the neck of each her strands of pearl. They them- 
selves unbound them from their own tresses, which 
now hung down mournfully, of great length, from every 
shoulder. The pearls were collected by the priestess 
and laid apart. Our ‘‘Maroon,” from his place of 
watch, followed with keen eyes, and saw where she 
laid them. The women now receded. The girl em- 
braced them each, with a deep sobbing, and they re- 
sponded with mingling sighs and songs, while passing 
out of the chamber in which they left her with the of- 
ficiating woman. When their voices were heard only 
faintly from the sea shore, where they had now assem- 
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bled, the maiden was conducted to the altar place by 
her matron like companion. Her mournful utterance 
announced some sadder ceremonial. The girl answered 
by a cry and threw herself at her feet before the altar. 
The woman knelt upon one knee. The head of the 
maiden was supported upon the other from which the 
long black hair depended, half shrouding the drapery 
of the priestess. Very tender were the few words which 
then passed between the two. The girl clasped her 
hands together, and her tearful eyes were full of the 
sweetest but saddest resignation. The womansmooth- 





ed her tresses out with her fingers, stooped and kissed 
affectionately the lips of the child, and while everything 
betokened nothing less than the truest sympathy, and 
the most heartfelt and generous affection between them, 
what was the horror of our “ Maroon,” now deeply 
interested in the event, to see the woman possess her- 
self of the broad knife of stone which lay on the foot of 
the altar. Timid and feeble as he was of soul, his 
fingers clutched his own knife with a convulsive reso- 
lution, which, in the case of a braver spirit would have 
long before declared itself in action ! 





THE IDEAL. 


Tue vows have been spoken, 
The spells have begun— 
Earth’s bond is broken 
By sprite’s mystic ban ; 
Yet no evil power 
Hath might in this hour, 
For spirits long gloaming, 
Enfranchis’d soar free. 
The Day-God commands 
The evil at rest— 
While spirits more blest, 
In love-link’d bands 
Of sun-beam, are roaming 
Earth, air and sea. 
In their heavenly worth, 
To solitude’s home, 
In silence they conie, 
Unloosing each curb 
Of knowledge and care ; 
Nor earth may disturb 
Thought, wandering where 
The Fancies have birth. 


Come! spirit, come! 
From thy mystic home ; 
Thine is now the hour: . 
Awaits my heart-throne dower 
Thy claim. With spirit-power 
Bear up the mortal bride, 
To revel at thy side— 
To mingle soul with thee, 
In life’s glad essence free. 
Come! spirit, come !—I’m thine— 
Convoy to home divine. 


Earthly bond and earthly care, 
Hence ! dissolve in thinnest air. 
Blighting spots on this day’s cheer, 
Ye are demons !—fly from here ! 
Shades of thought, away ! away ! 
Tis the spirit’s nuptial day. 
See you not inevery ray, 
Sun-bright fancies gleaming ? 
Myriads of mind mysteries, 
Sever’d wide from earthly ties, 
Form’d and wiug’d by fancy, rise, 
Clad in heaven’s beaming. 
Come! spirit, come! I’m thine— 
Convoy to home divine. 
Like the visions of night, 
All dim to our view— 
Like the first gleam of light, 
Comes the lasting and true. 
As the sun of our thought, 
Down its long avenue, 
Revolving had brought 
A phase clear and new, 
That fancy hath caught— 
And with speed glancing through 





Life’s dense cloud of fears, 

And long vista of years— 

Till the soul is untaught 

The lessons of youth, 

To learn heavenly truth. 

Higher, higher mounts my wing -- 
Nearer, nearer, Angels bring 
Brilliant essence I adore, 

Soon to part, ah! never more. 
Now expands the mental view— 
One by one veils rend in two— 
Chains of passion all unbound, 
Soul unshackled soars beyond, 
Clouds and storms of mental night 
Sink beneath thy upward flight. 
All that once, like mountain height, 
Frown’d their shade on mortal sight, 
Now in radiant course appear, 
Atoms from some humbler sphere, 
Winds of chance have wafted here. 
Lost in distance !—all forgot !— 
Never such the spirit lot— 

For its brilliant gleam is cast, 
Trailing o’er the buried past— 

Till the soul with clearer eye, 
Backward may its path descry— 
Where earth’s shadows dim are seen, 
Floating in its mystic sheen, 

As particles in sunlight free 

Move in merry dance to thee. 
Truth dims not, nor fades saway,— 
Eternal as thought’s central ray, 
That bears up fancy’s fitful wing, 
To the deep and mystic spring, 

And lure the spirit wanderer, 
Where, amid the bright expanse, 
Worlds join in a circling dance 

Guided round a single star. 
Higher, higher, mind speeds on— 
Soon the goal of thought is won— 
And with trembling gleams alone, 
Dares the gaze of spirit throne. 
Now the beautiful and true, 

Bursts upon expanded view, 

Vision most ethereal ! 

Woven in a brilliant chain, 
Thoughts that lit excited brain 

Mid life’s happy hours— 

With aspirings high that rise, 
Binding with their kindred ties 

Love in bonds of flowers— 

While from grief is cull’d with care 
Blossoms that in fragrance rare, 

Deck her linden bowers,— 

Till the soul that long hath sought 

Its own bright Ideal, 

Feels that glimpse with life is fraught— 

Fancy shadowing Real. H. 8. DE GROVE. 











I am an old, gray-haired man. I have outlived not 
only my friends and my own generation, but even my 
passions and my vices. Iam about to write my con- 
fessions—to lay bare to the world the heart of a gam- 
bler—to expose it in all its rottenness and corruption, 
as a warning to the young. 

For many a year I have walked the world alone— 
for a gambler has no communion with it, more than 
the tiger has with the animals of the forest, or the vul- 
ture with the winged citizens of the air. I have gone 
through life, blasting and destroying—crushing the 
green young heart—bittering and poisoning its springs 
—cursing it with mildew and barrenness. By my 
means many a youth has passed from innocence and 
happiness to guilt and misery. I have lived, spoiling 
and being spoiled. I have been lucky and fortunate. 
Out of the misery and blood of a thousand victims, I 
have coined wealth ; and now, in the midst of my ill- 
gotten fortune, I sit down to make what reparation I 
may. 

Some of these sketches have been written for years 

—before [ was utterly corrupted—before I became both 
externally and internally a fiend ; others I have marked 
down with the trembling pen of oldage. Ihave passed 
through the world like a stranger, an isolated and soli- 
tary being—not bound to my species by any ties, either 
of love, kindness, gratitude or pity. None will now 
remember my name; and when I die there will be 
none to lament over me. 
H My father was a merchant in one of our northern 
cities—and I was taken from school, when fifteen years 
of age, and placed in his counting room. Changed as 
I now am—my heart withered and blasted by the 
fierce fire of passion—I look back on my youth as 
though it were the dream of a former and better exist- 
ence. I cannot realize thatI was once a lively, happy 
and innocent boy—that the world once seemed bright 
and pleasant to me—and that I had once a fellowship 
with man and a kindly feeling for all around me; 
while I now sit, like a maniac in his cage, wrapped in 
gloom and loneliness. I cannot feel that the current in 
my veins once ran warm and beating,—and that my 
heart was once gréen and bright as that of the orphan 
boy who owes me his bread, and who is the only hu- 
man being that loves me. Yet it istrue. I was happy 
once—happy as he is. There were few families so 
happy as ours. It consisted of my parents and two 
children—myself and a sister elder than I. We lived 
together peaceably and in harmony—and our fireside 
was in truth a Paradise. 

When I was about seventeen I met Emily B—, at 
the house of a friend. There isa thrill in this heart 
; yet, at her name—for I loved her. Ay, I—the cursed 
and degraded—the outcast and abandoned—the cor- 
rupted and callous wretch that I am—I loved her. 
Perhaps the fallen Archangel loved some bright being 
before he plunged from his high estate into the lowest 
hell. Life, which before had been bright and glorious 
to my young spirit, became infinitely more so. A tu- 
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CONFESSIONS OF A GAMBLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


brvast. She was my existence—her voice was like an 
echo within my own heart. She—but this is wander- 
ing from the subject, and I feel doubly wretched when 
I wander amid the wrecks and ruins of past happi- 
ness. 

I was more than seventeen years of age, when I first 
entered a gaming house. I had hardly known of their 
existence, when one night I accompanied a friend into 
one. I had with me something near twelve hundred 
dolla@, which I had collected for the purpose of depo- 
siting in bank the next day. My friend borrowed fifty 
dollars of me, which he bet and lost at faro. Deter- 
mined not to let it be lost, I began myself to bet. As 
my money glided away, I became feverish—hot—and 
rash. I bet without judgment, and soon lost five hun- 
dred dollars. Alarmed and startled, I sprang from the 
table, left the house and hurried home. My mother 
and sister were still up, and with a strong effort at self- 
possession and cheerfulness, I exchanged a few words 
—gave a light answer to their anxious inquiries—and 
hurried to my chamber. My brain burned like a vol- 
cano—my heart oppressed and pained me—my tongue 
was dry, and my throat sore. Hour after hour I paced 
my chamber—I cursed my own folly and guilt—and I 
already felt my heart withering and wasting. 

It was easy for me to replace the money which I had 
lost. Ididso. Night after night I revisited the gam- 
ing house. I felt the curse upon me. An eager love 
for cards took possession of me. My dreams were of 
piles of money—of sudden and favorable changes of 
fortune. Sleep forsook me—I grew thin and pale— 
and the unsatiable appetite of the gambler filled my 
heart. In the course of a few weeks I had lost ten 
thousand dollars. The plague came upon the city. 
My father, my mother and my sister were attacked. I 
watched by them till night came, and then called up 
the servants, and went to my usual haunts. They 
were desolate and deserted—all but one—and the deal- 
er only was there. The streets were silent ; the room 
was gloomy, and the foul scent of the atmosphere of 
pestilence was around as we played. I won: his 
hoards of bills and gold were spread out, when he 
changed color. The plague had seized him—he fell, 
and the burning fever came on him. I took my win- 
nings—for then I would have scorned to steal his gold 
—and returned homeward. I heard loud cries, and 
rushed in. Death was there. The plague had done 
itswork. My parents, my sister, my Emily, were dead. 
Thank God! they died, and none of them knew that I 
was a gambler. 

Since then I have been a wanderer. I have seen 
many countries, yet nowhere have I found a friend or 
one to love me. Fortune has favored me. Stores of 
wealth, inexhaustible stores are around me ; yet I have 
enjoyed nothing. I have practised all the frauds and 
tricks of the “ profession.” Young men have come 
where I was—innocent and unsuspecting—and have 
gone away wretched, corrupted and ruined: to perpe- 
trate crimes which afterward rendered them a loath- 





mult of joy, happiness, fear and transport agitated my 








ing to society. Guilt, red guilt ison me—the damning 
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consciousness of crime which has wrought much 
misery. 

Let none imagine that a gambler is ever happy. 
Even though successful, the agony of-guilt is on him, 
and tortures him. The groans of orphaned children 
—the last gasps of despairing suicides—the cry of the 
multitude at the gallows where his victim is suspended 
—the agony of the mother lamenting her lost son—the 
silent despair of the gray-headed father—the breaking 
heart of the woman for her lover—all haunt his sleep, 
and curse him with remorse and clinging terror. I 
would warn the young against this terrible vice—this 
parent of crime—this fell hydra ot gaming. Let them 
believe one who has seen it in all its aspects—from the 
salons of Paris and the hells of London, to the foul 
dens ot Natchez and New Orleans. Let them believe 
me when I tell them that itis a curse and a destruction 
to its votaries. It does in truth turn the human ao 
to ashes. 

I wish to write down the scenes which I have wit- 
nessed. I might make a large book of them—and I 
request him into whose hands these sheets may fall, 
after my death, to publish them to the world. It is the 
only good service, I have ever rendered to my species. 


CHAPTER II.—DONOVAN. 

THERE was atime when I took the most intense inte- 
rest in a horse-race. The fiery coursers, fleeting away, 
side by side—the eager anxiety of the crowd—the ex- 
citement of the sportsmen and the rapidity of the bets 
—make it the favorite amusement of the gambler. It 
seems to be generally considered as the least reprehen- 
sible of all kinds of gaming; and is accordingly tole- 
rated in many states, the laws of which are in other 
respects very severe against gaming. 

One race Which I attended after I had passed the 
meridian of life, is indelibly fixed upon my memory. 
It was in the western part of the United States, in the 
year 18—. I had been but a day or two in the place 
where it was held, and was totally unacquainted 
there. For reasons which must be obvious, I shall nei- 
ther give the locality of this sketch, nor the truaenames 
of the parties. The occurrences, as I shall pen them, 
are facts, and I have no right to trample on the already 
bruised feelings of those to whom the remembrance is 
full of keen agony and anguish. Suffice it, that it was 
in one of those communities where horse-racing is tol- 
erated, as tending to improve the breed of their horses 
—and being free from the cruelty of cock-fighting, and 
the frauds of other kinds of gaming. How conclu- 
sive the reasons for its toleration may be, is not to my 
purpose. 

Early in the morning I stood upon the race-track, 
which was a circular course of a mile; a rough and 
uneven path, just cut inthe woods. The horses for the 
first race, a gray and a sorrel, were already there, walk- 
ing up and down; and bets were taken rapidly on 
the gray. There were perhaps, five hundred people 
present ; and at a little distance from the track I ob- 
served a faro bank and a roulette table, both surround- 
ed. Among the crowd I saw at a glance many of the 
fraternity, who are easily distinguished by a practised 
eye—though it would be impossible to describe the dis- 
tinctive marks which enable one to single them out in 
acrowd. Certain it is, however, that it is easily done. 
Gamblers are all clansmen ; they stick together, and 
when one of them is “‘ broken” he finds no difficulty 
in obtaining a “stake” again, to enable him to con- 
tinue the practice of his frauds and villany. My at- 





tention was particularly turned, however, to one young 
man who was eagerly betting, and yet seemed not to 
belong to the clan. He was a tall, stout, ruddy man, 
about thirty years of age, once, without doubt, hand- 
some ; but with his countenance now disfigured and 
bloated by the indulgence of ungoverned passions and 
the demon of drunkenness. He was well dressed and 
bore the appearance of a gentleman. I discovered 
that a number of the gamblers had gathered around 
him, and had combined to pluck him. They were 
offering large bets against the gray—and, I know not 
for what reason, I determined to rescue him. It was 
no virtuous or kindly feeling which prompted me to it. 
It was rather an instinctive movement—proceeding 
from a momentary repugnance to those of my own 
herd, which has to some degree clung to me through 
life. Iwas not known to them as a gambler, and I 
watched them closely. Ina short time the young man 
had bet five hundred dollars. I walked to him. 

“Will you allow me to take some of these bets off 
your hands ?” 

He bowed, and in a polite, gentlemanly manner, 
answered, that he would do it with pleasure, as he 
knew but little of horse-racing. I took every bet that 
was offered, and in a short time had three thousand 
dollars bet on the gray. Now, i was convinced that 
the gray would lose. Does the reader understand why 
I bet on him? I will explain in a moment. There 
wasa tall, harpy-looking gambler busy about the sor- 
rel—and I believed that he was the real owner of him, 
though another acted as the ostensible one. I accosted 
the tall fellow at once, but privately, and offered bluff- 
ly, to bet a thousand dollars on the sorrel. He was non 
plussed for a moment—looked wildly around him— 
and took me up. I then retired to give him full play. 
When he thought me out of sight, he went to the 
horses, now nearly ready for running—whispered to 
the little negro who was to ride for him—and pretend- 
ed to tighten the girth of his jockey-saddle: but, as I 
expected, he loosened it. The horses were brought up 
—the judges were at the stand—my friends anticipat- 
ing the rich harvest of three thousand dollars, already 
staked, were grinning and whispering, at the certainty 
that the sorrel would win, as he easily could have 
done. I mounted my horse; the racers started beau- 
tifully, abreast—with springs like gray-hounds ; I rode 
swiftly across the track. The sorrel kept ahead for 
about half a mile, when, of a sudden, the saddle turn- 
ed—the boy came tumbling in the dust, and the horse, 
frightened at the saddle under his belly, “flew the 
track” into the woods—and the gray beat. I coolly 
pocketed two thousand dollars, after paying the one 
thousand which I had lost, and my gentlemanly ac- 
quaintance took his five hundred. 

After the race was over, I made some inquiries con- 
cerning him, and the following is what then and since 
I gleaned of him and his character. 

Lieut. Donovan, of the U. S. Army—I do not give 
his real name—was one of the finest and most accom- 
plished officers in the service. His father had been 
a captain in the revolutionary war, under Marion 
and Sumpter, and had educated his son with a view 
to the profession which he had so honorably followed, 
and to the service of the country—the only thing in 
which he gloried. Donovan’s grandfather was an 
Irishman, and had transmitted all the virtues of his 
countrymen to his descendants, as well as many of 
their faults. Donovan himself was oue the finest spe- 
cimens of the true gentleman, as well as of the United 
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States’ officer. Of fine appearance, cultivated mind, 
and excellent education, he was brave as a lion, gene- 
rous toa failing, and the most gleesome and convivial 
of his mess. He was universally beloved by his com- 
rades, whose pride and affection centered in him, and 
withal, he was in a fair way for rapid promotion. He 
had seen service in Canada and on the lakes, and, 
after the war, had been stationed for two or three years 
ata frontier post. In the mean time, however, he had 
married a beautiful and accomplished woman ; a 
splendid, Juno-like creature, who accompanied him 
to his outpost, where he was stationed as assistant 
paymaster, and braved with him the desert’s privation 
and the savage. Why then was he not happy ? why 
these signs of dissipation and the scathing of hot pas- 
sion in his face? The fiend had seized upon him. 
The insatiable appetite for gaming had clutched his 
heart, and gnawed it, as the “‘ winged hound of hea- 
ven” did that of the chained Prometheus: intoxica- 
tion, its servant and minister, followed it, and poured 
its deadly poison on the festering heart. He became 
irregular in his habits—intemperate in his conduct— 
estranged and self-exiled from her. The lips of the 
anxious wife were often pressed to the hot, feverish 
brow and defiled by the polluting breath of the gam- 
bler and drunkard. Bad asI have been—steeped in 
sin and shame to the lips—I thank my God that I 
never had a wife to pollute even with a gambler’s ca- 
ress; for, drunkard I never was. The victim of the 
tyrant—chained to a corpse which he was forced to 
bear about, day after day, and night after night, while 
it festered, and rotted away, and dropped piecemeal 
from the gyves and fetters which held the dead to the 
living, suffered nothing in comparison with the pure- 
hearted and virtuous being, compelled, night after 
night, to pillow upon her unstained and innocent bo- 
som the loathsome head of the drunkard and the gam- 
bler—the remains of what she still loves. 

She left him at length, and returned to her friends; 


but when did the fire of love grow cold in the heart of 


woman? She could not but look back to him, and 
she determined again to see him—again to attempt to 
wean him back to self-respect and to himself. She 
was on her way to the frontier—and I remember pass- 
ing her ata place on the road—a gentle, yet magnifi- 
cent creature—with a high, proud, yet mournful coun- 
tenance—like one into whose soul the iron had entered 
deeply, and rusted there. 

I have thought that when my parents and my only 
sister were swept away by the hot pestilence, had 
Emily but survived, I had been a changed and a better 
man. With the eyes of the plague-stricken, dying gam- 
bler upon me—in my very soul, like a hideous dream— 
I had fled homeward ; and there they lay, not pale, as 
seems natural in death: but black, distorted, ghastly, 
and dreadful. A most terrible feeling of horror, and 
dismay, and self-hatred, and contempt, filled my heart 
—and had Emily then lived, perhaps I had lived an- 
other life: who knows? Here was Donovan, with a 
glorious and blessed creature of light and love follow- 
ing him, while he was madly squandering his money 
—his money? No! not his!/—at a race-track. This 
tremendous passion for gaming masters and enthralls, 
one by one, all the other passions—love, kindness, 
friendship,—even avarice itself. All the other passions 
become its ministers, or are annihilated. 

ButI am wandering. That night Donovan entered 
a private room, and was locked in, with three men,— 
all gamblers—one, the harpy I have already mention- 





ed; the others, officers of government. I would have 
prevented it, I believe, but I was too late. They were 
together two days and nights, playing brag. I do not 
know how they played: but, from my knowledge af- 
terward obtained of the character of the villains who 
gorged themselves upon him, I know that they played 
him foul. Manson, one of the officers of government, 
—a general,—won of him five thousand dollars at one 
brag, from which he released him on the payment of 
half the amount. Donovan had with him about ten 
thousand dollars, in United States drafts—of which, 
and all his money, he was swindled before they sepa- 
rated. As soon as the sitting was over, the confede- 
rates, or two of them at least, the harpy aforesaid, 
named Campbell, and Manson, started in company 
with poor Donovan to get their drafis cashed at New- 
Orleans. He appeared like a wretch dragged to the 
gallows between his executioners. His fine sense of 
honor all gone—degraded, despised, even by the vil- 
lains who had ruined him, with his head hanging on 
his breast—dejection in his eye and despair in his look 
—demons themselves would have pitied him. His 
wife heard the dreadful tidings of his final rain—his 
final apostacy from honor—and, in speechless agony 
retraced her sad steps to her friends. 

The vultures, however, never reaped the wages of 
their villainy. A comrade of Donovan, Lieut. D—, 
who happened to hear the news of their robbery, push- 
ed on ahead of them, and stopped payment of the 
drafts, and wrote immediately to the proper depart- 
ment. Manson and Campbell left Donovan sick, pen- 
niless and abased, in New Orleans, and hurried back 
as if a bloodhound was tracking them. 

Some two months afterward I was ascending one of 
the western rivers on a steamboat. I observed a man 
in one of the berths, and recognised him to be Dono- 
van. He was on his way to his post; for what object 
heaven only knows!—for the bolt of disgrace and dis- 
honor had fallen upon him and blasted him. He 
would of course be cashiered, and could not be recog- 
nised by his former comrades. He was thin and 
meagre—his face pale and bloodless—his eyes clouded 
and sunken—and his dress abandoned and neglected. 
During the first day he rose once or twice, and to me 
the sight which he presented was most awtul. I had 
seen men swinging on the gallows—and suicides, 
bloody, and blackened, and mangled, with the pistol 
shot—but here was one, young, accomplished, gene- 
rous and brave—an outcast and fallen. His sense of 
honor, his proud feeling, had all gone—he was bowed 
down, humbled, trodden in the dust:—committing 
suicide by starvation. He ate nothing, but drank 
immense quantities of brandy—talked to no one—and 
on the second day did not rise from his bed. He still 
drank—drank !—and on the third night I watched by 
him. His reason left him; his sunken eyes glared 
fiercely, and for an hour he uttered the most terrible 
cries. None slept on board that boat; his cries were 
not shrill, but loud, hoarse whisperings, which rung 
and echoed through the boat. ‘Oh, this fiery serpent 
—his fangs pierce my heart like live lightnings ! Gnaw 
on, reptile—conscience has a more torturing tooth.— 
Help! help !—close around me, comrades !—My own 
dear girl!—my wife'—smile on me! Ha! old man, I 
did not expect you—not you, here. Ha! ha! ha!” he 
laughed—* Look here, doctor—into this hand! See !”? 
and he moved his hands as though shuffling the cards 
—‘ Is it a good one ?—I go five thousand better! Lost! 
lost!—all lost! I say, what is that blackness in the 
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corner? Is it death?’ He raised himself upright— 
his eyes glared—his hand quivered—“ Cashiered! dis- 


honored !—a dog !” he whispered, and fell back on the 
pillow. Donovan was no more. 





MR. OLDEN AND HIS PHILOLOGICAL VAGARIES. 


BY ROBERT 


My highly esteemed friend, Vernacular Olden, Esq., 
is of course an old bachelor; I mean a bachelor of 
about sixty years’ terrestrial duration. He occupies 
very pleasant longings in one of the most sequestered 
and quiet streets in town, in the house of an elderly 
widow lady, whose husband had been his particular 
friend in their younger days. Mrs. Pym having been 
left a competency, both for herself and her two boys, 
(now beccme promising young men, engaged in a 
profitable business,) her receiving Mr. Olden as board- 
er and lodger was entirely a matter of accommodation 
and choice. The old gentleman himself has been for 
years far above the reach of want, and_ usually em- 
ploys his time in the prosecution of the favorite pur- 
suits of his earlier life, in an unobtrusive, (though 
sometimes energetic) manner. From the hour he first 
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of the little Penates beam forth their benign and sanc- 
tifying smiles. No. Liverpool or Cannel can alone 
find admission to Mr. Olden’s grate. 

He is of medium—rather under—size, and slightly 
inclined to corpulency: very slightly. To say he is 
obese, would be a flagrant error. His garments all 
are made as nearly as consistently may be according 
to his own notions and a fashion prevalent some indefi- 
nite time ago; but are yet modified to conform to the 
style, just sufficiently to prevent tenable objections on 
the score of too decided queerness or antiquity. His 
coat (always brown) is full, with few or no sharp an- 
gles. His pantaloons grow quite tight as they approach 
the foot. His boots I confess are really round-toed. 
His gold watch is as formidable as the fob-seals are 
ponderous. His hat is low, bell-crowned, and pretty 





left college he has not been practically engaged, to any 
extent, in any one continuous occupation ; although 
he successfully studied the element of two or three pro- 
fessions, and at different times applied himself, (rather 
desultorily, it is true) to divers sciences. But on the 
whole, he has grown somewhat “rusty”? in all those 
matters; and while in the transition, he gradually fos- 
tered and rendered permanent not a few little literary 
whims, (perhaps idiosyneracies) of divers sorts.— 
Among others, he is often plunged ear-deep it what he 
is pleased to term “ philological examinations,” which 
seldom amount to anything very profound, although 
exceedingly interesting to himself. 

Mr. Olden has a front room and bedroom on the 


broad-brimmed. And Mr. Olden’s face is almost glo- 
rious; full, generally happy, decently corrugated, with 
a fine mouth and very benevolent eyes. Perhaps he is 
occasionally a little irascible: but not often. His cane 
is large, heavy, with a rather disproportionately mas- 
sive head of ivory and some gold trimmings. 

I hope the foregoing description does not sound like 
that (as Poe, I believe once said, in a like case,) of a 
tailor’s bill of particulars. Of course my friend must 
be introduced with his clothes and personal appurte- 
nances. Besides, after all, the exterior is of some aid 
in interpreting the man. It takes its tone, to a certain 
extent, from the interior. Not that I mean to say the 
assumption of form on the part of a garment, is or- 


second floor. His library is not so large (yet it takes | ganic—that it is gradually developed and informed by 
up a great part of one side of his room) as it is judi- | an expanding spirit or effluence from within. All is, 


ciously select ; betraying few names that would not 


the spirit or effiuence does in some mysterious manner 


have been at once recognised as familiar, by the | seem so to modify it while yet in the maker’s hands; 
reading gentleman thirty years since. You see only | that when the wearer comes to be endued with it there 
the standard old authors, beginning with Chaucer and | is a peculiar manifestation of general aptitude and 
coming down to within about the time abovemention- | harmony, which is quite unmistakable. And again; 
ed, with a few—very few—adiditions of some of the | however common personal descriptions are, they are 
most classical and unexceptionable of the moderns. | no more common than real persons and personages. 
He has a good old-fashioned writing table and imple- | Am I quit of it? 


ments. You never see a patent inkstand, nora gold or 


Mr. Olden drinks Sherry, and—chews tobacco. Yes: 


steel pen there. He has a right pleasant old clock on | he never smokes, but he chews the best fine-cut or 
the mantel-piece. How regularly the pendulum oscil- | Cavendish. There is nothing to be gained, in the long 
lates! as regularly and determinedly as it did years | run, by disguising or concealing important facts. They 


are sure tocome popping up their heads above what 


During the cold season, he invariably has a particu- | may have been long a placid sea of successful plea- 
larly bright bituminous coal fire in his grate. It is} sure and deception. Probably this chewing, by the 
cheerful, and reminds him of the brilliant wood-fires | old gentleman, isa bad habit. I think itis. But he 
of old. Anthracite coal he abominates. It radiates a | is fastidiously cleanly in the manner of its indulgence ; 
miserably dull, heavy, yet intense, withering, furnace- | and that is an atoning feature in the business. Fur- 


like heat. So he says, and I agree with him. Think | t 
of a household hearth and an anthracite fire! No|r 


hermore, humanity is frail; and good habits and 
nodes of being show to more eminent advantage, 


merry rays dancing over and illumining the happy | when contrasted with those not altogether excusable. 
faces gathered around, and in the reflected light where- | He rises betimes in the morning, takes an early break- 
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fast, and after reading the newspaper goes out to walk, 
for say twenty-five or tlirty minutes. He then usually 
reads (and sometimes writes) until his dinner, which 
is at the very exemplary hour of one. He then takes a 
siesta, and then again strolls forth to make one of his 
four invariable calls. I will not stop to particularize 
them, further than to say that one is at an ancient and 
very respectable book-store; the proprietor of which 
is, to a remarkable degree, of similar literary tastes to 
those of Mr. Olden. He also receives his calls in the 
afternoon—which are invariably preconcerted and an- 
nounced a day or two beforehand. His calling acquaint- 
ances are not very numerous, but they are mostly very 
estimable and original people. I am myself, (although 
comparatively a young man, and not arrogating to 
myself either of these last named attributes,) a not un- 
frequent and somewhat privileged visitor—why, there 
1s no need at present of explaining. Sometimes I find 
the old gentleman busy, writing ; and on such occa- 
sions have no hesitation in looking over his shoulder, if 
he be not engaged upon aletter. It never disturbs nor 
irks him, if I don’t talk. 

The other day I slipped in and finding him so occu- 
pied, took my position behind him, and was consid- 
erably amused both with his topic and his demeanor 
while composing. He has been in a * philological” 
humor for about three weeks. Each humor generally 
gets the better of him for six weeks or two months. | 
have observed several irritable demonstrations for a 
few days past, when in looking over the papers and 
magazines, (and occasionally, in a pretty cursory style, 
some new book which had been unusually praised by 
the “‘critics,) he has encountered some foreign word 
or phrase in an otherwise purely English context. 
His jealousy of the rapidly increasing introduction of 
French expressions, especially, has become extreme— 
probably irom their more frequent occurrence. To 
Latin, Greek, or any other dead language, he has no 
aversion. But almost every other living one than the 
English, he positively contemns. He was yesterday 
bored nearly to a pitch of phrenzy by the lady over the 
way who supposes herself to be learning a French 
song. 

I was therefore not altogether taken aback by his 
uneasy and vehement manner of writing. As I after- 
ward had the privilege of reading and transcribing his 
effusion, I will here give it in his own words, without 
further introduction or commentary. It was addressed 
to the editor of one of our magazines: 


Sm—Among all the sciences which have been of late, 
and now are, attracting popular attention, probably 
there is not one whose cultivation is more indelatiga- 
bly promoted, than that of Neology. Unlike most 
others, it has sturdy professors and regular contributors 
to its opulence, among all classes ; from our L. L. D.s, 
(who are waxing as plentiful as Falstaff’s blackber- 
ries,) down to the verriest penny-a-liner that prosti- 
tutes and corrupts his native tongue Whocan’t con- 
tribute some new word, in this our glorious age of uni- 
versal enlightenment? That is the question—not who 
can do so. And the interrogatory seems to be in pro- 
cess of such entirely satisfactory solution, that beside 
some new lexicon, pregnant with the multiplex dona- 
tions of many of our present critics, etc., we shall, no 
doubt soon be able to contemplate the decadence of 
old Johnson, into real insignificance. I jest. No, I 
hate a jest in such matters. I mean the reverse of 
what I say. I don’t think Johnson supersedable. But 





I do mean to invoke a pest upon new words; anda 
most particular one upon French words, be they pure, 
or semi-Anglicised. 

Old D'Israeli proposed a species of trilemma for the 
especial benefit of such verbal innovators, the horns 
thereof consisting of Caprice, Atiectation and Ignor- 
ance. And I would go strongly for impaling alive all 
candidates for this lingual distinction upon said horns, 
if they were only of brass or iron. 

If one of the highly respectable fraternity of the 
Senbbleri, when in act of manifesting the beauties of 
his penmanship to the compositor, chances to be seiz- 
ed with qualms of verbal angularity, down goes some 
deplorable neclogism. If another wishes to appear a 
little elevated above the smooth, sequestered vale of his 
predecessors, he introduces some novelty. Thirdly, 
(and in an inclusion in this category, probably nine 
hundred out of a thousand may rejoice,) if another 
one cannot appropriately express his conceptions, from 
inherent stupidity, or the quicksandy quality of his 
acquirements, then, instead of taking the hint and re- 
sorting to some other and more congenial occupation, 
to the mutual advantages of himself and his thrice 
unfortunate reader, or, if the ass must write, in piace 
of recurring to a lexicon of his mother tongue, he sets 
to with mountain throes, and gives birth to some ety- 
mological mouse or another—closing his labors, ten to 
one, with a hearty non nobis, Domine ; tike the worthy 
commoner after he had dosed the house with a sopo- 
rific oration half a day long. 

But by far the greater part of these accessions are 
derived from the living languages; mainly from the 
French. It costs less trouble and intellectual ability to 
lug in a word or a combination of words, by the aid 
of a French dictionary or teacher, than to pore over 
and master enough of Latin or Greek to forefend the 
chances of an unmitigated buil. They cannot “cram” 
Latin as they can French. Oh! we are in a most 
miserable state. And I want to ask you deliberately 
and emphatically, sir,—I will take but a moment—I 
want to ask you, deliberately and emphatically, how 
the invasion of foreign words can be stopped? Never 
mind. You need not answer. I am in haste; almost 
inafume. The Tattler threatened, years ago, to put 
to flight the legion of neologisms introduced during the 
time of the war, and cut off the rear. What would 
he do now? The rear alone would annihilate him. 
No insignificant number of those which thus excited 
his indignation, have, despite all opposition, become 
now quite legitimated. But then there might have 
been a specious, and perhaps not altogether unreason- 
able, excuse offered. For (although that has been 
termed the Attic era of our literature) our language 
had scarcely even then attained such a pitch of per- 
fection as to warrant the application of a very rigid 
rule of exclusion. There were still, perhaps, many 
deficiencies, which had been already supplied among 
other people on account of contingencies rendering 
them necessary having occurred, or a superior profi- 
ciency having been attained in special sciences. But 
this palliation can no longer successfully serve the turn 
of our innovators. The English has been so assidu- 
ously cultivated, modified, augmented and polished, 
that we need no more new words, except almost solely 
for the purpose of expressing new elements or combi- 
nations of thought, or new technical terms in case of 
discoveries or inventions in the various arts aud sci- 
ences: and then it would be better to levy contributions 
from thedead languages than our contemporary living 
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ones, which are in a state of perpetual flux and muta- 
tion. 1am aware that I shall be met with the everlasting 
cant of a mighty progress in all things mundane; of the 
evolution of new sciences, and the marvellous ad- 
vancement of old ones; and that this renders fresh 
importations inevitable. Sir, itis not so. It isa lie. 
I say it. The desiderata in those cases are not so fie- 
quent as is supposed ; and they could be easily made 
good by a combination, or extension of signification, 
of existing words. And yet,I would not be forward to 
find fault with new coinings, if confined to such in- 
stances as these. But this excuse will answer, with 
any degree of justice, in a mighty small fraction of the 
field tredden by our contributors. Indeed, it would be 
well nigh impossible to designate the limits they fail 
to transcend.» Hundreds and hundreds of good, full 
fraught, genuine old English words have already given 
way to imperfect upstarts, and become fairly obsolete! 
and hundreds of others are, by these same means, ob- 
solescent. This country, too, is a free one. Some 
vagabond invents a word, and vagabonds disseminate 
it: and the urchins perhaps catch it up in the street, and 
it is propagated and forwarded, viresque acquirit cundo, 
until finally some boot-licking demagogue uses it in 
his speech, and this one lifts it a little higher, and that 
one a little higher, till some lexicographic Webster 
gives it a formal insertion in his plethcric glossory, and 
it is a “‘dictionary word!” Don’tlaugh. Icould pick 
you out, from my present memory, twenty such dia- 
bolical phenomena, whose course of transition could 
be prosecuted with the most authentic certainty, from 
their reeking origin, to their final triumphant entry: 
and my only postulate would be what is, in truth, as 
good as an axiom, viz:—the mutual convertibility of 
the terms “vagabond” and “ass in any calling of 
life.” 

I often think most of these people imagine Fiench 
to be the only vehicle intended by nature for the com- 
munication of ideas. With most unswerving industry 
they master some dismal parlez vous phrase or another, 
from bon jour up to a whirring, wheezy sentence of 
five mortal minutes length, and use it at you on all 
sorts of occasions; by way of practice and otherwise, 
{Isuppose. In this way, and through the ungoverna- 
ble license of translators, I fear (as Johnson solemnly 
did) that we shall “soon be reduced to babble the dia- 
lect of France.” 

This dialect has become in fact one of the most in- 
dispensable provinces of a modern fashionable educa- 
tion—a sine qua non. Why? Is it because of its 
alleged superiority over its cognates, Spanish and 
Italian ? Far from it. I consider it, on the whole, 
decidedly inferior to them: to the Italian in point of 
liquid softness, to the Spanish in point of terseness and 
strength. Is it to enable one to communicate his ideas 
to those who in turn can reply only in this tongue, and 
are at the same time the principal persons capable of 
giving intellectual or moral treats? No. Is it to in- 
sure a traveller in France or its dependencies, against 
being compelled to usedumb signs for words ? If so, so 
far the plea is valid. But these cases are, compara- 
tively speaking, rare. Is it then because the English 
language is poor, scanty in its resources, or in any re- 
spect inadequate to the purposes of complete expres- 
sion? Ne: itis far, far above the French, in all con- 
ceivable points—except emasculation, and fluent non- 
entities. Naturally more rugged, it is stronger, and 
more comprehensive and varied ; and also is it sus- 
veptible of most mellifluous modulations. It has come 





down from its pure fountain, receiving constant incre- 
ments, gathering strength and gichness all its way, un- 
il it has attained perfect maturity, while yet the French 
is a ludicrous jargon. 

But there is nothing to be gained by reasoning in 
this way. These affectations are not practised upon 
reasoned principles. Such phrases, for instance, as 
tout ensemble, ennui, &c., being hastily supposed to 
have no equivalent in the English, are introduced un- 
advisedly, and propagated heedlessly. Why are not 
totality, external totality, entirety, or apparent entirety, 
as good as tout ensemble? I take no time to select 
equipollent terms. These are the first which at this 
moment occur to me; and if they should be obvious 
to rational objections, I assume to guarantee that pro- 
per ones can be found. For ennui, have we not list- 
lessness, oppression, lassitude, the blues, and forty others ? 
But, they say that none of those reach the maximum 
of significancy embodied in this word, ennui ; that it 
expresses something incapable of definition. The truth 
is, hardly any two persons have precisely the same 
conception of the word, if it be thus vague and indefi- 
nite. Itis a sort of all-recipient asylum of Boeotian 
hebetude and confusion of ideas. Away with it— 
away with it. Sir, why don’t Englishmen and Amer- 
icans talk in their own tongue ?—why don’t they read 
theirown books? Don’t let them tell me that their 
native authors are soon perused and exhausted. There 
are more sterling, delightful old native authors than 
would suffice to keep them profitably busy for a long 
lifetime. Besides, if they should unfortunately get 
ashore in this respect, let them go at the history of the 
language, etymologically and otherwise. Better to 
understand it perfectly, than half a hundred others in- 
differently. 

But I have no more time to spend thus in this mat- 
ter. I consider that the crisis is come when a decided 
—nay, mortal—stand ought to be made against this 
infernal incursion of Gallicisms. There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. Every day we are confronted by half 
a dozen or more fresh ones. Sir, there is a conspiracy 
against the English language. There can be no rea- 
sonable question of it. Things are come to such a 
pass that I am not sure I shall be hereafter understood 
by my washerwoman, if I continue to address her in 
simple English. She said, the other day, when she 
brought home my linen, that “‘ the tout ensemble of my 
shirts was not aw fait, because she had been afflicted, 
for the last week or so, with ennui !”? Don’t doubt me, 
sir. My blood runs cold at the recollection of it. Of 
course I discharged her on the spot ; and only consent- 
ed to re-engage her on the most rigid conditions as to 
her future style of conversation. I heard the ash-cart 
man, no longer ago than yesterday, call a garbage- 
carter, who got in his way, “‘a dam parvenu!” Sir, 
my choler was up. I chased the fellow, with my re- 
versed cane, around the corner and up the street until 
I was completely exhausted. 

Zounds! no one else seems at all patriotically in- 
clined. I have been talking with all my friends upon 
the subject ; and have even called specially upon three 
different collegiate professors of rhetoric and criticism, 
to expostulate with them against the general supine- 
ness and lethargy at this most momentous juncture. 
But Iam sorry, sir, very sorry to say that I meet with 
nothing but a very lukewarm kind of assent to the jus- 
tice of my observations, a mild expression of regret, 
and a conviction of the utter futility of any attempt to 
arrest this foreign current. But, sir, although I seem 
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to be alone in this business, Iam not to be intimidated | ace of utterly demolishing one of the windows. The 


nor deterred from an exercise of my duty. If 1 happen 
to be alone, am I therefore Quixotic? If I can corner 
and strangle one of this hydra progeny, I shall feel a 
satisfaction of which nothing can deprive me. Sang 
froid—reconnoisance—recherché—elite—ha ! the whole 
hybrid cohort swells up before me, and I see others 
just landing from a voyage across the deep! Will no 
one help me? By heaven, I—I—here—ho !—charge at 
them! 

And hereupon Mr. Olden’s indignation so completely 
got the better of his sober judgment that he dropped 
his pen, seized his welking stick, and actually made 
ten or a dozen furious charges and attacks upon his 
aeriform enemies. It was the most impetuous sort of 
skiomachy conceivable; and he was within a mere 





paroxysm, however, was quite transitory. Recover- 
ing himself, (although at first looking a little abashed,) 
he hastily put aside his pen and paper, and produced 
a bottle of his oldest Sherry. It is almost needless to 
add, that we had a very composed and self-compla- 
cent time of it, for the rest of the day. 

Whether the old gentleman will ever resume and 
finish his diatribe upon this subject, or whether he will 
relapse into a state of temporary indifference thereto, 
or whether he wiil fall upon some of our more pre- 
tending and voluminous authors, I have as yet no 
means of surmising: although he has been looking 
upon Carlyle and some other of our professedly Eng- 
lish moderns with great disgust. Meantime I will bid 
both him and the reader adieu. 





THE ELIXIR VITZ. 


BY E. 


“Tne greatest defenders of Astrology do agree amon 


HELFENSTEIN. 


themselves, that it cannot reach so far as to foretell a thousand 


peculiar circumstances, which depend purely upon the freedom of men.”—Nosrropamus, 1549. 


Turnine over the leaves of an obsolete black-letter 
volume, we find the following curious entry, which 
may not be uninteresting, now that the patient toil of 
the alchymist has yielded to the surer results of chem- 
istry, and the operation cf the Daguerreotype all but 
realizes the ghostly painting upon the wall recorded in 
the old legend. We have found it necessary to mod- 
ernize the spelling, otherwise it would be entirely un- 
intelligible.* 


BLACK-LETTER EXTRACT. 


I suppose that when ye loyal and true followers of 
my Lord of Sefton range themselves under his goodly 
banner, they verie imperfectly understand the mean- 
ing of the words printed in golden letters upon ye 
flaunting ensign which they follow unto ye death. 
How should they, never having been taught the secrets 
of the scribe, which indeed is in no way to be regretted, 
since men need small learning, their business being to 
serve God and to obey their rulers? Even the Gentle- 
men pertaining to my Lord content themselves with a 
copy of their sword-haft in lieu of writing their name, 
being in fact unable to do more, from the nature of 
their early training, by which they were confined to 
ye pleasant recreations of hawk and hound, together 
with passages of arms, all of which are best befitting 
a Gentleman. 

But to the motto of my Lord of Sefton, of which it 
behoveth me to speak, Most of men who are able to 
make out this motto, believe ye words,—* Vivere sat 
Vincere,” to conquer is to live enough, which is the 
plain meaning, but not the spirit of the thing, refereth 
simply to the brave man who feeleth that to have 
borne the banner safely through the hottest of battle, to 
have conquered with that uppermost in the fight, is to 
have lived long enough ; or victory is cheaply earned 
by his deathe. 


* We have sometimes preserved the ye, instead of the, on 
account of its quaintness. 
VOLUME I1I—1]. 





This was my own opinion, till a right pleasant mis- 
sive from the renowned Nostrodemus, who had heard 
somewhat of ye labors of a western Philosopher, (of 
whose merits it would not become me to speak,) in- 
formed me that the motto of my Lord of Sefton was 
not in truth a battle cry, but had other and far differ- 
ent signification; more than this he said, which it 
would be disloyal for me to repeat as coming from so 
great a man. 

Accordingly I set on foote such inquiries as the case 
would seeme to justify, the result of which filled me 
with a great and exceeding joy; as proving that that 
which hath been so faithfully believed is not an idle 
fantasy, but a hidden truth of the Great God; into 
which the devout mind is sometimes permitted to 
looke. I took a long and perilous journey to visit the 
castle of my Lord of Sefton, in which I suffered diverse 
hardships and was oftentime in wonderful and great 
perile, as well from the rudeness of the people as the 
exceeding number and boldness of ye wolves that do 
infeste that region. I there saw that high round tower 
of which Nostrodemus made mention, did penetrate 
into the same; but, more of this anon. I will now re- 
corde the historie I gathered of this great family, ye 
which I pray God to keep in all prosperitie, for indeed 
they are right worthy: and here let me remark that the 
aspect of the heavens doth indicate uncommon power 
and an exaltation of fate which it might be unseemly 
for me to foretell. 

It is now little more than an hundred years since the 
Lord of Sefton, his sovereigne being at peace, and he 
living in amitie with the Barons of the neighborhood, 
found himself content to unbrace the sword from his 
thighe and devote himself to those studies so much af- 
fected by good and devout men. Now this Lord of 
Sefton had one daughter of such marvellous beauty, 
that Knights and gallants in great numbers thronged 
the Castle to look upon the fair face and flowing locks 
of Blanch of Sefton. Whereat my Lord grew bothe 
angrie and troubled, not knowing how it would ende. 
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Such had been his love for this, his only childe, that 
from the first he had not dared to cast her horoscope, 
thinking assuredlie that the promise of any evil to her 
would be the death of himself. It came to pass, how- 
ever, that the fairness of the maiden, which at first had 
been so pleasing to him became a great source of care- 
ful foreboding, and having turned the matter over in 
his minde, he come at length to resolve to cast her 
horoscope. 

Greate was his perplexitie at the result,—greate in- 
deed—for the figure not onlie did indicate uncommon 
beautie and dignitie from the exaltation of bothe Ve- 
nus and Jupiter, but the trine aspect of certaine plan- 
ets did show unabated felicity and perfect health after 
the period of seven years from birth. In sooth, their 
was no detriment to her whatever. But the greatest of 
all wonders did seem to be that she would not die. 

Now Blanch showed uncommon aptitude for all ab- 
struse and mystical studies, and after this event my 
Lord tooke her into his laboratory and there showed 
her all the mysteries of the divine Art. He withheld 
from her the knowledge of the exact period of her 
birth lest she should cast her own nativitie and thus 
see the wondrousness of her fate. But Blanch, by the 
lines upon her own fair hand, by certaine moles, to be 
found upon her comelie bodie, by the love she bore the 
Rose and the Lily, and the disguste which she felt at 
the presence, by her dreams, of the dove and the eagle, 
of rats, cats and other verrain} as well as the pleasure 
she felt in view of the faithfulness of the dogge and the 
nobleness of all kingly beasts, did construct a figure by 
which she reached to the very secret her father most 
wished to conceale. 

Whereat he was great lie surprised, and thencefor- 
ward hid nothing from her. Meanwhile Blanch treated 
her many lovers with such sweet grace, giving favor 
to none, that each one found himself loving none the 
less, yet without.any hope of winning ye damsel. 
Now it did so happen that one night there came to 
the Castle of my Lord of Sefton a comely youth bear- 
ing rare figures which he had brought from the Orient, 
having travelled quite through Germanie and France, 
and communed with the most learned men of those 
Kingdoms. He did relate that he had followed the 
leading of a star, which pointed to the Occident as the 
spot where he should realize that for which the wise 
and the learned had seen so long seeking, even the 
* Elixir Vite.” 

The round tower of which I have before spoken, be- 
came the place for the trial of skill and science, which 
tower was even then, as now, covered at the top with 
goodlie sized trees, and the time of the building of 
which had faded out of the minds of men. I myself 
found the secret entrance, and did penetrate into a 
smail but marvellously constructed room, octagonal in 
its shape, and concealing that of which I shall hereaf- 
ter speak. Iam fully of opinion that the Phoenicians 
have landed upon this island and these towers are their 
work, built for defence and for the pursuit of those 
occult sciences, which are too deep and too sacred for 
the vulgar mind to penetrate, and in which this people 
were most learned. 

One morning the Lord of Sefton was seen to emerge 
from the tower, bearing in his hand an azure banner 
covered with stars, and, in golden letters, the motto— 
Vivere sat Vincere. His face was as if it did reflect 
the sun, and his eyes of such rare brightness that men 
feared to look upon him. Then the Lords and Gentle- 
men began to look for Blanch and the stranger youth, 





who could nowhere be found. Suspecting some foul 
wrong, from the appearance of my Lord of Sefton, 
who would give them no tidings of either, and looking 
upon the divine Art of Astrology as a devisement of 
Satan, they dealt so hardly with the old Lord that he 
died that night. 

In greate fear and shame at what they had done, the 
gallants fled from the Castle, since which time the fair 
banner of the ill-fated Lord hath been borne to many 
and great victories, and maney more await it, and the 
motto is now retained on the escutcheon of the family 
in place of the former (here the book is defective 
with age, and we cannot make out the more ancient 
motto). 

Since that period I suppose no one has ever entered 
the round tower but the writer hereof, who reached 
the spot at the time that Mercury, the prognostigator 
of jurnies, was in the very aspect of success. The 
learned will understand the process by which I detect- 
ed the presence of the hidden vault, and concealed 
treasures, which I left untouched as I found them, be- 
ing in sooth the guerdon of the Sefton house at such 
time as the period of their burial shall have expired. 
I did indeed see murvellous things which it is unlaw- 
ful for me to tell, but a portion whereof I shall here 
relate as a guide to those who shall come after me, to 
whom it is given when the sun shall be in Leo, and 
certain stars of the fiery triplicity—I speak to the learn- 
ed—in certaine aspects, to enter, as through an open 
doore, and reade the writing upon the wall, even as it 
were words spoken by human lips. Such also shall 
open the greate sealed books of Egypte, the wiitings 
hidden in caves upon walls and the posts of the doors 
and the pillars thereof.* 

I did read marvellous inscriptions upon a faire 
tablet, by which I learned that the Oriental youth and 
Blanch were each born under such rare influences, 
that the mystic affinities thus produced were stronger 
even than ye barriers of space, and ye impedes bothe 
by land and sea: being in truth next to the divine es- 
sence, from such of whom there is nothing hidden, as 
saith the sacred word. It is not possible that such 
births should take place oftener than once in five or 
seven hundred years, from which cause all appertain- 
ing to them hath such a strange and improbable a face, 
that people think they do well to eschew the marvels 
all together. 

It doth appear that the Elixir Vitee which hath been 
more than once descovered, as the tablet did show 
forth, and which doth darkly prefigure an exceeding 
good to the possession of which the human race shall 
yet attain when ye system to which we belong shall 
have advanced to an cpening in ye constellation of 
Hercules, of whichI may not now speak, but at which 
time, this, which is now prophecy, shall become a 
fact, and the Elixir Vite be distilled by the devout Al- 
chymist under the benign influence of stars, so aspect- 
ing that they shall spell clearly in ye heavens the 
divine word, Love, and the believing shall drink there- 
of and live. y 

In the centre of the room I did find a small hole, of 
the size it may be of a bull’s eye, by means of which, 
looking steadfastly downward, there appeared a gold- 
en lamp burning, which is one of those kindled by 





* This curious passage might seem to point out the key 
discovered by the French savan to the hyeroglyphics of 
Egypt, many of which are said to be Astrologic in their im- 
port. 
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occult means, of which Plinie and others have made 
mention. The which I looked upon reverently, not 
attempting with profane curiosity to reach, but leaving 
it to burn till Jupeter shal] have been——(copy imper- 
fect) times within three degrees of Aldoboron, in Tau- 
rus, at which time the hidden door will of itself open: 
and whosoever shall pry therein till such time, shall 
find himself in darknsss, and the heaps of gold and 
gems which are there piled, within the light of the 
burning lamp, will be resolved into their original 
baseness of iron, and coal, and clay. 

When I did relate how I reverently spared the lamp 
and all within that tower, to Nostrodamus, he did 
commend my pietie, declaring that he well believed 
me destined to produce the great secret of our Art, even 
the Philosopher’s stone, and inciting me to prayer and 
great diligence, of which things I will not now speak, 
but, God willing, hereafter more may come of it. I 
am persuaded thatnone of these things are vouchsafed 
to any but to such who, living in favorable times, also 
keep the gift of God. 

I did not see the youth and the maiden who drank 
of the Elixir Vite, but I am persuaded they are now 
living in some lovely and enchanting isle, hidden in 
the blueness of the sea, having never tasted death nor 
known evil; and [ dare not say whether children are 
born unto them, for this is a mysterie. One thing I 
did behold, and the sight thereof was as the joy of a 
fair river, whereon no storm nor ship-wreck cometh. 

The walls of the room ‘were of pearl, as it were 
sheets of rose fading into white, and here I beheld the 
pictures of two beings in the flush of their youth stand- 





ing hand in hand, with a faire smile upon their lips. 
Whereat I gazed long with an exceeding pleasure. 
These pictures were as if the parts themselves had 
been laid upon the pearl, the blue veins being upon 
the temples and the streaks around the pupil of the 
eye, even as if the life were there. The threads of hair 
were like beams of light, and the curling beard of the 
youth long and it was darker than the hair parted upon 
his brow. I made no doubt these were Blanch and 
her Lover the more when I saw above their heads the 
motto—‘‘ Vivere sat Vincere,” 
* * * ® * * 

Thus closes this singular story, which cannot fail to 
amuse, as affording a picture of the unhesitating cre- 
dulity of the writer—his entire faith in the ‘‘ Devine 
Arte,” as he terms it. His simple, earnest piety, too, 
isa fair representation of such men in those times, 
who dreamed away existence in search of rare combi- 
nations, by which the purer elements were to be sepa- 
rated from the grossness of matter. The beautiful and 
harmless prophecy to be found in the experiments of 
the alchymist, have taken a less tangible shape in the 
vagaries of our modern social reformers, who, reviving 
Ideal Republics and fanciful Utopias, forget that man 
is the same through all ages; his humanity does not 
change; the only difference inthe past and the present 
being, that what was once the truth to the few is now 
becoming truth to the many; but as man, his career 
must be an endless revolution in the same sphere, with 
the same admixtures of good and evil, the same aspi- 
ration and same despair—only to prepare him for the 
great Eternal. 





THE IDIOT AND THE BELLE. 


A TALE OF METEMPSYCHOSIAN MYSTERIES. 


BY M. 


HARDIN ANDREWS. 


“ The soul—a mystery is the soul !” 


CHAPTER I. 


Asout the beginning of the present century, in the; of her history; but she always contrived adroitly to 
pleasant village of S——, or rather on its outskirts, a|turn the subject, and thus her life remained enve- 


few miles from the great metropolis of P——, there re- | 


sided a female, whose recluse habits and remarkable 
beauty were subjects of curiosity and speculation 
among the people of her vicinity. She was then in 
the full prime of life and occupied a small cottage with 
her only child—an idiot boy. 

She came a stranger to the place, and for a long 
while none knew her name or what were her means 
of subsistence. At length, however, it became known 
that she was a “Fortune Teller.” Her little habita- 
tion thence became the resort of the credulous, who 
sought her interpretation of their destinies and went 
away perfectly satisfied of her power to record the past 
and foretell the future. 

She was a woman of good address—gentle in her 
demeanor—intelligent and sufficiently affable toward 
her visitors to win their confidence and lead them to 
suppose that she had not always moved in the sphere 
she now held in society. Attemptshad frequently been 
made by some of her neighbors, when they became 
somewhat familiar with her habits, to learn something 





loped in mystery. Perhaps this very circumstance 
caused her to be regarded with a sort of deferential awe 
which, while it repelled undue familiarity did not ex- 
cite any prejudice to her disadvantage. Her life seemed 
circumspect and harmless, while her uniform kind- 
ness toward the children of her neighbors who occa- 
sionally ventured into her little home, inspired their 
love and induced them to reciprocate her tokens of 
good-will by bringing her some small presents or other, 
which they begged of their ‘parents for her. 

When she had no visitors to have their fortunes told 
(her other companions were few) she was even en- 
gaged in some useful employment either about her’ 
house or garden. She seemed perfectly happy in her- 
self and contented with her lot—and if a cloud of 
trouble passed over her pleasing countenance it was 
when she looked upon her poor unfortunate boy, and 
sighed over his imbecility—his want of soul! Then a 
tear would glisten in her eye, and she would sit ab- 
sorbed in her own contemplations, but, anon, her feel- 
ings were subdued, and she resumed her customary 
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employment with cheerful alacrity—humming, as she 
worked, in a low and plaintive tone, some song of 
other times. 

In this way many years passed. She lived alone 
with her child in the quiet seclusion of her pleasant 
cottage, embowered in shrubbery and blossoms. The 
boy would stray away from his rural home and 
roam the banks of the crystal stream, over the green 
fields, up the hill side and through the sylvan groves. 
His feet wandered while his mind was—~where? 
Alas! he had no consciousness—no sense of his own 
misfortune—no perception of the beautiful in nature 
—no mind to reason, and from beholding the objects 
of creation to look up in adoration to Infinite Wisdom. 
He was the mere animal creature—possessing ordinary 
instincts, perhaps, but evincing nothing of that sub- 
lime and mysterious principle that renders man almost 
a God! 

The Idiot’s mother often consulted medical advice 
for her unfortunate offspring—but no skill could bring 
light out of darkness—no power could restore percep- 
tions that had never departed from the fearful void of 
of that poor Imbecile’s brain. 

He grew up in every grace and beauty of physical 
person—his constitution was full of health and vigor— 
his limbs were symmetrically rounded, and his face 
partook of that placidness usually observed in sculp- 
tuary. The pure blood in the veins beneath heightened 
the bloom of his cheeks, and made his lips seem like 
living rubies—his face was classically perfect in out- 
line, yet with all these attributes there was the absence 
of a something without which no countenance can be 
pleasing—the absence of expresston—of bright beaming 
thought—of sow ! 

He continued to wander on his solitary errands till 
chance directed the attention of a young girl toward 
his condition and enlisted her sympathies in his favor. 
She was beautiful and gifted by nature. Fortune had 
placed around her the means calculated to embellish 
the female character, while she experienced all the 
delights of a pure and generous heart. Her father was 
the proud owner of the splendid villa which was her 
home in the neighborhood of the “‘ Fortune Teller’s” 
cottage, and she was the idolized of all as well for 
her surpassing beauty as for her gentleness of charac- 
ter. 

It was the Idiot’s constant habit to pass the villa in 
his wanderings. On one occasion the fair Lizette 
plucked a rose, and, offering it to him, endeavored to 
entice him to her father’s dwelling, but he seerned in- 
sensible to her kindly sympathy and went on his way. 
He passed again and again the spot, and each time 
when she observed him, she strove to claim his atten- 
tion by some little token of her growing interest in his 
benighted condition. At length he began to compre- 
hend something of her motive, though even to herself 
it was not then clearly defined—for she acted more 
from the impulsive promptings of a sensitive heart than 
from a conviction that she could in any way relieve 
the fearfulness of his imbecility 

Months passed in this way, till, finally, he began to 
return regularly to the spot where she first offered him 
the flower. If she did not happen to be in the 
garden, he would stand for hours watching the win- 
dows and doors of the mansion, until he caught a 
glimpse of her form, when he would manifest his joy 
in some peculiar manner which brought her promptly 
to his side. Her beauty, gentleness, and kindness, 
appeared to exercise some important influence upon 








his destiny, and she soon succeeded in bringing him 
into the presence of her father. 

It happened on that occasion that the family physi- 
cian was on a visit to the villa. He took at oncea 
lively interest in the Idiot’s welfare and encouraged 
Lizette, with her father’s permission, to continue her 
solicitude in his behalf, with a view to some physiolo- 
gical results which he fancied would be developed in 
reference to the boy’s imbecility. 

The child’s mother was visited and induced to ex- 
ercise no restraint upon him beyond what was requisite 
for his comfort and protection, and he was permitted 
to pursue the natural bent of his inclinations. 

He soon became a daily visitor at the villa, and 
Lizette’s interest increased in his fate. She would 
talk to him—sing to him—walk with him in the gar- 
den—present him with flowersand fruit, and in various 
ways sought to amuse and entertain him. He would 
watch her every expression of countenance—every 
smile—and would follow her from place to place, with 
that kind of devotion which a spaniel manifest to its 
indulgent master—seemingly conscious of all that was 
said or done, but only by dumb eloquence able to ex- 
press the delight and gratitude experienced and en- 
tertained. 

These indications were regarded as favorable evi- 
dences of the improvement of the Idiot’s mental per- 
ceptions. Lizette’s father, who had already made the 
boy his protegé became more and more interested in 
the result which now seemed likely to be produced by 
his daughter’s attention tohim. The physician pre- 
dicted with confidence the development of the reason- 
ing powers, and all the corect perceptions of a sound 
mind in the interesting patient. Lizette, too, rejoiced 
in the idea that through her means the Idiot one would 
become a rational being and perhaps be restored 
eventually to usefulness in society. Alas! she knew 
not what sacrifices she was making to bring back the 
absent soul to a tenement worthy of its occupation! 

The boy sprang to vigorous youth and reached his 
thirteenth year—Lizette was several years his senior. 
Still she continued his companion—regarded him as 
a brother and became his instructress. She strove to 
teach him the rudiments of language. He acquired 
intelligence slowly and painfully—pereeption by per- 
ception—one idea and then another, till he gave utter- 
ance to words, disconnected and vaguely expres- 
sive of thought that struggled for birth from out the 
darksome void of his.brain. Lizette became more 
anxious for the expansion of the germ of intellect into 
healthy maturity; but long was the fulfillment of her 
hopes delayed. A year rolled away, her care and labor 
were at length amply repaid. Heconversed rationally, 
and read with fluency and proper understanding. He 
was a new being—the mental darkness which had 
obscured his existence was dispelled; he rejoiced in 
the refulgence of the mental light which broke over his 
brain. 

The youfh was entered a student in a distant univer- 
sity, under the patronage of Lizette’s father, while his 
mother shared the bounty and protection of his gene- 
rous friend. He continued to improve, and rose rap- 
idly in distinction among his compeers, as one of the 
foremost in the collegiate course. 

Meanwhile important changes took place at the villa 
Lizette was wooed and won by a stranger and left 
with him for a new home and other associations, 
which her health seemed to require. A settled melan- 
choly had come upon her that rendered her listless 
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and abstracted toward all that passed around her. It 
was a gradual, quiet sinking of her frame beneath 
some invisible influence, which, while it wasted her 
strength, might speedily prostrate the energies of her 
whilom active mind into utter inanity ; hence it was 
thought that travel and new scenes would restore her 
spirits, dispel the night-mare dream which weighed 
down her soul, and revive her former gayety and ani- 
mation of character. Her father, shortly after her mar- 
riage, died ; the villa passed into other hands, and the 
** Fortune Teller,” as she was still called, though she 
no longer practised the art, returned again to the lone- 
liness of her cottage habitation—now, however, ren- 
dered less gloomy than in former days, when her son 
was regarded as the helpless and incurable Imbecile. 
It had been purchased for her by her own and son’s 
friend previous to his death, and fitted up in a com- 
fortable and tastetul manner, while an annuity settled 
by the same hand secured her from all prospect of 
want during her life. 

It was feared that the intelligence of Lizette’s mar- 
riage would have an injurious effect upon the student’s 
mind; it was therefore kept concealed, with other 
facts, until he graduated with honor and returned to 
the home of his childhood, no longer the imbecile, but 
the accomplished, intellectual man. The recital of the 
events which had transpired during his absence, 
caused him to manifest considerable emotion, but 
Reason maintained her throne, and his grief became 
gradually mollified by the cares incident to one who 
has but his own energies to sustain him in a course of 
independence and usefulness in the walks of life. 


CHAPTER II. 
Some fifteen years subsequent to the foregoing occur- 
rences, a physician of some eminence in the me- 
tropolis was called into the country on a professional 
errand. On his return to town chance led him in the 
direction of the villa originally occupied by Lizette’s 
father. 

He reached the very spot where the beautiful girl 
first offered the rose to the Idiot boy. At the same mo- 
ment, the form of Lizette passed before his vision, 
seemingly as young and lovely as on the day she be- 
came interested in the fate of the benighted one. He 
was suddenly transfixed, and a strange and indefina- 
ble sensation passed over his soul. He gazed with 
steadfast eyes upon the beautiful apparition which 
stood before him for some moments, when it glided 
away into the mansion and was seen no more. He 
still gazed as one —»sorbed in deep revery, and dream- 
ed, perhaps, of days that were numbered with the 
past. Suddenly, however, the spell was broken—he 
awoke from seeming death-like stupor to active, living 
consciousness! He was the Idiot one of a former pe 
riod; the associations of his boyhood, connected with 
the sudden appearance of his former beautiful instruc- 
tress before him, had rushed over his memory like an 
avalanche, well nigh shutting out the light of mental 
perception and leaving him again in his original dark- 
ness. 

It was difficult to convince himself that he was not 
entranced. There was the villa before him—the beau- 
tiful lawn—the elm and linden trees—the orchard and 
the garden with its flowers, just as it appeared in his 
boyhood days—and that fair forra of Lizette! Surely 
it was her tangible, living self! Yet she had married 
and gone years before, and no intelligence of her had 





been received. The villa, too, was occupied by others. 
It was strange—he could not solve the mystery ! 

He returned slowly to his city home, abstracted and 
moody in mind, and for a while shut himself out from 
society. His mother—now advanced in years—re- 
mained with him, She saw, with deep solicitude, his 
troubled state of mind—she sought to penetrate the 
cause of the change which had come over the “* spirit 
of his dream.” His answers were vague and unsatis- 
factory, and she finally left him to his own deep com- 
munings. 

His mind, however, again became calm ; he resumed 
his practice without any indication of mental aberra- 
tion or other change, save a more grave manner and a 
shade of deeper thought upon his brow. 

He visited again the haunts of the villa, as if im- 
pelled thither by some influence which he could not 
control. He sought the charmed spot where the lovely 
phantom had crossed his vision, but it continued to 
avoid him, and he began to believe that it was indeed 
but an illusion of his fancy. Still he was constrained 
to visit the place, until at length he wore a pathway 
around the enclosure of the villa by his frequent per- 
ambulations! These visits were always at a certain 
hour in the day and limited generally to its brief period, 
seemingly as if he labored under some hallucination 
that the form of Lizette would appear again at the 
same hour he first saw her flit before his bewildered 
vision. Nor was he mistaken! Week after week, 
month after month, had he wandered forth. Now 
he turned an angle of his own foot-trodden path and 
came in front of the gardens—he saw again the beau- 
tiful creature of his waking and sleeping dreams! She 
stooped and plucked a bud from the identical stem 
she had gathered the floweret offering many years be- 
fore. Yet she seemed the youthful maiden—the same 
lovely being she then was, while he felt himself grown 
old in comparison—metamorphosed into a distinct 
being from the poor Idiot, who had once shared her 
kindly sympathies. 

He retained his self-possession and felt full conscious- 
ness of his senses. He hastened forward and pro- 
nounced her name. She turned and smiled, but not 
recognizing him, replied,— 

‘*Excuse me, sir, you are a stranger! See, my 
uncle is coming; you may speak with him.” In an 
instant, she had bounded to her relative’s side. 

He was a venerabie looking man—with long white 
hair, and a countenance bland and prepossessing. 

The physician stood a moment embarrassed, but 
on the gentleman’s approach, he hastened to salute 
him and apologize for his apparent rudeness. 

A few words of explanation only were necessary. 
The old man invited the stranger to remain and dine. 
They walked up the avenue and approached the 
house, when a female form emerged from a vine-cov- 
ered arbor and stood before them. She was dressed 
like the maiden the stranger had just accosted and ap- 
peared as lovely and youthful. It was Lizette’s living 
counterpart, in form and features! 

He was amazed. He gazed earnestly upon one 
and then upon the other. He put his hands before 
his eyes and removed them to cormvince himself that 
his vision did not deceive him. There they were— 
palpable, diving forms of loveliness—beautiful resem- 
blances of each—the same outline of figure and con- 
tour of face—everything the same, except the eye— 
that of the one was bright and flashing with intellect ; 
that of the other was as serene as the blue of a sum- 
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mer’s sky, without the sparkling of fire which indi- 
cate the presence of the soul ! They seemed as twin sis- 
ters. The one was perfection in all save reason. The 
other was “ the counterfeit presentiment,” in whom the 
essence of Deity was displayed in the brilliancy of a 
superior intellect. They were Lizette and her daugh- 
ter Lizette! 

The truth flashed upon the physician’s mind. Inan 
instant he comprehended all and realized his situation. 
He felt himself an intruder upon the hospitality of his 
aged friend, and wishing to dispel the oppressive influ- 
ences which the associations of the place produced 
upon his feelings, he suddenly exclaimed— 

“Pardon me, sir ; I fear I have trespassed upon your 
attention. An idle curiosity brought me here. I know 
all. Suffer me to depart.” 

“Indeed you do not know all,” interrupted the aged 
man. ‘You must refnain with me now. I have been 
the occupant of this villa but a short time, and although 
I have not had the pleasure of knowing you personally, 
I am by no means unacquainted with your reputation 
as a worthy man and skillful physician. Come, sir, sit 
down here in the verandah, from the heat of the 
san.” 

The life of Lizette from the time of her marriage 
was one of very little incident. It was soon discovered 
that her mind had become impaired, and the malady 
increased upon her until the birth of her daughter, 
when the light of her mind went out forever! Every 
means had been tried in vain for her restoration. Her 
husband at length conceived the idea of repurchasing 
the villa in which her childhood had been spent, with 
a vague hope that each flower and shrub, and every 
other association of the place, would call back.her 
memory from its darksome sepulchre into active, liv- 
ing vividness. Before, however, hecould puthis plans 
into operation he deceased and left his child and wife 
to the care of her long absent brother, who had return- 
ed to his native land, after having amassed riches 
abroad. He speedily carried out the intention of his 
brother-in-law, bought the villa where he was born, 
and restored his imbecile sister to all its splendor and 
enjoyments. 

In his youth his character was erratic, and having 
married a nameless orphan who had been stolen by a 
tribe of Gitanos from her relatives while yet an infant, 
and restored to the bosom of a family who had become 
interested in her fate, he incurred his father’s displea- 
sure and was forever exiled from his presence and 
favor. 

He loved his young wife with sacred truth, and 
struggled against adverse fortune to make her comfort- 
able and happy. His devotion was returned with the 
full ardor of a pure woman’s love, and they began to 
reap some of the advantages which patience and in- 
dustry always insure. But an evil day approached, 
and their fond hopes were scattered to the winds of 
heaven. Therevolution raged—the conscription spared 
none able to wield the sabre, in obedience to the sove- 
reign’s will. Being unable to provide a substitute, he 
tore himself away from his weeping bride and was 
engaged for a number of months in a distant service. 
He hastened homeward as soon as he was released 
from the soldier’s duty, scarred and disabled from 
many a hard fought field. His wife was missing and 
he could hear no tidings of her fate. His proud spirit 
forbade him to return to the bosom of his father, and 
he sought wealth and happiness in a foreign clime, 
and having accumulated the one and not finding the 





other among strangers, returned again to his own 
native land. 

His singular acquaintance with the physician soon 
ripened intd a cordial friendship between them, and 
the villa became the frequent resort of the latter. 

He visited the place from a variety of motives. He 
loved to call up the associations of his youth, when the 
first germ of intellect in his own mind began to be 
developed. He felt a peculiar interest in the fate of 
Lizette, who had been his beautiful companion and 
instructress, and who he felt had become the victim, 
through her unwearied devotion to reclaim him from 
his own fearful imbecility in former days. He felt 
that he would willingly go back into his former dark- 
ness of mind, could that lovely being again be endow- 
ed with the gift of her original reason! But he could 
do nothing. The decrees of fate were cruel—he 
mourned that he could not control them! 

But these sombre reflections, in time, gave way to 
others of a more pleasing kind. He gradually became 
fascinated with the beauty of the younger and happier 
Lizette! Her mind gleamed with the rich treasures of 
thought, and the music of her voice seemed like sweet 
melody borne on fragrant zephyrs across the wide- 
spread waters. It sank deep into his soul and in- 
spired the holiest sympathies of his nature toward the 
fair young girl. He was abachelor of thirty and she a 
creature of scarce sixteen summers, yet he felt in his 
fresh, manly vigor, there was no disparity in their 
years to prevent her becoming his loved and loving 
bride. 

The sentiment of attachment strengthened with 
him. Then there came the hours of dalliance. He 
found that the gentle one reciprocated his passion, and 
loved, with a maiden’s first and purest love. The vow 
of truth was whispered between them, and the con- 
sent of her uncle was only wanting to complete their 
felicity by a marriage union. 

The gay bachelor lover now invited his venerable 
friend to spend a fortnight with him at his residence in 
the city—as much with a view to break the ice in 
reference to his marriage with his niece as to share the 
constant society of one to whom he was attached as 
toa father. The invitation was promptly accepted on 
this occasion, (with a peculiar smile, as if the old man 
had already some idea how matters stood between the 
lovers,) although he had repeatedly before declined 
going abroad, on the plea of his plethoric health and 
his general aversion to promiscuous society. 

The veteran was speedily reposing at his ease on a 
lounge in the dwelling of his young friend. He retired 
a moment, and returned accompanied by his mother, 
between whom and the old man the usual salutations 
were exchanged. He bowed low, and with some for- 
mality, while she bent in graceful attitude at the same 
moment. Presently their eyes met, and a scene which 
can be better imagined than depicted, ensued. They 
rushed into each other’s embrace. 

‘* Husband !” — ‘* Wife !”» —were the expressions 
which passed between them, to the utter astonishment 
of the physician, who had not dreamed of so singular 
a meeting. The good dame swooned in the sudden- 
ness of her transports, but the aged soldier bore his 
joy with more moderation, although it cost him much 
effort to command his perturbed feelings. . Happy 
was that meeting! The long frozen up fountains of 
the heart were speedily warmed into the currents of 
kindly sympathies and gushed forth anew to refresh 
the affections of their earliest union! 
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The same hour restored a wife to her long lost hus- 
band and a son to a father, who was yet to pronounce 
upon him his first parental blessing! His mother had 
learned that her husband had fallen in battle, and long 
mourned in bitterness her bereavement. At length 
her circumstances induced her to seek the means of 
subsistence by the calling of fortune-telling, of which 
art she had learned something among the gypsies ; and, 
the better to carry out her purpose, she assumed a dif- 
ferent name, and retired with her Idiot child to the 
seclusion of her humble cottage, as already detail- 
ed. 

Joy was now the order of the day, and all were hap- 
py in the singular events which had transpired. The 
day was fixed for the union of the cousins! Itarrived. 
The party was gay and brilliant. There was music 
and dancing and feasting at the villa, in honor of the 
occasion. The aged priest gathered the company and 
commenced the nuptial ceremony. The prayer was 
said—the ring was placed—the vow was breathed, and 
the benediction was pronounced, when the shrieks of 
women resounded in the gay saloon. The mother of 
the bride was present at the ceremony, and stood in a 
group of friends near her daughter’s side, arrayed also 
in virgin white. She seemed in the full freshness of 
her usual health—in all save mind. Suddenlyan ashy 
paleness spread over her face—her frame shook and 
she sank to the floor stricken in death ! 

There had been joy; and now came the season of 
mourning! The beautiful dead was buried beneath 
the rose-tree of her destiny, and the sweet fragrance of 
its blossoms, year by year, was given to the gentle 
zephyr, in memory of her purity and loveliness! 

The sentiment of affection between the wedded pair 
became more holy and intense, seemingly, from the 
peculiar circumstances of their marriage union. Their 





subsequent lives, ever full of calm serenity, denoted 
their oneness of soul—such was the complete identity of 
every thought and action—such the perfection of their 
earthly felicity ! 

Nore.—‘‘ The Mysteries of Metempsychosis,” have 
engaged the attention of philosophers in all ages, from 
Pythagoras down, and while at the present day, all 
are ready to affirm that the “doctrine of the soul’s 
transmigration” is absurd, there are none able to pre- 
sent a definite idea as regards the tangibility of the 
eternal essence involved in man’s existence, and we are 
left as much in the dark as thongh the subject had 
never been matter of sagest investigation. Truly a 
‘mystery is the soul !”” 

The celebrated Dr. Combe, the English phrenologist, 
who made the tour of the United States a few years 
since, relates a curious anecdote which goes far in 
support of the Pythagorian theory, were the soul (so 
called) regarded merely as a synonym of reason—inas- 
much as the facts related in the anecdote go to show a 
gradual development of reason in an idiotic brain and 
a decay of the faculties of a sound mind, by certain 
influences which were made to bear upon each simul- 
taneously—reversing, as it were, the intellectual posi- 
tion of the parties—seemingly as if the soul had depart- 
ed from one ‘clayey tabernacle” and taken up its 
home in that of another. This anecdote suggested to 
Bulwer the groundwork of his poetical romance of 
“*Eva”—a production in which “Light” is made to 
shine out of “ Darkness,” as only a wierd spirit might 
summon. It is hardly necessary for the writer of the 
present story to say that he also has borrowed Dr. 
Combe’s idea, and claims originality only for the plot 
and incidents, with the humble garb in which his nar- 
rative is clothed. 





ANN RADCLIFFE. 


Have you read Udolpho, Mr. Thorpe 7—Miss Austen’s “Northanger Abbey.” 

Reading, provided a man seeks rather after good books than new books, still continues to be the cheapest of all amuse- 
ments ; and the boy who has barely learned to read at a village school-dame’s is in the possession of a key which will un- 
lock the treasures of Shakspere, and of Milton, of Addison and of Locke.—Mrs. Barpautp’s “ Life of Richardson.” 

Of all romance writers, Mrs. Radcliffe is the most romantic.—T. N. Tatrourp. 


How well I remember one cold and windy day, years 
ago, in Dutchess County, discovering in one of the 
rooms of the old homestead, in a trunk, ‘* The Bride 
of Lammermuir,” and the ‘* Mysteries of Udolpho,”— 
and taking a chair and going to the sheltered side of the 
house, and there sitting down to read them. I was 
fascinated. They had ‘‘a sweet and potent voice.” 
At times the yellow leaves from the trees above my 
head, would fall on the page, and seemed to harmonize 
well, with Scott’s wild and mournful story. There I 
read the history of Dick Tinto, who began to paint 
before he had any notion of drawing, his struggles, and 
his pride, and his descent from the noble art of portrait 
and historical painting, to the depicting of grim signs 
for Inns,—heads of the Bruce and Wallace. How 
lovely Lucy Ashton was pictured to my fancy, with 
her locks of shadowy gold, parted on a brow of ex- 
quisite whiteness, like a gleam of broken and pallid 





sunshine upon a hill of snow,—with her soft, timid, 
and feminine nature, and gentle expression, who 
“went on weaving her enchanted web of fairy tissue 
as beautiful and transient as the film of the gossamer, 
when it is pearled with the morning dew and glim- 
mering to the sun.” The stately Master of Ravens- 
wood, with care seated on his faded brow, reminded 
meof Hamlet. He certainly is the most imaginative of 
all Scott’s characters, and the grandeur of the portrait 
is increased by the surrounding scenery, as his own 
Scottish hills by the mists. How striking are the 
figures and words of blind Alice, ““who might be a 
countess from her language and behavior,” and how 
sad and solemn is her warning to Edgar to leave Lucy. 
Who can control his fate! The entire work is a series 
of exquisite pictures, and where can be found a scene 
of more harrowing and frightful interest, than the one 
in the churchyard, on Lucy’s bridal day, where Dame 
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Gourlay and her two companions are seated on a grave 
stone, and are pointing out the different persons in the 
procession, and predicting which among them would 
first become tenants of the tomb. These hags have 
the terrible distinctness, and are as loathsome as the 
witches in Macbeth. The catastrophe is most affect- 
ing ; the young and lovely flower is cut down, Edgar 
is swallowed up in the sands, and Caleb Balderstone 
is seen stooping by the fatal spot and picking up “a 
large sable feather,” the only memento of the Master 
of Ravenswood, whom he hud loved so well. 

My boyish opinion of this production has been con- 
firmed by my riper judgment, but never can I forget 
my first perusal of it, the sombre day, the falling leaves, 
and the mournful sighing of the wind, nor that old 
homestead. Theystill ‘‘hang upon the beatings of my 
heart.” Godwin finely says, that there is a strange and 
nameless love which a great majority of mankind feel 
for the spot of earth on which they were born. To see 
it no more, to meet no more the old familiar faces, 
never to behold again the trees and the hedge rows, 
the church, the hamlet, the chimney-corner and the 
oaken board, which have been our daily acquaintances 
through life, is a divorce hardly less severe than that 
of soul and body. In this respect man is for the most 
part a vegetable, with a slight shade of difference, and 
clings to the soil with equal pertinacity. 

The opening chapters of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Udolpho” 
breathe the spirit of domestic peace and enjoyment,— 
the peasants, in the twilight shade dance on the banks 
of the Garoune, “ after the use of mild antiquity,” and 
in the distance we behold “the long waving line of the 
blue Pyrenees.”” The home of St. Aubert is all that 
the heart can desire, situated in 2 picturesque and lux- 
uriant country—health and perfume are wafted on 
every breeze. The mansion of St. Aubert is the abode 
of elegant and tranquil pleasures,—and the house itself 
would have suited Lord Bacon,—who said that ** houses 
were made to live in not to look at.”” We in our gen- 
eration, wiser than the children of light, sacrifice every- 
thing to show, and comfort has fled to lowly roofs. 
We envy the rambles of St. Aubert, and his daughter, 
among the mountains,—they take their meals on any 
pleasant spot, in the open air, pass the nights wherever 
they happen to meet a comfortable cottage. Scenes, 
some of lonely beauty, others of mighty magnificence, 
meet them at every turn of the road. The mountain 
air is sweet, the mountain flowers are full of fragrance. 
The sun sets amid purple clouds, lightning up the sum- 
mits of the snowy hills. The evening star glitters— 
lights gleam from cottage windows in valleys ‘* where 
the mild whispers use,” to cheer the hearts of the lonely 
travelers. The interest deepens. St. Aubert dies near 
the Chateau of the Marquis de Villeroi, and on the 
night of his death, music of unearthly melody is heard 
floating on the air. It is impossible to specify all the 
beauties of this gorgeous romance. There are fine 
descriptions of Venice, with its isles, palaces and 
towers, rising from the water, and reflected in its calm 
surface ; gondolas flit by from which issue soft music, 
and sweet voices adding to the beauty of summer seas 
and moonlit nights. The inhabitants of this fairy city 

“ Make their days various as the dyes 
On the dove’s neck.” 
The transition from the gayety and glittering splendor 
of Venice, to the gloomy and savage grandeur of the 
Castle of Udolpho, is described in Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
happiest manner. The castle is full of sounds, gloomy 
corridors, banditti, vaults, trap-doors ‘ appliances 


and means,” which the lovely authoress knew so well 
how to use. Annette, the chattering, superstitious 
waiting maid, has her heart and hands full, and Emily 
the heroine, comes in for her full share of trouble and 
heart aches, but is at last amply rewarded both in 
wealth and love. Perhaps the scenes and adventures 
at Chateau Le Blanc possess the greatest interest. The 
mysterious disappearance of Ludovico after reading a 
frightful tale, the visit of Emily to the apartments of 
the Marchioness—which had been closed for twenty 
years, their magnificence and gloom, the black pall on 
the bed, articles of dress scattered around the room, 
the strange resemblance of Emily to the late March- 
ioness, whieh likeness is heightened by her putting on 
her veil, her touching the lute whose strings had been 
silent through so many long years—the deep silence, 
all are described in a solemn and affecting manner. 

Happy days were those when the witchery of Ann 
Radclifi’s spells held me entranced, though my nights 
were somewhat disturbed in the ample garret of the 
old homestead, and I fancied that I saw figures in its 
dusky corners, and heard steps on the stairs, and strange 
voices, as the heavy branches of trees waved before 
the windows, admitting straggling rays of the moon to 
fall on the floor. But this vanished with the morning 
sun, and the twittering of birds, and the hearty music 
of *‘ the feathered songster chanticleer.” The Mysteries 
of Udolpho appeared in 1794, and £500 were paid for 
it. It was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Joseph Warton, the head master of Winchester School, 
then far advanced in life, told Robinson the publisher, 
that accidentally meeting with it he was so fascinated, 
that he could not go to bed till he had finished it. Fox 
and Sheridan eulogized her writings. Sir Walter Scott 
says that when a family was numerous, the volumes 
flew, and were sometimes torn from hand to hand, and 
the complaints of those whose studies were interrupted 
were a generous tribute to the genius of the author. 
One might still be found of a different and ~higher 
description, in the dwelling of the lonely invalid, or the 
neglected votary of celibacy, who was bewitched away 
from a sense of solitude, of indisposition, of the neglect 
of the world, or of secret sorrow, by the potent charm 
of this mighty enchantress. 

Happy is the boy who has a taste for reading and 
books at hand to gratify it. My father used to read to 
his children in a fine manly, sonorous voice, with much 
taste and feeling, Goldmith’s Deserted Village, Gray’s 
Elegy, Blair’s Grave, and Chatterton’s ‘‘ Death of Sir. 
Charles Bawdin,” in which are those noble lines, 

“ Behold the manne! hee spake the truthe, 

Hee ’s greater than a kynge.” 

He used to say that the letter sent by Captain Riley, 
from the desert, to Wiltshire at Mogadore, and Jeannie 
Deans’ address to Queen Caroline in the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, were exquisite pieces of eloquence. It was 
a happy time when my father took up a volume of 
Extracts in Poetry, and read aloud. The same book 
that he used, is before me now, with its fine title page, 
and an illustration choicely engraved by Heath, re- 
presenting some boys listening to another reading. 
The motto is that exquisite one from Cicero,—hzec 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, se- 
cundas res ornant, adversis perfugium et solatium 
preebent; delectant domi, non impediunt foris; per- 
noctant nobiscum, perigrinantur, rusticantur. 

I heartly sympathize with Cowley, who had the good 
fortune in his boyhood to find Spenser’s Fairy Queen 





in his mother’s parlor. Johnson observes that Shen- 
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stone when a boy had great delight in books, and was 
always calling for fresh entertainment, and expected 
that, when any of the family went to market, a new 
book should be brought to him, which when it came, 
was in fondness carried to bed and laid by him. It is 
said, that when his request had been neglected his 
mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the same form 
unbounded as he used to receive the numbers of Tom 
and pacified him for the night. Hazlitt’s delight was 
Jones *‘when he was in his father’s house and his 
path ran down with butter and honey when he was a 
little thoughtless child, and had no other wish or care 
but to con his daily task and be happy ,” and he speaks 
with unalloyed delight of his going to Shrewsbury, 
where Farquhar laid the plot of “The Recruiting 
Officer,” and bring home with him a copy of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and Burke’s Reflections. How he 
revelled in the reading the New Eloise, and the Con- 
fessions of Rousseau, and Boccacio’s Tales. Godwin 
in his Essay on Sepulchres, a book imbued with a 
meditative thoughtful spirit, with deep musings on 
man and his nature, on death and glory, couched in a 
style of marvellous purity, refinement, and beauty,— 
says that one fine evening in the begining of autumn 
he incidentally read Spenser’s beautiful Hymn of Love 
under the ruins of Valle-Crucis Abbey in the County 
of Denbigh: ‘‘a volume of this author happened to be 
in my pocket; and it is incredible how much sweet- 
ness the sentiment gained by contrast with the sacred 
and austere chastity once professed there, with the 
monks who formerly dwelt within those walls, and 


who still slept beneath my feet.” Felicia Hemans read | 


Shakespere at eight years of age, in a secret haunt, a 
seat among the branches of an apple tree, 


ORCHARD BLOSSOMS. 


Dorn thy heart stir within thee at the sight 

Of orchard blooms upon the mossy bough ? 

Doth their sweet household-smile waft back the glow 
Of childhood’s morn? the wondering fresh delight 
In earth’s new coloring, then all strangely bright, 

A joy of fairyland? Doth some old nook 

Haunted by visions of thy first-loved book, 

Rise on thy soul, with faint-streak’d blossoms white, 
Shower’d o’er the turf, and the lone primrose knot, 
And robin’s nest, still faithful to the spot, 

And the bee’s dreamy chime? O gentle friend! 

The world’s cold breath, not time’s, this life bereaves 
Of vernal gifts—Time hallows what he leaves 

And will for us endear spring-memories to the end. 


Joanna Baillie’s play of Ethwald was pleasingly asso- 
ciated with her recollection of having first read it 
among the ruins of Conway Castle. I must quote 
another piece of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry as it is pat tomy 
subject. 

On reading Paul and Virginia in childhood : 


O gentle story of the Indian isle ! 

I loved thee in my lonely childhood well, 

On the sea shore, when day’s last purple smile 

Slept on the waters, and their hollow swell 

And dying cadence lent a deeper spell 

Unto thine ocean pictures. Midst thy palms 

And strange bright birds, my fancy joy’d to dwell, 

And watch the southern cross through midnight calms, 
And track the spicy woods. Yet more I bless’d 

Thy vision of sweet love ; kind, trustful, true, 
Lighting the citron groves—a heavenly guest 

With such pure smiles as Paradise once knew, 
Eventhen my young heart wept o’er the world’s power, 
To reach and blight that holiest Eden flower. 


Sir Egerton Brydges dwells with a hearty enthusiasm 





on the delight Milton’s juvenile poems afforded him. 
He observes, “I shall never forget the years when I 
first had this little volume almost by heart. It was the 
autumn of 1780, in the two months’ interval between 
school and college. Every morning of September, and 
it was a glorious September, I rose early ; and with 
this book in my pocket, or my hand, sallied into the 
wild fields of Wotton and gazed upon the morning 
sun almost before the mists were dispersed: Then I 
read the L’Allegro over and over, almost till I was in 
a delirium. I hung over astile or a gate and listened to 
all the distant rural sounds with ecstacy.” Thomas 
Miller in his Rural Sketches, adveriing to his childhood 
remarks,—how little it took to make him happy in 
those days. A dry crust from the large bread-crock 
which stood under the table; Shakspere, or a volume 
of Scott’s immortal novels, a day of sunshine, and that 
a holiday, and he had to traverse but a single street, 
enter Foxby Lane, and bury himself in the woods to 
reach his heaven. No pride—no object—no ambition 
—poverty was never felt ; and therefore, unknown so 
long as the bread-crock furnished forth its crust; all 
was pleasure, for the clear brook in the wood was 
never dry. Ariel, he says, passed not a happier life 
than his under ‘the blossomed bough.” 

Dr. Aiken, in a work entitled “ Letters from a Fa- 
ther to a Son,” which ought to be more read, for it is 
full of sound sense and imbued with a frank and sin- 
cere spirit, gives the following noble and*just tribute to 
the influence of literature: ‘If domestic enjoyments 
have contributed in the first degree to the happiness of 
my life (and I should be ungrateful not toacknowledge 
that they have,) the pleasures of reading have beyond 
all question held the second place. Without books I have 
never been able to pass a single day to my entire sat- 
isfaction; with them, no day has been so dark as not 
to have its pleasure. Even pain and sickness have 
for a time been charmed away by them. By the easy 
provision of a book in my pocket, I have frequently 
worn through long nights and days in the most disa- 
greeable parts of my profession with all the difference 
in my feelings between calm content and fretful impa- 
tience.” 

Ann Radcliffe was born 9th July, 1764, in London, 
of very respectable parents, descendants of the De 
Witts of Holland, and at the age of twenty-three mar- 
ried William Radcliffe, student et law, who after- 
ward became editor and proprietor of a weekly paper, 
*‘ The English Chronicle.” Two years after her mar- 
riage in 1789, she published the ‘Castles of Athlin 
and Dunbayne,” which gave but faint indications of 
her future renown ; still it is full of adventures; castles 
with trap doors, winding galleries,—but there is a pov- 
erty in the style ; the characters are feebly drawn, and 
with but littlediscrimination. Malcolm, and Matilda, 
Osbert and Alleyn, the Count of Santmorin “come 
like shadows so depart,” and but slightly interest the 
feelings. All is cold and barren as the Highlands, 
where the scene is laid. The Sicilian Romance (1792) 
glows with all the splendid hues of a southern clime, 
and is well worthy of its title. From the first page 
describing the ruins of the Castle of Mazzini, to the 
last, the interest is deep and absorbing, the characters 
are depicted with force and truth, and stand boldly 
from the canvas. Julia and Emilia Mazzini, young 
and beautiful are described, the one lightand graceful, 
her step airy, her mien animated, and her smile en- 
chanting, her eyes dark and full of fire but tempered 
with a modest sweetness. Her features finely turned, 
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every laughing grace playing around her mouth, her 
countenance quickly discovered all’ the various emo- 
tions of her soul. Her hair dark auburn, curled in 
beautiful profusion on her neck. Emilia was fair, 
her hair flaxen, and her dark blue eyes were full of 
sweet expression. Her manners were dignified and 
elegant, and in her air a feminine softness, a tender 
timidity which irresistibly attracted the heart of the 
beholder. After reading a few chapters the fair au- 
thoress lays her spell on you,—a light appears through 
the broken window shutters of an apartment belong- 
ing to a division of the castle which had for many 
years been shut up. Vincent, an old and confidential 
servant of the Marquis, suddenly dies before he can 
make confession of some grievous sin, weighing on 
his heart,—voices and groans are heard in deserted 
apartments, ‘‘and more than echoes talk along 
the walls,” shadowy forms glide by in the obscurity. 
‘Sicilian groves or vales of Arcady” are painted in a 
style equal to Claude, and the savage grandeur of rude 
magnificence has the force of Salvator. There is no 
lack of life in this work ; it is filled with hair breadth 
escapes, faithful lovers, cruel fathers, stern abbots, 
banditti, mouldering castles, and the convent bell is 
heard in twilight hour, or comes borne solemnly along 
on the midnight air. There isa decided improvement 
in ‘* The Romance of the Forest.” This is perhaps the 
most delightful work of its kind ever written. Pierre 
de la Motte, on account of crime is compelled to flee 
from Paris, and leaves it with the intention of living 
in retirement and secresy, and finds a place of refuge 
in the deserted Abbey of St. Clair, in the midst of an 
extensive forest. The scenery, its quiet,—the carolling 
of the birds—the pure air—the perfume of flowers, 
vivid with dew drops, form ascene that laps the senses 
in Elysium. Murder had been committed in the Ab- 
bey, which caused it to be avoided by the peasantry 
as if a pestilence brooded over it. It is impossible to 
put the book down after commencing it, for one’s cu- 
riosity and delight increase with every page. Astrong 
interest is excited where Adeline, ‘‘ soft, modest, mel- 
choly, female fair,” in reading the manuscript, she 
finds—in the vaults of the Abbey—by a dim light, is 
afraid to raise her eyes to the mirror, lest she behold 
some other face there, besides her own. The most 
delicious portion is the description of Swiss scenery 
around the abode of La Luc, a pastor whose charac- 
ter is one of the finest in the entire range of fiction, 
one whose whole life was passed ‘in the deep Sab- 
bath of meek self content.” We love the gentle and 
affectionate Clara, whose young heart is so bewitched 
with her lute, which she plays upon beneath the aca- 
cias which bordered the lake, either during the bright 
and refreshing hours of morning or in the evening 
when the moon sheds its trembling lustre over the 
water and lanscape, filling the heart with placid de- 
light. Who can forget the sound of the music that 
fell on the ear of Clara, asthe vessel floated on summer 
seas along the shore of Provence, with such tender 
and entrancing sweetness, so soft, so soothing, that the 
tears fell from hereyes with pleasure ? That music still 
vibrates on the ear, still fills the air with melody to 
every one who has the good fortune to read this en- 
chanting romance, not in childhood which cannot 
appreciate it, not in mature age which would perhaps 
think it folly, but in the golden time of youth when 
the heart is as pure and innocent as this magic piece 
of fiction. Fielding, in his Tom Jones, sensibly re- 





marks that every book ought to be read with the same 


spirit and in the same manner as it is writ. Mrs. 
Radcliffe, notwithstanding her fame was at its pinna- 
cle, lived in the strictest seclusion. Her husband was 
absent all day, and sometimes till late at night, and it 
was her amusement during these hours to write, and 
on his return to read what she had written in his ab- 
sence. Another of her favorite amusements was tra- 
veling, and every summer she took little journeys into 
the country, stopping just wherever she was attracted 
by the beauty of the scenery, or the conveniencies of 
an Inn. She always traveled with books. This prac- 
tice she kept up from 1797 to the time of her death in 
London (1823) believing with Cowley, that it wasa 
very delightful pastime for two good and agreeable 
friends to travel up and down in places where they are 
by nobody known nor know anybody. She was very 
fond of music, and sang with great taste and feeling— 
and went frequently to the opera. She was always 
delighted to hear fine poetry and prose read aloud, 
and to contemplate the glories and beauties of nature 
were to her an unfailing solace. 


Earth with her thousand voices praises God. 
Co.eripGeE. 


She was very beautiful in youth, had a pure transpa- 
rent complexion, fine eyes, eyebrows, and mouth, 
“Upon her eyelids many graces sate 
Under the shadow of her even brows,” 

and even after her death for many days her counten- 
ance wore an expression of unusual placidity. To 
all her domestic duties she was remarkably attentive, 
and to use the words of Bishop Hall, to her “‘ every 
day was a little life.” In the summer of 1794 she 
made a journey through Holland and the western 
frontier of Germany, and returned down the Rhine, 
and then visited the lakes of Lancashire, Westmore- 
land and Cumberland. In 1795 she published an ac- 
count of this tour, which is very interesting. She had 
a keen, observing eye. Hardwick in Derbyshire, a 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, once the residence of 
the Earl of Shewsbury, Queen Mary’s jailor, is finely 
described. She speaks of a portrait of Mary, in black, 
taken a short time before her death, the countenance 
much faded, deeply marked by indignation and grief, 
and reduced as if to a spectre of herself, frowning with 
suspicion upon all who approached it; the black eyes 
looking out from their corners, thin lips, somewhat 
aquiline nose, and beautiful chin. I wish that I had 
room to copy her picturesque account of the sail from 
Holland to England,—but her remarks on the peasan- 
try she met between Penrith and Keswick J think so 
true, that I transcribe them. ‘* The true consciousness 
of independence which labor and an ignorance of the 
vain appendages, falsely called luxuries, give to the 
inhabitants of these districts, is probably the cause of 
the superiority perceived by strangers in their tempers 
and manners over those of persons apparently better 
cireumstanced. They havenoremembrance of slights 
to be revenged by insults, no hopes from servility, nor 
irritation from the desire of unattainable distinctions. 
Where, on the contrary, the encouragement of artifi- 
cial wants has produced dependence, and mingled 
with the fictitious appearance of wealth many of the 
most real evils of poverty, the benevolence of the tem- 
per flies with the simplicity of the mind. There is, 
perhaps, not a more odious prospect of human society, 
than where an ostentatious,manceuvring and corrupted 
peasantry, taking those, who induce them to crimes, 
for the models of their morality, mimic the vices to 
which they were not born, and attempt the coarse 
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covering of cunning and insolence for practices, which 
it is a science and frequently an object of education to 
conceal by flagitious elegancies. Such persons form 
in the country a bad copy of the worst London society ; 
the vices without the intelligence, and without the 
assuaging virtues.” 

‘The Italian; or, The Confessional of the Black 
Penitents,” 1797, was the last of Mrs. Radcliffe’s works 
that appeared during her life, and it sustained, if it 
did not increase her fame. It was a work that no one 
but herself could have written. The monk Schedoni 
is the most powerfully drawn of all her characters. 
There are terrible scenes scattered with profusion in 
almost every chapter, relieved by delicious descriptions 
of Italian scenery. The adventures of Vivaldi among 
ruins of Paluzzo possess the highest interest—and the 
interview between the Marchesa and Schedoni in the 
church of San Nicolo, and the terrible scenes on the 
sea coast in the ruined tower, where Schedoni, as he is 
about murdering Ellena, discovers her to be his daugh- 
ter, are painted in the deepest tragic style. It is 
strange that this was the last work she published, for 
her success had been most unequivocal and gratifying. 
After her decease, appeared ‘‘ Gaston de Blondeville,” 
in which she introduced a real ghost. All of these 
romances fortunately had attractive titles, in truth so 
attractive, that many have read the books who were 
ignorant of their high repute, and knew nothing of the 
authoress. Butler, in his Remains, (a work worthy to 
be placed by the side of Hudibras), shrewdly remarks, 
“there is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skilful 
observer will as well know what to expect from the 
one as the other.” 

“Fictions like those of Ann Radcliffe’s,” observes 
Sir Walter Scott, “‘may, without injustice, be compared 
with the use of opiates, baneful when habitually and 
constantly resorted to, but of a most blessed power in 
those moments of pain and languor when the whole 
head is sore, and the whole heart sick.” I look back- 





ward through many years, to the time I first met with 
these romances,—the very look of the volumes—the 
places where I read them, are stamped on my brain, & 
bright, glorious, fresh picture. I read them in the 
fields, in the woods,—and, best of all, by the fireside 
in the winter, ‘while the rocking winds were piping 
loud,” and felt the power of genius and its eternal 
effect. Sterne, in one of his sermons, says, almost one 
half of our time is spent in telling and hearing evil of 
one another ;—this may be true of those who have no 
source of amusement in themselves, but it applies not 
to the lover of books, pictures, and concerts, or to him 
who is sensible of the joys of friendship, to the cultiva- 
tion of an urbane and generous intercourse with those 
about him. In the noble words of Coleridge: 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Iam writing this rambling paper “ while the winds 
whistle and the snows descend,” in one of the pleasant- 
est villages in the country. Those mighty elms by the 
window look not as they did last summer, when they 
glittered in the sunshine and proudly bore their leafy 
‘“shonors thick upon them.” Now giant like,they stretch 
their dark branches heavenward, and seem to say to 
the pure snow flakes, ‘thin dancers upon air,” rest 
on us, transient visitors, ye are “ for a day,” we “for 
alltime.” Reader, if thou art ignorant of the writings 
of the Radcliffe, make thyself acquainted with them, 
for they will beguile thee of many a weary hour, and 
cheat the sadness of a rainy day. As for myself, 


All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 
Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring ;—floating past me seems 
My childhood, in this childishness of mine ; 
I care not,—’tis a glimpse of “ auld lang syne.” 
G. F.D. 





THE GIFT.--AN EASTERN TALE. 


BY MRS. N. ORR. 


Ayesna, the flower of the Harem, had risen from her 
soft pillowy cushions, and wandered amid the flowers, 
that opened brightly as in their own Paradise. Her 
gold fringed turban was bound around a face delicate- 
ly oval, and the glossy tresses escaping from their con- 
finement, fell in a wavy light over her shoulders. Her 
eyes dark and languid, yet at times raised with the 
bright timidness of the gazelle, gave a strange fascina- 
tion to her looks, aided by the oriental splendor around 
her. Her tunic of rose colored crape, was exposed by 
the opening of a crimson robe that descended to her 
feet, and scarcely hid a tiny slipper that might have 
been a model for Cinderella. A silken scarf, light and 
airy as a gossamer web, was girded around her waist, 
and fell in a curve of colored light, from the diamond 
clasp that confined it. She had reached the extremity 
of the garden, and now stood overlooking the deep 





waters of the Bosphorus. The silvery wave, as it fell 
on the marble wall, came up with a soft sweet chime, 
and the bulbul’s song was heard from an adjoining 
thicket of roses. A pleasing melancholy stole over the 
features of the fair Georgian, and her syringa echoed 
the sad thoughts that were thrilling her heart-strings. 
It might have been that memory was far away, amid 
her ewn wild hills, where a child she had roamed free 
as the bounding gazelle, and scarcely knew a restraint, 
—or she might remember the time when her head was 
pillowed upon a mother’s breast, and sisters stood 
around, their hearts filled with love and tenderness 
toward her. And now what was she,—the plaything 
of a tyrant,—the mistress of his slaves, but those slaves 
ready to fit the bowstring, at the slightest signification 
of his wishes. This she knew, for had not favorites 
disappeared, even those who seemed to enjoy the 
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brightest smiles of the sultan, and what guaranty had 
she that her fate might not bethe same? Who should 
thwart the despot and live? Life had become a weary 
gift, for love could not dwell in the same heart that 
suspicion had tenanted. And what is life without 
love —God ! that there is a human soul that should 
spurn from it the best gift of the Deity! Even the 
brute creation fee] the divine essence, and the horse 
who lays his proud head caressingly on the shoulder of 
his master, is animated by a nobler principle, and 
stands higher in the moral grade than he who seeks 
solitude, and says, ‘‘ Henceforth, I will have no faith 
in man.” 

The hours stole on. The Georgian still swept the 
strings of her syringa, but with a carelessjtouch, that 
told her mind was occupied with something else. 
Suddenly as if a bright thought had come unbidden, 
though welcome, her voice broke forth in a plaintive 
song: 

Oh, I ask not the stars that lie 
In the azure bed of the summer sky, 
Nor the fleecy clouds that float and fold 
In their melting brightness of purple and gold. 
I would not the zephyr’s trembling wing 
Should a thousand of rarest perfumes bring, 
Nor the evening breeze bear a witching lay 
From the twilight throng at the close of day. 
I wish not the sparkling gems that shine 
In the darkest depths of the Indian mine, 
Nor the pearls that lie in the vasty’ deep 
’ Where Naiads their sportive vigils keep. 
The rainbow hues in the ocean shell 
The spirit of Beauty hath tinted well, 
But I care not for all, my soul would crave 
A gift from the spirit world, not earth or wave. 


Come from thy fairy realms, Queen of the throng,— 
Genii of good gifts, list to my song ;— 

Spirit invisible—powerful—bright, 

Hasten,—oh come, with thy radiant light. 

See !—I command thee, this opal ring— 

Giv’n to my mother, thee it will bring, 

Peri of Paradise, where dost thou roam,— 

Twice I have pressed it,—thrice—thou wilt come.” 


She paused, and a creature, bright as a sunbeam, 
sprang forth at her bidding. Its glittering winglets 
fanned the perfumed air. 

** Ayesha, what wouldst thou ?” 

Its voice was soft as the rippling rill in the grove of 
acacias. 

**T would ask a gift she said, which thou only can’st 
bestow,—the power of reading the hearts of others.” 

Sadness stole over the face of the fair spirit. ‘ 

“Pause, Ayesha, ’tis a fearful gift, the withdrawing 
of the veil, that screens the human heart. Angel pity 
can alone endure it.” 

**Give me the power. Oh how I have distrusted all 
around me ; let me be prepared to meet all evil”—and 
the young girl clasped her hands in supplication. 

The spirit-visitor gave her a small phial, “Think, 
Ayesha, ere you taste this; afterward it will be useless, 
for there can be no blindness again. You must still 
gaze on what mortal eye cannot. I shall obey your 
bidding but once more.” 

It waved its pinions and was gone. A rose leaf fell 
upon the bosom of Ayesha. It was stirred by his pass- 
ing wing. 

Again it was evening. In the same place might be 
seen the airy form of the gentle hearted Ayesha. A 





low sigh burst from her lips, and startled the young 
Peris that were hid in the cups of the tuberose. The 
bubul hushed its plaintive song, and paused to listen. 
The tinkling sound of the marble fountain, came up 
cheerfully as ever. She touched the chords of her 
syringa, and her voice broke forth in a plaintive song. 
“ Oh what are the sparkling gems that set 

Like night stars in my coronet— 

The seed pearl scarf o’er my shoulder thrown, 

Or the diamond light in my azure gone. 


What are the stones that flash and gleam 

In each graceful fold and darkling seam 

Of my priceless robe, that erst had come 
From the choicest stores of the Indian loom. 


What are they all—their light may vie 

With the strange wild fire, in mine own dark eye, 
But they light not the heart in its living tomb, 
Shrouded with sorrow, sadness and gloom. 


Costly exotics, beauteous and rare 

Open their chalices,—perfume the air,— 

Singing birds warble their songs night and day— 
Like me they’re prisoned,—their home far away. 


Fountains are playing, and oh how sweet 

The musical trippings of their silver feet ; 

But the stream that is rushing with music along 
Hath sung in the wildwood its monntain song. 


Spirit Invisible,—where dost thou roam,— 
Peri of Paradise, hither oh come, 

Once, I desire thee,—twice, I have pressed 
The opal jewel, firm to my breast. 


Thrice,—I command thee, thou wilt obey, 
Here to my bidding,—hither, I say ; 

I feel the fanning of thy plumed wing, 
Listen, oh list,—so the song I sing. 


Bid the Death Spirit come from afar, 
Oh let them wrap me in my symar ;* 
Azrael enfold me, thy wing is dark, 
Quickly, oh quick, let it smother life’s spark. 


Genii, thy gift was a curse to my heart 
Chilling the fountains of feeling that start, 
Murmuring music, that stole on my soul, 
Hushed its sweet breathings ’neath its control. 


Oh, I have prayed that the gift might be nought— 
Dearly, too dearly, the knowledge I bought, 

All of earth’s happiness, all of its joy, 

This has revealed to me,—and the alloy. 


Spirit !—the cup of the mighty Jamshid, 

Well for the mortal heart,—well,—it is hid ; 
Else would the draught bring a lingering pain, 
Lasting till earth cliamed her children again. 


Spirit, oh pity me !—if I must live, 

Unto my pained orbs, darkness oh give ! 

Fling now the filmy veil,—silvery screen,— 
The outer and inner world, quickly between!” 

Ah, it was indeed a fearful gift,—that magic draught. 
And she had read the hearts of others. She had seen 
the joyous smile—but as the mockery of mirth, and a 
look of gratitude veiling the most malicious purposes. 
She had heard lips breathe words of love and tender- 
ness, but knew those words, false, as the heart that 
prompted them. She found herself replying to the 
thought , instead of the voice, and of all who approach- 
ed her, none were free from omnipotent selfishness. 
Truly, it had been a weary gift:—she had read the 
hearts of others, but her own was broken! 


* Symar—shroud. 

















THE POET’S VISION. 


“They have no vision of a better world 
To whom this present world seems not a dream.” 


‘*He whostrives to unite the Rear and the IpEat must 
endure toil and sorrow. In either of these regions he 
might find peace; but let him endeavor to unite them 
and he will need the spirit of prophecy, telling of bright 
things to come, to sustain his courage. Yet the only 
true life is in thislabor. He who is solely devoted to 
the ideal is a dreamer; while he who is satisfied with 
the real is equally ignorant of the true life and the true 
work of man.” 

Such was the meditation of a young poet, who sat 
looking from his study-window in the evening. “ No!» 
he continued, as he saw the sons of toil pass by with 
joyless faces,—‘this is not the time nor the place for 
poetry. I can write visions of paradise upon this pa- 
per; but what can I do to write anything like true po- 
etry upon the face of this real world?’ Thus he medi- 
tated until his thoughts had wandered so far that he 
knew not where he was. The twilight gathered; and 
the full, red harvest-moon was just rising over the hill, 
when a strange visitor entered the poet’s study. He was 
an old man with a mild, benevolent and shining coun- 
tenance. Without any introduction, he advanced to- 
wards the young student, looked upon him with a 
smile, and said,—*‘ Will you go with me to that land 
of which you have been dreaming—the land where life 
is poetry, and men are happy ?” 

“Twill go!” said the young poet, “‘ gladly !” 

* But,” said the visitor, with a serious countenance, 
‘are you prepared to do your work when you return ? 
If I give you a glimpse of the New World, will you en- 
deavor to copy some of its features in this Old World, 
of which you complain *—for observe, to none is that 
brighter world displayed as a mere spectacle, but asa 
model, to be imitated here. In all ages visions of that 
world, (called ‘ heaven,’ or ‘ paradise,’ or the ‘ millen- 
nial state,’) have been granted to poets, prophets, and 
philanthropists, that they might return to this world in- 
spired with zeal to improve its fallen condition. If you 
would be one of this band of men, come with me!” 

**Gladly !” said the poet, following his guide. 

They passed through villages and hamlets where the 
poor were going to rest under their roofs of straw ; then 
by noble mansions and through spacious parks and 
avenues of stately trees, until they approached the su- 
burbs of a great city glittering with a thousand lamps. 
On the main road a lord’s carriage was almost driven 
over a poor infirm man. 

‘A type of this Old World!” said the poet. 

‘“‘We take better care of each other in our New 
World,” said the guide. Asthey passed over a bridge, 
on its battlements stood a woman about to throw her- 
self into the water ; but the guide seized her gently and 
whispered some words into her ear which seemed to 
act as a charm. 

“‘ See,” said the poet, “in one of these chambers, 
perhaps, sits some poor author distressed because his 
genius must not unfold for want of a little money ; 
while in yon mansion, a merchant is studying the in- 
vestment of an enormous capital. Men are so unlike 
each other here, that they cannot believe themselves to 
be brothers.” 





They passed by lanes crowded with children grow- 
ing up in ignorance; and they met the carriage of a 
bishop returning from the House of Peers, where he 
had just delivered a speech against every mode of 
teaching the poor, excepting one which was quite im- 
practicable. 

‘* Down that lane,” said the poet, “live poor women 
who ply the needle fourteen hours a-day for twopence ; 
and here comes the carriage of Madam Piccolo, who 
has earned five hundred pound, by singing in an opera 
to-night.” 

‘* This is sucha strange, fantastic world, that it seems 
like a dream to me when I visit it sometimes,” said the 
guide ; “‘ but we will leave it now.” 

Then the scene suddenly changed; and nothing lay 
before the travelers but a wide expanse of country 
covered with moonlight. They passed along until they 
came tothe sea-shore. ‘‘ This is the sea,” said the 
guide, “‘which flows between the Old World and the 
New ; it is the flood of Time, in which a great part of 
the Old World will be swallowed.” 

They embarked in a vessel, on the deep, clear, blue 
water. Below the waves they saw ruins which the 
waters had already covered. There were prison-walls, 
and chains, and scourges, all overgrown with sea- 
weeds, and bright-colored fish were swimming in and 
out of the windows of old dungeons. ‘ Thus,” said 
the guide, “all the grim monuments which distinguish 
the Old from the New World will be buried in these 
waters: then the two worlds will be alike, and a con- 
stant communication will be maintained between them 
over this sea.” 

As the voyagers proceeded on their way, the sky 
became clearer, and the face of the water assumed 
more beautiful colors. As morning dawned, a strain 
of sweet music was heard swelling over the water. 
The poet gazed in the direction from which the wind 
was blowing, and saw a green and gently-rising land. 
Snowy-white halcyons hovered over the blue sea, that 
laved the blooming coast. Along the slope there were 
lines of houses, each having a garden in the front. 
Streams and fountains played among the flowers, and 
gave life and freshness to the scene. On the summit 
of the hill rose a temple of white marble, from which 
the strain of music issued. ‘‘ This is the Land of Rest,” 
said the guide, as the vessel touched the shore. “ Let 
us go up to the temple, and join in the services.” So 
they walked through gardens, up the easy slope, until 
they came to the entrance of the temple. “It is the 
festival of Autumn,” said the guide, as they entered. 
Before them was a marble altar, covered with garlands 
of golden grain, fruits and flowers, and the teacher, 
clothed in a robe of white, with a scarf of emerald 
green, stood by the altar. “Religion with us,” said 
the guide, “maintains a communion with all the 
beautiful changes of nature, and with the progress of 
human life. It has the same basis as the religion pro- 
fessed in the Old World; but we develop it ina very 
different way. As God reveals his glory in various 
forms, we worship nim in various modes.” The most 
beautiful sight in the temple was the company of 
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children, who sang with the men and women a hymn, 
in many parts, of gratitude to God for the harvest, and 
in praise of human industry. ‘‘The men who are 
singing,” said the guide, ‘‘ are laborers in the fields, and 
these are the wives and children.” The hymn was 
beautifully sung. Sometimes one treble voice of a 
child gave out the subject, and then one voice after 
another stole into the strain, until it rose into a sweet 
and solemn fulness of sound. 

When the hymn was ended, the teacher gave an 
addiess, chiefly directed toward the children. 

** See, children,” said he, “ all things live and work 
for each other. The sun, the rain, the dews, the earth, 
the moon, the stars—all have shed their influences to 
ripen this ear of corn. When you behold this you 
must see the sun shining, the rain falling, the earth 
cherishing the seed, the man laboring for its growth, 
while God pours his blessing through all these means. 
Here, then, is a symbol ot life. And as this corn is 
thus given for your life, so you must devote your lives 
for the support and happiness of the whole family to 
which you belong. All things are holy which live in 
the bond of union. Not alone in this temple is divine 
service performed. Here we have the expressions in 
words, music and other symbols, of that worship which 
is otherwise expressed in deeds. Every stroke of the 
miner’s axe ; every movement of the gardener’s spade 
and the reaper’s sickle, animated by a good and benevo- 
lent motive, is an act of worship. All branches of art 
and industry are parts of one continual service in one 
temple.” Such was the strain of the teacher’s dis- 
course. 

The poet was delighted with the arrangement of in- 
dustry in this New World. He remained for some 
days in one of the agricultural villages, making him- 
self acquainted with the lives and circumstances of the 


laborers. Their condition even realized the dreams of 


his poetry. Labor and happiness were married. The 
toiling hand was directed by the well-developed mind. 
The laborers and their families rose soon after dawn, 
and before going forth to the fields many of them united 
with their children in singing cheerful songs, praising 
the Creator, and encouraging man’s industry. At an 
early hour in the evening, except during harvest, they 
returned to their homes, washed themselves, and chang- 
ed their dress, then amused themselves in their gardens, 
or read, or sung, or talked, or played on musical instru- 
ments until the hour of rest. In every village was a 
library, and also a spacious building as a Bath-and- 
Wash-House for the whole of the inhabitants. 

**Here the Old World is imitating you,” said the 
poet. ‘ We have now public baths for the poor in our 
metropolis.” 

‘A very good beginning,” said the guide—“ one of 
the best signs of your times!” 

There was a school in every village. The country 
was divided into districts, each containing a number 
of villages; and certain literary and well-qualified 
men were appointed over these districts. One gave 
lectures on music, another on painting, another on the 
natural sciences, and so on, according to their respec- 
tive attainments; so that the minds of the people were 
kept in union with the best intellects of the country. 

After inspecting and admiring the works of industry 
and the educational system of the country, the poet 
visited some of the places of public amusement. He 
was delighted in the Gallery of Painting to find that 
artists did not restrict themselves to a few old subjects ; 
but devoted their powers to illustrate and beautify the 





life of the people around them. Here art and industry 
were companions. Peasants stood gazing on beautiful 
pictures, and were glad to find that the artist did not 
consider their labors unworthy of his pencil. One 
artist exhibited a series of pictures illustrating peasant- 
life. In one painting the peasant was seen going forth 
into the fields in the freshness of a spring morning. 
In other parts of the series, the various employments 
of ploughing, sowing, reaping, and harvest-home were 
illustrated ; and in the last number, the aged laborer, 
surrounded with his family, sat under a tree before his 
cottage, in the evening light, enjoying anticipation of 
the rest beyond the grave. 

Equally was our poet charmed in the Hall of Music ; 
for here the musicians of the country did not come to 
exhibit strange tricks upon instruments, nor merely to 
show their ability, but to employ the power of har- 
monious sounds, reverently and reasonably, for the 
delight and edification of the people. Accordingly, the 
pieces sung and performed were not on stale theatrical 
subjects, but such as hymns, anthems, and cantatas 
on various themes of real human life. One of these 
pieces, which pleased our poet well, was a cantata on 
the “ Praises of Labor,” consisting of various songs, 
celebrating various parts of industry, giving 

“ Honor to the sailor brave, 
Who seers his vessel o’er the wave, 
And to the miner, who from night 
Brings up earth’s riches to the light ;” 


and ending with a full chorus, in which miners, peas- 
ants, and other workers all sang heartily, 


“ The friendly heart and the working hand 
Shall spread contentment through the land.” 


Among the places of recreation, there was one where 
the poet found especial amusement. It was an ob- 
servatory upon a high hill, commanding a view of 
some parts of the Old World. Here was a large teles- 
cope placed under the care of a speculative man, who 
was glad to obtain some information trom the poet 
respecting the scenes in the Old World, which the 
telescope revealed. 

“T see,” said the man of the telescope, “in a park 
near your metropolis, splendid equipages, conveying 
persons of great importance, as I suppose ; but, though 
I have seen these persons assembling on grounds where 
horses gallop, or where those troops of men in red 
clothes march about, I can never see them amid an 
assembly of laborers, or taking any part in the recrea- 
tions of the poor people. How is this ?” 

‘*Those men with gay equipages,” said the poet, 
‘are our ‘lords,’ our ‘aristocracy,’ and, of course, they 
cannot associate with poor people.” 

** What! do they not recognise the importance and 
dignity of labor} Then there must be a lamentable 
want of education among your gay people,” said the 
observer ; “but what do these troops of red men mean 2 
They have implements; but I cannot see that they use 
them in any useful work, and yet they do not seem to 
be at play.” 

**We call them our soldiers,” said the poet, “and 
they are employed to kill people in other nations, or to 
keep our own people in control.” 

** What! do you require such a sort of government ? 
Have you no temples?’ said the observer. ‘I see 
large buildings, here and there, with towers and spires, 
and I should take these to be your temples ; but I can- 
not see any schools attached to them, and few people 
go to them except once in seven days.” 
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‘* These are our churches,” said the poet: “‘ but they 
have not schools attached to them.” 

‘Oh, then, your schools are perhaps these large 
gloomy buildings which we see,” said the observer, 
‘but they are built in a very bad style for schools.” 

“They are prisons instead of schools,” said the poet; 
**prisons where we chain np unhappy men, who often 
become criminals for want of good education.” 

“You give me gloomy views of the Old World,” said 
the observer; “I shall no longer be able to look upen 
it with pleasure.” 

**But in yon Old World,” said the poet, ‘there are 
some minds who have visions of the New World, and 
who are determined to strive patiently for the fulfil- 
ment of what good prophets have said.” 

**Then there is a hope for you,” said the observer ; 
and I will continue my observation on yon strange 
part of the universe. And as the minds of Whom you 
speak, act upon society in your world, I shall expect 
too see yon gloomy prison disappear, and schools rising 
in all your villages, and your rich and gay people in- 
termingling with the poor and the laborious.” 

After he had witnessed, with delight, many of the 
beautiful scenes of unity and happiness in this New 
World, the poet returned to the teacher, and asked for 
instruction as to the best means of improving the con- 
dition of the Old World. ‘‘ Here I could willingly stay 
for ever,” said he; ‘* but duty calls me to return.” 

Tell the men of the Old World,” said the teacher, 
“what you have seen here, and let them know how 
human nature may be trained, if never to reach that 





consummation of which seers have spoken, yet to pre- 
sent to the eye of Heaven something more like a happy 
and harmonious system than it doesnow. Many glori- 
ous things are possibilities. Necessary knowledge may 
be imparted to all; moral and preventive measures 
may take the place of a great part of your punitive 
system ; the rich and the pocr need not dwell apart in 
extreme disunion ; millions of lives and of wealth may 
be saved by the cessation of war; the arts and sciences 
may be devoted to their proper end, to refine society ; 
the physical cireumstances of your people may be 
brought into harmony with the laws of healthful nature. 
Ifyou would find a centre and a source for all these im- 
provements, let me exhort you to return to the criginal 
spirit and purpose of that religion which you still pro- 
fess. No longer worship the letter; but unfold and 
apply to life the benevolent spirit of your creed. Poet! 
do thy duty. Utter the truth that is in thee. Be faith- 
ful to the ideal, even when not a ray of it seems to shine 
through the real. Strive on and be patient! Re- 
turn to that Old World which is to be renovated, where 
the evil is even now passing away, though it boasts 
that it will endure for ever. Go, and be a man of the 
New World in the m‘dst of the Old. When yeu have 
done your work, then come and dwell with us for 
ever!” 

Then the poet awoke ; for the light of morning was 
now shining in his chamber, and, inspired by the 
vision, he said, ‘‘As the shades of night are passing 
from yon mountain, so shall the shades of evil pass 
away from this world !” JOSEPH GOSTICK. 








THE EXILE’S 


Lanp of my childhood ! when shall I behold 
A land so lovely—so beloved as thee! 
Softness so touching—magnitude so bold, 
Mingled in such delightful harmony ! 
And thou sweet spot more precious far to me 
Than wealth—than power—than all created things, 
My peaceful home—home of my infancy, 
I would not lose the bliss thine image brings 
To clothe in purple and to feast with kings. 


Nursed amid rocks that bathed their crests in heaven, 
My soul expanding in their presence caught 
(As clouds absorb the glowing hues of even) 
A deeper, mightier, character of thought,— 
Childhood passed by,—and opening manhood brought 
Sensations such as language ne’er expressed, 
And oft at dawn some towering steep I sought 
To still the tumult of my bounding breast 
And gaze upon the universe at rest. 


Oh! it was grand to see the misty shroud 

That night had gathered, up the mountain whirled, 
Till the loose draperies of each sun-smit cloud, 

Like silvered banners round their peaks were furled, 
While far beneath—the mimic smoke-wreath curled. 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


No sound was there save ocean’s stifled moan, 
As the huge cliffs its billows backward hurled, 

Or when the eagle shrieked—as high and lone 

He soared and wheeled in regions all his own. 


Books I had none ; but nature’s mighty store 
To me was open, and a radiant clime 
Rich in her bounty wooed me to her love. 
Above me waved the citron and the lime, 
Beneath, ’mid blossoms ever in their prime, 
Lay the gray wrecks of untraditioned age, 
The flower-wreathed victims of the tyrant, Time, 
Spoils of a warfare that he still must wage 
Till one wide ruin satiate his rage. 


I never knew a parent’s fond caress— 
I grew untended as the mountain tree— 
Amid my sorrow there was none to bless, 
No lip to smile upon my boyish glee— 
Yet, my loved country, memory clings to thee 
As to a mother’s breast a favored child— 
And oh! I would my sepulchre might be 
Beneath the flowers that cradled me—when wild 
With joy and hope like them [blushed and smiled. 
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JACK HUMPHREY.--A BALLAD. 


BY E. HELFENSTEIN. 


From Wampoa sailed a gallant ship 
Out o’er the China sea, 

A stout bold man commanded her, 
They called him Jack Humphrey. 


“Tis long ere we get home, I wis, 
The way is long to sail— 
Two hundred days ’t will be or more 
Withouten any fail.” 


Then up spake he with laugh and oath, 
“ My hearties, mark me well, 

For I'll be home in half that time 
Or else I go to h—I. 


A hundred days, my hearty tars, 
And we'll in Freeport be— 

Ye with your loves and I with Jane, 
As my name’s Jack Humphrey.” 


Oh, Freeport is a sea-port town, 
With hills of slippery clay, 

And long ’t will be ere ye get there 
From China seas away. 


Good Freeport, in the State of Maine, 
A cold and bleak countrie— 

Thy mother knits the mittens now 
For thy next voyage, Humphrey. 


Thy mother lays the Bible by, 
And sips the good green tea— 

For she bethinks of him who brought 
The herb from o’er the sea. 


Fair Jenny climbs the highest hill 
That looks out o’er the lea, 

And every ship that passes by 
She takes for Jack Humphrey. 


She puts the sea-shell to her ear, 
And listens for its sound, 

For well she knows when it is mute 
The giver must be drowned. 


The good ship reels with press of sail, 
The topsails rake the blast— 

Good lack ! Jack Humphrey, but the ship 
Is going wondrous fast. 


By Madagascar’s savage strand, 
With winds that westering blew, 

And westward set the ship-wrecked spar, 
And weed they drifted through. 


Adown the Indian Ocean now, 
By Cape Lagullus by— 
“ A steady hand my helmsman bear— 
The wind is wondrous high.” 


Around the Cape now bear her up, 
Look to the Table-land ; 

A ghostly shroud is flapping there, 
Spread out by spectral hand. 


The great white Albatross wheels round, 
And surgeth in the wind ; 

The brave ship bears before the blast, 
The Albatross behind. 


Westward, westward sped they on, 
Nor never furled a sail— 

The masts and spars they shrieked and bowed 
Before the heavy gale. 








The cold, pale moon with round wan face, 
Looked through the mackeral sky— 
And looked upon the Albatross, 
The white caps mounting high. 


The white moon from the mackerel sky 
Looked on the gallant ship, 

Where stood Jack Humphrey by the mast, 
With proud and circling lip. 


Like wool the flecking foam is cast, 
The murky night is cold, 
“ Jack Humphrey douse the stud-n-sails— 
I trow thou art too bold.” 


“ Now hold thy speech, thou mariner, 
The mast may shake and bow, 
And every sail be split in twain, 
Or we will go as now.” 





“ A ship, a ship ! Jack Humphrey mark, 
Close reefed is her topsail— 
And all her sheets are carried home, 
That she may ride the gale.” 


“A sail! a sail! behold how fast 
She scuds under bare poles, 
And every face is white as death, 
God save their craven souls !” 


“ Amen, amen !” the seaman cried, 
“We wish them nothing less, 
For our good ship will soon be swamped— 
Pray God our souls to bless.” 


“ Ahoy, ahoy, thou bold captain, 
How is’t ye bear such sail ? 
Ahoy ! ahoy ! where are ye bound, 
If ye outlive the gale ?” 


Jack Humphrey leaped the quarter deck 
And hard his two feet rang— 

He swore an oath, and loud he laughed 
Athrough the trumpet’s clang. 


Jack Humphrey leaped the weather rail, 
Loud did his trumpet yell— 
“I’m bound for Maine in sixty days, 
Or else I go to h—ll.” 


“ Now, God forefend, thou wicked man, 
Thy speech is over bold— 
I would not be in thy stout ship, 
An she were made of gold.” 


Jack Humphrey strode the quarter deck 
In scorn louk laughéd he, 
“ Now bear away, my helmsman, bear, 
The wind pipes merrily.” 


The helmsman braced his two feet wide, 
The ship so plunged the sea— 

And every man sank to his knees, 
“ Kneel, kneel thee, Jack Humphrey.” 


Adown, adown ! the sea sucks in 
The hull—the mast—the spar— 

Above spreads out the gray cold sky, 
And shows a single star. 


The Albatross above the place, 
Wheels wildly to and fro— 

A white fin gleams above the tide, 
Then plunges it below. 








THE DOWIE DENS OF YARROW. 


As he gaed up the Teunies bank, 
I wot he gaed wi’ sorrow, 
Till, down in a den, he spied nine armed men, 


On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 


Late at e’en, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawing, 
They set a combat them between, 

To fight it in the dawing. 


** O stay at hame, my noble lord! 
O stay at hame my marrow ! 
My cruel brother will you betray 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow.” 


** O fare ye weel, my ladye gaye! 
O fare ye weel my Sarah ! 
For I maun gae, though I ne’er return 
Frae the dowie banks o’ Yarrow !” 


She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 


As oft she had done before, O ; 
She belted him with his noble brand, 
And he’s away to Yarrow. 
VOLUME I1I—12. 





“O! come ye here to part your land, 
The bonnie forest thorough ? 
Or come ye here to wield your brand, 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow ?” 


‘* T come not here to part my land, 
And neither to beg nor borrow ; 
I come to wield my noble brand, 
On the bonnie banks of Yarrow.” 


** Tf I see all, ye’re nine to ane, 
And that’s an unequal marrow ; 
Yet will I fight while lasts my brand, 
On the bonnie banks of Yarrow.” 
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They ’ve slain—the comeliest Knight they *ve slain, 
He bleeding lies on Yarrow.” 


Four has he hurt, and five has slain, 
On the bonnie braes of Yarrow ; 
Till that stubborn Knight came him behind, 


As she sped dow high high hill, 
And ran his body thorough. sete se eng porate takin. ia 


She gaed wi’ dole and sorrow ; 
And in the den spied ten slain men, 
On the dowie banks of Yarrow. 


* Gae hame, gae hame, good brother John, 
And tell your sister Sarah 
To come and lift her leafu’ lord ; 


; She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
He’s sleeping sound on Yarrow.”— 


She searched his wounds all thorough ; 
She kissed them till her lips grew red 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 


*¢ Yestreen I dreamed a dolefu’ dream ; 
I fear there will be sorrow ! 
I dreamed I pu’d the heather green, 


‘ * Now haud your tongue, my daughter dear! 
Wi’ my true love on Yarrow. - 


For a’ this breeds but sorrow ; 
I'll wed ye to a better lord 
Than him ye lost on Yarrow.” 


O gentle wind, that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss from his sweet mouth, 


‘And tell , cadets * © haud your tongue, my father dear ; 
nd tell me how he fareth ! 


Ye mind me but of sorrow ; 
A fairer rose did never bloom 
Than now lies cropped on Yarrow.” 


* But in the glen, strive arméd men ; 
They ’ve wrought me dole and sorrow, 








WALTER LYSLE: OR A PROMISE REDEEMED. 
* BY ROBERT F. GREELEY, Avrnor or “Otp Cro’ Nest.” 


“ This retreat 
Of spreading boughs, where summer winds make sweet 
The blackberries ripening ’neath its emerald screen ; 
These hollows, roofed with cedar, where the wren 





Chirps undisturb’d beside the running brook.” 


A BEAUTIFUL valley, bordered on every side by clus- 
tering masses of rich and many-colored foliage inter- 
sects, like a deep-set scar, the central portion of Penn- 
sylvania,—not the least remarkable feature of which 
is its almost total seclusion from the turbulent world 
by which it is surrounded. Owing to its peculiar in- 
appropriateness for business, or to a combination of 
similar causes, its quiet nooks and shady glens have 
heretofore escaped pollution, and railway shares, with 
other like hallucinations, are things unknown. 

As if it had been intended that nothing should be 
wanting to complete the attractions of this favored 
spot, its indwellers seem to have become imbued with 
the infectious spirit of peace which broods over it, and 
the clacking of mill-wheels, the roaring of miniature 
waterfalls, the lowing of cattle, are the only sounds 
which occur to vary its delightful stillness. 

When the crimson sunset of mid-summer is linger- 
ing upon the tops of the distant hills, enveloping them, 
as it were, in a purple veil, and casting into the shade 
all that lies between, the beautiful Susquehannah, 
catching the fading days, 


“ As slowly they blend with the coming of eve,” 


seems tranformed by their subtle alchemy into a vein 
of molten gold, and glides gently upon its winding 
course amid the far-off dells, until lost to view in the 
distance. A change now comes over the slumbering 
landscape. The last beam of Old Sol has disappeared 
reluctantly from the loftiest hill-top, and yonder, high 
in the star-gemmed arch above, the early moon comes 
forth with her train of glittering satellites, and casts a 
softer glow upon the scene. From among the trees 





little lights shine forth from the windows of the cot- 
tagers, serving as beacons to the way-worn traveler, and 
in the tangled underwood is heard the ceaseless chirp- 


ing of innumerable crickets. 
* * * 7 * * 


It was on such a night as this we have just described 
—the tirae, mid-summer,—that Walter Lysle, the 
youngest and most industrious farmer in the valley, 
sat down, in company with his blooming wife, to 
whom he had been but a few months married, to par- 
take of their evening meal. The kettle sang merrily 
upon the hearth, and the little fire which was always 
kept burning, let the weather be warm or cold, for house- 
hold purposes, cast a ruddy glow upon the snow-white 
table-cloth, and upon the simple objects of furniture 
which filled the room. A small wicker cradle stood 
upon the floor, mid-way between the young couple, 
containing a treasure which neither would have bar- 
tered for the wealth of a thousand Golcondas; and 
upon the ample hearth-stone, with his nose placed as 
closely against the crackling embers as the heat would 
allow, a huge and shaggy dog, the farmer’s only assis- 
tant in his daily toil, and the faithful companion of all 
his master’s rambles, had settled himself cozily down 
for an houz’s uninterrupted cogitation. From the sul- 
triness of the night, the windows were both thrown 
open, and the chirping of the crickets without, and 
the singing of the kettle within, mingled together in a 
kind of fantastic chorus, by no means unpleasing to 
listen to. 

The cottage was, in itself, a mere band-box of a 
place, with hardly room enough to move about in, and 
surveying it as a stranger from without, you could not 


which line the valley on either side, a multitufde of! help wondering how two human beings of any dimen- 
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sion could, by any possibility, continue to live in so 
diminutive a dwelling. Yet Walter Lysle and his 
pretty wife had never bestowed a thought upon the 
matter, but lived in their own humble way throughout 
the year, without a single care to disturb the even cur- 
rent of their existence. 

Walter Lysle was the son of an upright and thrifty 
farmer, and had received his education, although a 
plain one, in common with many whose families oc- 
cupied, as the world goes, a position far superior to 
his own. Among those with whom he became thus 
associated, was one for whom the young farmer con- 
ceived a lasting friendship ; and so strong became the 
attachment between the two, that, at last, Walter 
Lysle and William Kennedy grew to be looked upon as 
brothers, and shared all things in common with each 
other. As time flew by, the two lads, having received 
what their parents deemed a sufficient degree of in- 
struction, were withdrawn from their studies, and 
separated, with a mutual promise never to lose sight 
of their early friendship, but to stand by and assist one 
another to the best of their abilities, whenever future 
occasion should demand it. 

William Kennedy was transplanted to the city, 
where he floundered about, for a time, among dealers 
in various commodities, until, catching the thirst for 
gain which has been the ruin of many a noble soul, 
he became, ina short time, the possessor of a snug 
fortune and a flourishing business. Like others in his 
situation, Kennedy now imagined that, unless one 
lives extravagantly, and follows the fashions, wealth 
was only an incumbrance, and so forgetful of the good 
he might have effected, had he been so disposed, he 
threw himself, at once, among that society for which 
he had long unavailingly yearned, and, having taken 
unto himself a wealthy bride, endeavored to persuade 
himself that he had nothing farther remaining to 
desire. But, alas! he soon found that happiness does 
not always follow riches, and what he had formerly 
anticipated as a source of never-failing gratification, 
became, instead, his bane! 

Meantime, far different was the course pursued by 
his whilom companion and playmate, Walter Lysle. 
Immediately on quitting school, the latter was with- 
drawn again to his father’s farm, and, being of an 
industrious and contented disposition, he became an 
universal favorite in the valley, as well as with his 
father, who, in dying, bequeathed to him all his 
worldly possessions, viz.: an unsullied reputation, and 
a five years lease of the farm which he had assisted in 
cultivating. Thus situated, Walter was not long in 
uniting himself to a maiden whose reputation was as 
spotless as his own, with whom, up to the period at 
which our tale commences, he had lived as happily as 
husband could desire. 

On the evening in question, Walter Lysle’s usually 
open brow wore an expression of thought somewhat 
uncommon to it, and the few words of conversation 
which, from time to time, fell from his lips were brief 
and disjointed; a sure evidence that his mind was 
bent upon some subject of more than trifling interest. 
At length his gravity became so apparent, that even 
his wife could not help observing it, and as she traced 
each feature With an anxious eye, she exclaimed: 

“Why, Walter, what has come over you, of a sud- 
den? A few minutes ago, you were all mirth and 
cheerfulness, and now you are as grave and pensive 
asanowl. What can the man be thinking of?’ 





“1 have been thinking, Mary,” he answered, “of 


the many happy hours we have passed together 
beneath this humble roof, and how many poor crea- 
tures there are in this same world who know not even 
the name of happiness. Truly, Mary, we have cause 
to thank Providence for its favors.” 

‘** Aye, indeed, Walter—for I am sure it has left us 
nothing else to wish for.” 

* Yes, one thing, Mary—only one thing.” 

** And what is that, Walter ?”’ 

“Our farm, Mary, and this pretty cottage, which 
we have occupied in common together, until it has 
become a part and portion, almost, of our being—I 
would we might call it ours.” 

“That would be more agreeable, it is true, Walter ; 
but, after all, a lease is just as good, if we can only 
bring ourselves to think so.” 

* Not quite as good, Mary. For instance, suppose 
the present owner—who, there is no gainsaying, has 
been very kind to us—should suddenly die, and the 
property fall into other hands. And suppose the new 
owner to be a man who loves his own interest better 
than he loves to promote the welfare and the happiness 
of others. Suppose, when our lease had expired, this 
person should come to me, and say, ‘ Walter Lysle, 
you may be an honest man, a faithful husband, and 
an industrious farmer, but—you don’t pay me enough 
for my land!’ What would become of us in such a 
case, Mary ?” 

“Work, Walter!—could we not? We are both 
willing, and there are plenty in the valley who would 
employ us, if need were.” 

“Yes, Mary—that is true; but if we were to be 
driven, like worthless cattle, from the old homestead, 
endeared to us by so many recollections, I should never 
hold up my head again. But, hark!—there is a foot- 
step coming up the walk, and a strange one, too, or 
Bruin, here, is, for once in his life, mistaken.” 

Even as he spoke, the sagacious animal rose to his 
feet, and, pricking his ears, placed himself at the side 
of his master—prepared to welcome or repulse the in- 
truder, as the case might be. A slight pause followed, 
during which the steps drew gradually nearer. At 
length they ceased altogether, and a knock was heard 
upon the door. 

““Why don’t you go, Walter?” asked his wife, not 
knowing what to make of his reluctance. ‘I declare, 
I believe you are half-afratl.” 

“ Afraid %—not I!” said Walter, rallying. “Come 
in, whoever it is that knocks!” he added, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard without. 

The door opened, and in obedience to the summons 
there entered, at the same moment, a man of tall 
figure and sinister aspect, the state of whose attire, 
disordered and covered with dust as it was, proclaimed 
that he had been long upon the road. He did not re- 
move the broad-brimmed hat which he had worn on 
entering, but, advancing into the centre of the apart- 
ment, and extending a letter, he said, in the gruffest 
tone imaginable: 

** A letter for Walter Lysle. Are you the rman?” 

Walter, disgusted at the messenger’s insolence, made 
no reply, but, taking from him the letter, bade him, 
with a motion of his finger, to be seated. 

“Thank you,” said the messenger,—‘*I prefer stand- 
ing. I don’t mind a glass of wine, though—if you 
have it.” 

“We have no wine, but I will bring you some 
cider,” said Mary, vanishing. 

Meanwhile, Walter observing that the seal was. 
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black, broke open the letter with a trembling hand, 
and found within it a confirmation of his most dire 
forebodings. He felt the necessity of concealing his 
emotion from his wife, however, and had barely time 
to remark to the stranger that he would confer with 
him shortly alone, when Mary reappeared with a tan- 
kard of cider. This the messenger swallowed at a 
draught, and Waiter, making an excuse in a tone as 
easy as it was possible for him to assume, left the room 
with him, promising in a few minutes to return. 

The time wore on, and the usual hour for retiring 
had long passed, but still Walter Lysle came not. The 
heart of Mary Lysle grew sad and lone, and her eyes 
were dim and swollen with over-watching. Her mind 
imagined all the horrible things it was possible to 
think, and as his absence was prolonged her fears were 
increased. Sometimes she imagined that the stranger 
was some enemy of her husband, and had decoyed 
him into some lone spot under the guise of business 
for the purpose of murdering him. Then again, 
she was impelled to laugh at her own thoughts, and 
her terrors would pass away—only to return, however, 
in a tenfold proportion. She had even resolved within 
herself that she would go forth in search of him, when, 
just as she was on the point of despairing, a hasty step 
was heard without, and Walter Lysle made his ap- 
pearance. 

But what a change had taken place since he went 
forth. His countenance, before ruddy with the glow 
of health and wholesome excitement, was now the 
hue of ashes. His dress was disordered, and there 
was a wildness in his dark eyes as they glared around 
him, which made Mary shrink from the embrace 
which she had solicited. 

** Good God, husband! what has happened ? Speak 
—I must know all. Iam your wife, and have a right 
to it.” 

“We are ruined, Mary—ruined and undone !”— 
groaned her husband, as he threw himself exhausted, 
into a chair. 

**Ruined? how, and by whom ?” 

“You remember my forebodings this evening”— 

* Yes—what then ?”’ 

“I spoke with the tongue of a prophet, Mary—of a 
prophet who foretells his own destruction. You ob- 
served the letter given me by the stranger who broke 
in upon us so abruptly ?” 

“Tdid. What then ?”’ 

“Tt was sealed with black, you may remember— 
with black, Mary—a sure sign of evil. Before I broke 
the wax, I knew what was coming. Mary, that letter 
announced to me the very calamity I had only a few 
moments previously apprehended. The proprietor is 
dead.” 

* And is that all, Walter ?”’ 

“That is the lightest evil, Mary. The farm has 
passed into the hands of another, and will be sold 
within a fornight !”’ 

“Well, Walter, we can work. We have youth and 
health, and strength—at least those blessings are still 
secured to us. As long as we can enjoy these, who 
shall say that we are poor ?”’ 

It isa noble thought—a thought worthy of your- 
self, my own Mary,” replied her husband. ‘ But I 
fear that the loss of home will render my poor shoul- 
ders unequal to the burthen. When I think that we 
must part—” 

**Good gracious !—part, Walter?’ exclaimed Mary, 
starting up, with a look of affright. 


“With our farm, Mary, I was about observing, if 
you had suffered me to finish the sentence,” he added, 
half smilingly. 

Their eyes met—there was no mistaking the expres- 
sion of Walter Lysle’s earnest, though reproachful 
look. His wife returned his gaze for several minutes, 
and then threw herself into his sinewy arms, with 
something between a laugh and a cry. The young 
farmer, forgetful for the moment of all his troubles, so 
strong is woman’s influence, surveyed her comely fea- 
tures, with a look of pride, and as she glanced laugh- 
ingly up into his honest face, with eyes yet moist from 
the effects of the anticipated freshet, he said, in a tone 
half-serious, half-jesting : 

** Mary Lysle—Mary Lysle: the wife who doubts her 
husband’s faith will lead but q sorry life, depend upon 
ar 

“*T deserve the reproach,” she answered, blushing 
slightly. ‘ But the strangeness of your conduct, Wal- 
ter,—I was not without a reason, at all events.” 

At this allusion to his demeanor, the famer’s mind 
was suddenly recalled to the incidents which had dis- 
turbed it ;—the caressess of his wife—the delights of 
home were forgotten—his brow became once more 
dark as his recollection reverted to the occurrences of 
the evening, and his former moody fit returned again. 

“T had forgotten our misfortune, Mary,” he said, 
with a deep sigh. 

‘* And is there no hope—no chance ?” 

** None—not the slightest, Mary. The land is to be 
sold at a price utterly beyond my means, and unless I 
can obtain the requisite amount, we must leave the 
place, forever.” 

This discouraging speech was followed by a dead 
silence on the parts of both husband and wife—during 
which both sat gazing into the fire, buried in ramina- 
tions of anything but an agreeable nature. The wife 
was the first to break the silence. 

**T have a thought, Walter. The proprietor, you 
say, will be here in a few days, in person.” 

**So his agent gave me to understand.” 

‘Things may not be so bad, after all, then. We 
will seek him out the moment that he arrives, and, 
throwing ourselves at his feet, will tell him our story— 
how we have lived upon the farm until we have grown 
so accustomed to it, that it would be like tearing our 
heartstrings asunder to abandon it. Iam sure, when 
he has heard all, he will not do us such gross in- 
justice.” 

**T fear you are too sanguine,” said her husband, 
after he had for some moments considered the propo- 
sition. ‘* Money hardens the heart, I have heard it 
said, and our landlord is reputed to be wealthy beyond 
most men. Nevertheless, we can but make the en- 
deavor—so, until it 7s made, let us hope that all may 
be for the best.” 

Nothing farther was said upon the subject that eve- 
ning, for Mary Lysle was a prudent housewife, and 
she had much to accomplish before the usual hour of 
retiring. As for her husband, he had drawn his chair 
close to the open window, and was already busied in 
watching the stars, and wondering what would be the 
result of the proposed negotiation. 

The next day was Sabbath, and that was an occa- 
sion which few of the residents of the valley were 
known to disregard. It was a pleasing sight to ob- 
serve—the disjointed procession of rustics, as they took 
their customary route toward the single little church 





which served for a place of worship to all the honest 
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farmers for miles around. Their attire, plain, but neat 
to a degree ; the cheerful air worn by their respective 
faces ; the meaning glances of the younger couples— 
the knowing looks of the older ones, who, notwith- 
standing, cared not to interfere with their love-making ; 
the unrestrained prattling of the children ; the clear 
but musical tones of the church bell, which might be 
heard, small though it was, from one end of the valley 
to the other, and even beyond; the brilliant colors of 
the flowers and the redundancy of the foliage; the 
twittering of hundreds of birds, whose tiny voices 
mingled with the bubbling music of the many springs 
and rivulets which intersected the pathways ; and over 
all the clear unclouded sky and brilliant sun—all lent 
to the scene an aspect of enchantment worth all the 
spectacles the world ever produced. 

All these things Walter Lysle had noticed over and 
over again. He was familiar with every bird, and 
bush, and tree. There was not a single landmark 
with which he was unacquainted. But on this occa- 
sion he heeded not the objects which had formerly given 
him so much pleasure, and many of his neighbors 
whom he passed upon the road in his little wagon, 
without his customary nod and smile, whispered 
among themselves, and wondered what it was that 
had thus suddenly come over him. 

The distraught farmer gave but little attention to the 
sermon that day, for almost the first person whom he 
encountered upon entering the church was the dreaded 
agent, lolling idly against one of the pilasters, endea- 
voring to catch the eyes of the rustic damsels as they 
passed. The man bowed quite politely to the young 
couple, but Walter only shuddered and passed on. . 

From this time forward, a change seemed to come 
over the fortunes of the Lysles. The luxuriant garden 
which surrounded their snug little domicile was no 
longer trained and cultured as it had been in times 
gone by, and weeds were allowed to intrude their poi- 
sonous stalks amid the fragrant beds of roses and daf- 
fodils, without an effort being made towards their 
eradication. The fertile fields no longer exhibited any 
signs of that care and attention which had formerly 
been bestowed upon them, but everything was neg- 
lected and suffered to fall to decay, while Walter Lysle 
himself, almost bereft of his reason by the sudden and 
unexpected blow which had fallen upon him, instead 
of attending to his farm, as was once his wont, spent 
the greater portion of his time in solitary rambles, or 
sat idly brooding in his chair all day. Had it not been 
for Mary Lysle, who, like a true woman, became only 
the more resigned as new misfortunes appeared, and 
who was constantly engaged in endeavoring to soothe 
and sustain her unhappy partner, there is no telling 
what might not have happened. But Walter Lysle, 
overwhelmed and cast down as he was by his reverses, 
was never deaf to that one beloved voice, which had 
been his unceasing comforter many a time before in 
sickness and distress, and though his wife could not 
altogether remove the frown which had gathered upon 
his brow, her cheerful words and gentle attentions 
lightened in some degree the load which had weighed 
so heavily upon his heart. 

Such was the aspect of affairs, when, some days 
subsequent to the agent’s appearance in the valley, a 
magnificent barouche, having about it all the evi- 
dences of wealth, drew up at the foot of the little lawn 
before Walter Lysle’s door, and a good-looking gentle- 
man, of the middle age, sprang out, and advanced up 
the graveled walk toward the porch. Here he looked 








about, for some minutes, for a bell-pull, but not disco- 
vering one, drew off one of his white kid gloves, and 
was about making a demonstration upon one of the 
door-posts, when Mary Lysle, who had observed the 
arrival of the equipage from a window, came forward 
to meet him. 

‘Ah! some one here at last,” said the visitor, with 
a curl of the under lip, as he glanced with the familiar 
nonchalance of a man of fashion, at Mary through his 
eye-glass. ‘‘I thought the place was deserted. What 
a shocking state your garden is in, madam,” was his 
abrupt salutation, as she approached him. 

“Sir!” was all that the bewildered wife could an- 
swer. 

**T merely alluded to the condition of your roses and 
peonies,” said the stranger, who perceived that he had 
gone too far, and now wished to retrieve his error. 

“If you desire to see my husband, sir,” began Mary, 
who had little doubt as to the object of the stranger’s 
visit, and now recoiled from taking that step which 
she had previously determined on. 

“Oh, no!” replied the stranger, carelessly; “you 
need not trouble your husband. My agent, I suppose, 
has arranged our little affair, and I detest all after- 
claps.” 

‘Our little affair!” Mary thought. ‘What a great 
difference there was in some peoples’ opinions. To 
her visitor, with his enormous wealth, the disposal of 
the farm might seem a ‘little affair’—an every-day oc- 
currence, as, in truth, it was; but to her it was the 
most important event of her life. 

**My visit, however,” pursued the proprietor, “ was 
not altogether an idle one, and, with your acquies- 
cence, I will take a stroll through the premises, in 
order to note what improvements may be made in the 
general appearance of the place—appearances go a 
great way, you know!—before disposing of it to 
another.” 

“If that is the case,” said Mary, eagerly—resolved 
to seize the first favorable moment for putting 
her plans into operation, although the flippant manner 
of her visitor gave her but little prospect of success,— 
“if that is the case, I will be your guide, sir. My 
husband would wait upon you himself, but at this 
moment I do not know exactly where to look for 
him.” 

“*T dare say, he might be found at the tavern, if we 
wanted him ?” rejoined the visitor, with no apparent 
interest in the question. 

The cheeks and brow of Mary Lysle became suf- 
fused from indignation at this imputation upon her 
husband’s habits, for Lysle was noted from one end of 
the valley to the other, as the most industrious and 
sober man within its precincts. 

“You know but little of my husband, if you can for 
a moment suppose such to be his character,” she said. 
‘* But it may be that his wife’s word is insufficient: if 
so, there is the village clergyman, who will endorse it, 
and fifty more beside, if need should be.” 

‘*] prefer taking your word, Mrs. Lysle. By-the-by, 
I think you said your husband’s name is Walter?” 

“You will find it in the agreement, sir, replied 
Mary. 

‘A thing I-never looked at, Mrs. Lysle. My agent 
has the control of all those matters. But we’ll look 
at the premises, if you please. Walter Lysle, eh? 
Walter Lysle”—and the visitor kept on repeating the 
name absently to himself, until they were fairly inside 
the house, when his attention was riveted by a portrait 
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of Lysle, himself, which hung suspended from a nail 
above the hearth. ? 

“It’s very extraordinary,” soliloquized the proprietor, 
having apparently lost sight of the fact that Mary ac- 
companied him. ‘ Walter Lysle, eh ?’ 

“My husband, Sir,” exclaimed Mary, wondering 
what it could all mean, and half-inclined to imagine 
her visitor crazy. 

** Not a bad looking fellow, either,” said her visitor, 
bluntly. ‘To look at his portrait, one would hardly 
suppose that he was given to indolence. 

“There is not a more industrious man in the valley,” 
said Mary, warmly. 

** Then how comes it that he has suffered everything 
about his premises to goto ruin ?” asked the proprietor, 
looking full at Mary. 

**Oh! sir,” she answered,—“ if you only knew—if 
you could but imagine, the state of mind he is in at 
this moment, you would not ask the cause. Before it 
came to be known that we were to leave this place, 
my husband was as diligent as need be, and everything 
looked bright and snug around us. But I do believe, 
that even since your agent came into the valley, the 
thought of leaving it has turned his brain.” 

‘* And is he really so much attached to the place ?” 

** Attached to it ?. I believe he loves it almost as well 
as he loves me!”—Mary answered, with a blush. 

** He is a good husband then ?” 

**Tt does not become me to speak asI would,” re- 
joined Mary—whose bosom was almost bursting to 
reveal the thoughts which it harbored ; “ but I had 
rather starve on a crust a day, with him, than be the 
wife of the wealthiest gentleman living !”’ 

**T applaud your devotion,” said the proprietor, turn- 
ing todepart. ‘I wish I could say as much for my 
own wife—but that’s a subject I always shudder to 
think of.” 

“ Stay, Sir—one word before you go; may we not— 
oh! may we not keep the farm !” 

**T’ll think of it,”? was all he answered, as he left the 
cottage ; and as he sauntered down the lawn toward 
his carriage, Mary could hear him repeating to him- 
self :—‘* Walter Lysle—Lysle—Lysle.—How very ex- 
traordinary !” 

The noontide hour,—at which time Mary had al- 





ways been accustomed to seeing her husband at home, 
whatever the business which called him forth,—had 
long gone by, and her heart, unaccustomed to such 
trials was again beginning to sink within her, when a 
hasty step was heard approaching the cottage. Mary 
started up, and in another moment was clasped in 
the arms of one, whom, from his altered appearance, 
one would have pronounced to be any but the same 
Walter Lysle who had left that spot in the morning, so 
wretched and downcast. 

“Joy! joy! my dearest Mary,” was his first breath- 
less exclamation.—* The farm is ours!” 

‘Ours, Walter?’ 

** Aye, ours, Mary; our own, to have and to hold 
forever !”? 

‘Forever! Walter—you must be distraught ? 

** No, Mary—I’m not distraught, though I soon may 
be. But it willbe with joy. We need not fear to look 
at our shadows now, wife. Thanks to the generosity 
of our new landlord, I am once more a happy 
man.” 

* And Ia happy little woman,” cried Mary, clapping 
her little hands in an ecstacy of delight. 

‘But while we indulge in our newly acquired hap- 
piness,” said Walter, “we must not forget to whom 
that happiness is due. I have thanked the agent for 
the part he had in the matter, but it must not rest here. 
I must go find our benefactor, and thank him, too.” 

** You need not go far to do that, either,” said a good- 
natured voice at his elbow. 

Walter turned and looked steadily at the intruder for 
some moments, when, all at once, his face lighted up, 
like a lake when a sunbeam has suddenly burst upon 
it, and, with the single exclamation, “* William Ken- 
nedy !” he rushed into the arms of his quondam play- 
mate. 

It was, indeed, no other than his schoolboy friend, 
who, in the person of his benefactor, had come to renew 
that acquaintance which circumstances had so long 
dissolved, and to redeem the promise of support and 
assistance which both had exchanged at parting. 

That night was a happy one at the cottage of the 
Lysles, and many a like occasion was celebrated upon 
the self-same spot, when, in after years, William Ken- 
nedy paid a visit to the friend of his youth. 





OF CARLYLE. 
BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


THe man whose censure and applause are upon all occasions suited with the greatest accuracy to the value or unworthi- 
ness of the object, seems to deserve a degree even of moral approbation.—Apam SmitH. 


WE have long desired to write something respecting 
Carlyle, whose contempt for Poetry in general is well 
known, and the publication of a recent letter of his to 
a young friend, affords the coveted opportunity. We 
wish to see it republished for the sake of making certain 
comments thereon, as well as for its intrinsic merits. 
The honest hearty grasp of life and its best purposes 
which it recommends is the kind of admonition, and 
the kind of thought needed by the youth of our stirring 
Republic. We have versifiers in abundance, but these 
are not the Poets—There is an Art of poetry which all 
persons of common intelligence, of a musical ear and 





and ready imitation may readily acquire, but this is 
not Poetry, and we are not sorry to see the great and 
thoroughly, and essentially prose radical down as he is 
upon verse-makers in general. 

Carlyle is in literature what Cromwell was to courts, 
a great rough earnest man, witha contempt for what he 
does not clearly understand, and an honest belief that 
whatever ministers to the elegencies of life is just so 
much taken from the primitive dignity of the true man. 
We honor him for the zeal and pertinacity with which 
he keeps to his own sphere, and smile at the meanness 
of his opinion of the great needs and uses of poetry, 
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which but serves to betray the clear idiosyncracies of 
his own mind, the defects of which he has nursed up 
into a harmless self-laudation. 


CuetsEa, Feb. 21, 1844. 


Dear Cousin Alex’r :—I have looked over your verses, 
and am well pleased to observe that you possess an in- 
telligent mind, an open affectionaté heart, and are 
heartily disposed todo what you can for instructing 
and unfolding yourself. My very sincere wish is that 
these good gn may be well turned to account, and 
help to make you a useful man and effectual doer of 
your work in this world. 

There can be no harm in amusing your leisure with 
verses, if you find it an amusement; but certainly I 
would by no means recommend you to prosecute it in 
any way as an employment, for in that sense I think 
it can turn to nothing but an obstruction and a disap- 
pointment. Verse-writing, notwithstanding all the talk 
you hear about it, is in almost all cases a totally idle 
affair: a man was not sent into this world to write 
verses—no! If he finds himself called to speak, let him 
speak manfully, some “ words of truth and soberness ;” 
and, in general, leave the singing and verse-making 
part of it till the very last extremity of some inward or 
outward call drive him irresistibly thither. Nay, in 
these times, I observe there is less and less attention 

aid to things in verse ; and serious persons everywhere 
find themselves disposed to hear what a man has to 
say, the shortest wayand the directest—that is to say, dis- | 
encumbered of rhyme. I for my share am well con- 
tent with this tendency of the world. 

If you will prosecute the cultivation of your specula- 
tive faculities, which surely is highly laudable in all 
men, then I should think it would be a much likelier 
method that you addicted yourself to acquiring real in- 
formation about the things that exist around you in this 
world, and that have existed here; this, surely must 
be the basis of all good results in the way of thought, 
speech or speculation toa man. Ina word I would have 
you employ your leisure in reading instructive books, 
conversing With intelligent men, anxiously seeking out 
such, anxiously endeavoring to render yourself worthy 
of such. In Harwich there must be some public li- 
brary, perhaps there axe several. I would have you 
struggle to get admittance to one of these; perhaps that 
is not impossible to you? To read even a few good 
books, above allto read them well ; this is the clear 
way toward spiritual advancement; a way that will 
become always the clearer, too, the farther one stead- 
fastly perseveres in it. 

But on the whole it should always be kept in mind 
that a man’s faculty is not given him in the long run 
for speculation ; that no man’s faculty is so given him. | 
The harmony = which would fain utter itself from 
you in rhymed verses, how much nobler to make it 
utter itself in rhymed conduct! in excellent, manful 
endeavor to subdue the ruggedness of your life under 
your feet, and everywhere make order reign around 
you of what is disorder! This is a task all men are 
born to, and all other tasks are either nothing or else 
branches of this. 

Whether these hurried words will have os 
you at present I know not; but, if my wishe' 
avail, you should not want for guidance. 

Tell your good little sister to be very careful of the 
Spring winds ; Summer will help her. Give my kind 
regards to your father ;—and, persisting with the best 
ae, you have, prosper well. 

Yours, very truly, 


ight for 
s could 


T. CARLYLE. 


This letter is a fair exponent of the mind of Carlyle, 
earnest, honest and practical. Asa writer, time will 
sift his pretensions, for we do believe that a certain 
completeness is essential to durability. ‘‘ Aim at per- 
fection,” Channing used to say, “the world will not 
willingly let a perfect work die.” Such is the truth. 
Order, harmony, the great essentials of beauty are the 
types of the eternal. By-and-by the thoughts of Carlyle 
will pass for just what they are worth, with those who 
will be at the pains to divest them of their uncouth and 
cumbersome swaddlings. But let the world remember 


a life of action, and people are growing disinclined to 
the task of intellectual miniag, unless indeed sure that 
the Golconda of a Bacon a Shakespere or a Milton is 
hid beneath. 

Truth is always transparent, and those who pretend 
to interpret her oracles, will if their own vision be clear, 
spontaneously imitate the lucidness which they wor” 
ship. Some truths from the infinitude into which they 
reach, are from the nature of things intangible to the 
common or the careless mind, but we presume the 
warmest admirers of Carlyle will not claim this solemn 
and sacred ground for their idol, whose great power 
lies in his ability to grasp the real, to lay open the 
actual as it has existed and may exist. Why he 
should shroud himself in the affectations of mystery to 
do this, is best known to himself. Why a man whose 
literary claim to eminence rests upon the development 
of the obvious in life, should assume the veiled Prophet, 
should choose the charlatanry of seeming like a massive 
and grotesque mountain spectre in place of the plain 
honest man that he is, with tangible views, and hearty 
affections, and earnest but prosaic aspiration, is one of 
those obliquities of the moral sense or depravities of 
taste, which we are at a loss to understand. 

‘A man was not sent into this world to write verses.” 
This is in keeping with the narrow, circumscribed 
ground of Carlyle’s utilitarian system, second hand as 
his system is. ‘* There is one glory of the moon and an- 
other of the sun and one star diflereth from another in 
glory,”—so says the great Apostle, whose broad and 
elegant, universal mind, was able to perceive and 
appreciate differences ; who could stand upon Mars 
hill, and call forth the wondering applause of the 
critical Athenians, by his eloquence and familiarity 
with the graces of poetry and rhetoric—who, while 
filled with the enthusiasm of the saint and the martyr, 
yet could take in the harmonies of poetry and architec- 
ture; whose mind was too vast and too orderly to have 
a single corner warped or distorted. But so it is; it 
takes the god-like to adore the divine, while the com- 
mon, and the limited must have a tovch of the gro- 
tesque ; a strong leekish texture; an apish—Egyptian 
squatness, to elicit their heartiness ofapproval. “Thou 


| thoughtest I was altogether such an one as thyself,” is 


the scriptural reproach to such. 

Look to the poetry produced by this class of thinkers— 
vapid sentimentality without a touch of hearty human 
fibre—enough to provoke the rage and the sarcasm of 
Carlyle ; or else the most cold and barren intellectuality, 
by which the winged Pegasus is converted into an 
animal of draft ; the warm, graceful, heaven-eyed nine, 
areeach armed with implements of service and decently 
covered with aprons of check. Shame on this irreverent, 
unspiritual, thread-bare common-placism, which is 
the death of all high and noble aspiration. The fol- 
lowers of the prose-man, Carlyle, are beyond their 
leader in their Vandal desecration, for even in the 
midst of his attacks he does recognize a need which 
may exist in some minds, relative to Poetry. Hear 
what he says: 

“Tf a man finds himself called to speak, let him 
speak, manfully, some ‘ words of truth and soberness ;’ 
and in general leave the singing and the verse-making 
part of it till the very last extremity of some inward or 
outward need drive him irresistably thither.” 

Carlyle, then, does recognize a need which may be 
long to some minds, the doctrine respecting which is 
true, that such are irresistably driven thither. Such bea; 





that the life of man is daily becoming more and more 


not the air in vain contortions for inspiration—they 
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mount no oracular tripod in weak longing for the god ; 
they cry not “lo here! and lo there!” to win the gaze 
of the multitude! no, God forbid ; they are earnest and 
reverent listeners to the deep voice of humanity, to the 
utterance of which they have been called like the 
Prophet of old, by the tempest and the earthquake, and 
the still small voice, that caused them to go forth from the 
cold desolate cave of selfism into the light and expansive- 
ness of a great utterance. They may fold the robe also 
about the head to shield themselves from the effulgence 
of super-human light, but Godwill speak in and through 
them. 

A man is not to sing, but to speak! If Carlyle be 
indeed the earnest man we have supposed, he ought 
to know that a true man must speak out of the abun- 
dance of his heart. If his store-house contain flints 
and iron, let him bring them forth; if gems and dia- 
monds, these will appear also. The hen will cackle, 
just as the bird will sing; and it were hard, indeed, if 
biddy is forbidden to utter her uncouth exultations, 
oaly because the egg is all we prize in her case, and if 


the bird must be stricken from creation because our | 


owlish wiseacres cry, “‘ Where’s the use of his song ?” 

Thousands and thousands of preachers have, for 
ages, invited the world to good deeds, but the ashes of 
Shakespeare and Milton have done more effectual 
pleading in behalf of an enlarged and thorough hu- 
manity, than all the prose of an army of priests and 
philanthropists. The soldier nerves himself for his 
country, the statesman arms himself with eloquence, 
and the Christian takes his flight for heaven under the 
inspiration of the bard. It is the poet who foresees 
and predicts; who from a Pisgah-top grasps all things 
at a glance, and reaches results which the common 
mind must toil and labor, amid delays and mists, and 
obstructions, to achieve. The one walks upon the 
hill-top, and sees the heavens above and the earth 
beneath,—the far-off future and distant, as well as 
what is passing around,—while the other winds along 
the valley, hemmed in, and his vision cireumscribed, 
with only here and there a gleam of the sky, and the 
long vista of the future. 

Let a man sing, if such be his pleasure, unhin- 
dered, if so be it does not abate manful exertion,— 
which a true inspiration never does. If the song be 
the effervescence of youth and animal spirits, God be 
praised for such joyous utterance at that joyous sea- 
son! If it be the yearnings for sympathy, who shall 
forbid this call from the vasty deep for true and con- 
genialcommunion? Iflove touch the strings, hail the 
beautiful and healthful abnegation of self which the 
strain implies. Man is a harp, as said the great singer 
of Israel—a harp of a thousand strings; and the pro- 
cess of a full and harmonious development requires 
the exercise of all his faculties at some time or other. 
If the song be instrumental in this, let the whole world 
sing. The youth who sings loudest and sweetest may 
fail to sing, in later years, but the poct—the true poet, 
must sing or die: he will wear his bays to the verge of 
the grave; he will sing, as did Milton, in blindness, 
age, and poverty, songs that the world will not let die. 

We recently received a letter from an accomplished 
fciend, now traveling in Europe, who visited Carlyle, 
as well as other persons of interest in England. She 
gives a graphic account of the talker, as she heard him. 
It seems the poets are a favorite topic with him, and 
he does not fail to animadvert severely upon their 
vocation. 

We will venture to give an extract from this letter, 


inasmuch as we believe it no breach of confidence, so 
long as our extract is one of general import, a theme 
upon which Carlyle often expresses himself: 

Carlyle: ‘Men have something to do in this world 
besides sing. They should write what will arouse the 
world, rather than what will lull the world. There 
was Robert Burns, the greatest man that ever lived, 
who might have conquered nations with his great 
soul, sat and sang—bothered his head over his poor 
excise account, drank whiskey, and broke his heart, 
atlast. Elizabeth Barrett sent me some of her poems. 
I wrote her if she had any thing to say, she better say 
it in —< plain prose, and not trouble herself to mea- 
sure the lines.” 

Now we believe this to be a key to the real Carlyle, 
|a man exceedingly ambitious, but unaware of the 
fact, and ambitious, too, of immediate results—pre- 
sent and personal power, as a talker, a thinker—a 
radical! What did Robert Burns, or what does any 
honest man want to do with the nations—want to 
conquer them for? Much of the pettiness in the fate 
of Burns is pitiful in the extreme, but, as he himself 
said, 





“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


The great soul of the ploughman was made to utter 
itself in song, and that was what placed him apart 
from his fellows. Burns, just as he is, with all the in- 
firmities of his great and true humanity, comes nearer 
to all true hearts than he ever would have done, had 
such men as Carlyle taken him by the hand, and found 
it possible to transform his sturdy individuality into 
something to suit their shaggy ideas of manhood. 

He has done more, too, in his own way, to assert his 
own greatness, and vindicate the work of Him who 
has made us to differ. A man’s observation must be 
limited, indeed, not to see that this very Burns,—with 
his poor excise account, his warm, generous impulses, 
his honest manhood, his native self-respect, and his 
full, loving heart, uttered, in unpremeditated song, has 
done more than any man since his time to rouse the 
world; that is, to rouse the class in which he started 
to a sense of their real dignity. The ingenuous re- 
morse, the warm affections of the man, the breadth of 
his intellect,—his keen, manly satire, and truthfulness 
of poetry, place him in the front ranks of manhood 
and of poets; and we should be sorry to see any spe- 
cies of cant attempt to displace him, or to make him 
other than he was. 

We have quite too much of this straight-jacket sys- 
tem of talk. Some were made for prose—some for 
poetry ; each in his order: neither need disparage the 
office of his neighbor. But the prosaic are the mass, 
and the poet is apt to find himself abashed in lifting 
his voice in the midst of so much jargon, or in the 
midst of the dead silence of dulness. The poet mea- 
sures his lines, and balances the syllables, because it 
is a part of the harmony of his soul so to do—because, 
like the bird who “sings darkling,” he was made to 
sing or to suffer, like the “throatless nightingale” of 
Keats, suffocated in its own melodies. Hundreds 
have the aspiration, the sympathies, the sense of the 
beautiful, which are the concomitants of poetry, and 
yet have “‘ never penned their inspiration ;” they write 
prose, as did the gifted De Stael, or are silent. These 
are not the poets. A step farther might have made 
them such. They are upon the threshold; but inas- 
much as the step is not taken, inasmuch as they have 
not entered the portal, they fail to be poets. He must 
have expression ; he must find utterance. There is the 
fine sensibility, the enlargement, the susceptibity to 
the beautiful; and there is the form, too, the cadence 
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of many harmonies, to complete the poet. It is not as- 
piration, only ; form, too, is essential to complete the art. 
There is no such thing as poetic prose; what is called 
so is measured into pure harmonies, or it is prose. 
Emerson has defined the poet as a man without im- 
pediment. The remark is full of suggestiveness. The 
true poet is a hero in fact, for he glories in overcoming 


impediments. He goes on, gathering strength and 
power as he goes; singing out his full soul early and 
late, he finds enlargement—he finds depth, in the pro- 
cess of utterance: and where other men reach a point, 
and then fail to develope further, the poet goes on, to 
his latest age finding a newer and clearer utterance, as 
did Bunyan’s Pilgrim as he neared the Eternal City. 





AN EVENING RHAPSODY OF A CHILD. 


One evening I was wandering 
Beside a river fair— 

Wild roses and blue violets 
I'd pluck’d to deck my hair. 


The birds were singing over me 
In trees with foliage bright,— 

All nature smiled in harmony, 
And filled with delight. 


My cup with joy was running o’er, 
My spirits light and free— 

It seem’d that I could rival them,— 
Those songsters,—in their glee ! 


My heart was tun’d—my song arose 
With theirs upon the air— 

It seem’d that naught could change a scene 
So beautiful and fair ! 


The Sun was sinking in the West, 
To gladden other skies ; 

He never sleeps, (that glorious orb,) 
To other lands he hies! 





Twilight was spreading o’er the scene, 
The birds had ceased to sing ; 

Nature, with chastened beauty, sent 
To heaven her offering ! 


A soft and pleasing sadness 
Was stealing o’er my heart ;— 

I thought of bright and loving ones 
That I had seen depart ! 


And yet it was no sorrow 

That thus my thoughts beguiled ; 
I could not have a real woe, 

For I was vET a CHILD! 


It seem’d that those lost, lov’d ones, 
Were angels, hovering near ; 

Spreading their bright wings over me ; 
What then had I to fear? 


I rais’d my head in gladness, 
The stars looked down and smiled ; 
All things seemed bright and beautiful 
For I was vet a cHILD! 





BEATRICE DI CHIESCA: 


OR THE CARBONARO’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THOS. JEFF. SMITH, JR. 


“ Yet trace these faded lines ; for they impart 


A tale, may do your careless bosoms good ! 

Muse o’er the fragments of a mighty heart, 

Broken by sorrow,—ye whose jocund mood, 

Insatiate feeds on pleasure’s tempting food : 

Look here !—it will not harm ye, though your thought 
Leave its gay flight to melt in pity’s flood !” 








CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION. 





Arter the suppression of the factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, which, for the space of nearly three 
hundred years, had involved Italy in continual war- 
fare, the country lapsed into a state of comparative 
quiet; but toward the opening of the nineteenth ven- 
tury, the people, unable longer to submit to the tyran- 
nical interference of the Austrian government, com- 
menced the formation of secret societies, whose object 
seems to have been to overthrow the reigning princes, 
—mostly underlings of Austria,—and to establish a re- 
public, embracing all the principalities of Italy. 
Among these secret associations there was but one, 
however, which caused the Austrian government any 
fear; it was that generally known by the name of the 





Carbonari, otherwise styled Republicans, or Constitu- 
tionalists. 

The first open revolt, of any consequence, hazarded 
by the Carbonari, took place in 1820. In the month 
of March, of the following year, a rebellion broke out 
in Naples; but, with the aid of the Austrian forces, 
the conspirators were completely routed. Fearing 
another affray, the King of Naples offered pardon to 
all who would abandon the Republicans; but being 
unable, by this means, to obtain any knowledge of 
those who had headed the former revolt, he immedi- 
ately caused to be arrested, upon mere suspicion, 
many of the most influential men of the kingdom, and 
without the slightest approach to a trial, beheaded 
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some, and cast the remainder into dungeons, where 
loathsome diseases, originating in the filth of the cells 
and the dampness of the walls, soon wasted away 
even the most hardy constitutions. Shocked at this 
ruthless barbarity, the Carbonari vowed the deepest 
revenge; and for this purpose strove, by every means 
in their power, whether by bribery or menace, to add 
to their numbers. In their zeal, it is much to be re- 
gretted that they fell into the very error for which they 
were now contemplating vengeance upon the Neapo- 
litan authorities. Those who were in the least sus- 
pected of betraying them, became the victims of the 
most atrocious cruelty: men were often found upon 
the public roads, with their limbs torn apart, and their 
heads hung upon prominent trees, with some signifi- 
cant inscription beneath, as a warning to others. 

Such was the state of the country at the time of the 
opening of this tale. 

About midway between the towns of Itri and Molo- 
di-Gaeta, at a short distance from the main road, stood 
the villa of the Conte di Chiesca. From the road, the 
tasteful little mansion seemed buried in the foliage of 
the Eden that surrounded it. For several acres, on 
either side, stretched artificial groves and parterres, 
planted with the rarest exotics, and dotted with frail- 
looking little palaces of trellis-work, and arbors of the 
most fantastic shapes. The air around teemed with 
the mingled odor of orange and lime blossoms, roses, 
heliotropes, and lilacs, while the many fountains that 
adored the grounds gave a delightful freshness to the 
atmosphere, which in that part of the country is gene- 
rally so sultry and oppressive after noon-day. To the 
passers-by, there seemed within that little area all the 
delights that could possibly be obtained upon earth, 
and yet the owner of this paratlise was far from being 
happy. 

Di Chiesca had perceived, with concern, the lawless 
encroachments of Austria upon the liberties of the 
Italian people. He felt that he, as well as the majority 
of the nobility, were but puppets in her hands; ma- 
chines decked with titles, and obliged to bear all the 
blame, and oftentimes the blows, brought upon them 
by the evil deeds of those who, while they pretended 
to defend and uphold them, in truth ruled them with 
the most despotic sway. 

Fifty years of prosperity had not dried up the springs 
of ambition in Di Chiesca’s breast: on the contrary, 
accustomed to govern those dependant upon him with 
the will as well as the hand, he was not well pleased 
to yield that privilege to the minions of a foreign 
power. He was also well aware that Austria secretly 
distrusted him, and that she awaited but a plausible 
pretext to confiscate his property and title, and bestow 
them upon some one less reluctant to further their 
grasping views. Foreseeing this, he determined to 
fortify himself with some strong power, which might 
enable him, in case of need, to resist all attempts made 
against him by Austrian diplomacy. He therefore 
joined the Carbonari, and was at length, as well on 
account of his munificent contributions to the Society, 
as by his superior talents and influence, elected Chief 
of one of the divisions, or “‘ Republics,” as they were 
technically termed. 

Though the Conte di Chiesca was hospitable, and 
apparently fond of the gayeties of the world, there 
were but two objects on which he placed any real 
value—power, and his daughter. The first he wor- 
shipped with all the fervor of the devotee for his chosen 
saint, and the latter he cherished with an affection 








which nothing could in any wise abate. To most of 
those around him, he was harsh and imperious; but 
when alone with Beatrice, his gentleness was even 
childish in its exuberance. His wife, whom he had 
loved with an intensity almost amounting to idolatry, 
had died within a year after their marriage, leaving to 
her bereaved lord a counterpart of herself in their child. 

The nearest villa to that of the count was owned by 
a nobleman, named Mendez de Avellino, a descendant 
of one of the first families of Spain. His father, Ge- 
ronimo de Avellino, had been obliged to fly from his 
native land for some political cause, and had taken 
refuge in Italy. Though he had retained his title of 
marquis, his lands had been confiscated, and on ar- 
riving in Italy, he found himself reduced for a liveli- 
hood to the little he had been able to bear away with 
him in his flight. After a short residence in the Nea- 
politan dominions, Geronimo had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a considerable grant of land from the government. 
Some years after, he was killed in a duel, forced upon 
him by his adversary, whom he had long avoided 
meeting, until at length the repeated insults of the lat- 
ter obliged him, for his honor’s sake, to take the field. 
On his death, his eldest son, Mendez, succeeded to 
both the title and domains of his father. 

Mendez de Avellino had, at the time of which we 
speak, completed his sixtieth year ; and being as feeble 
in mind as in body, had yielded the entire care of his 
estates to his son Hernando, a generous, noble-souled 
young man of twenty-four. 

It would not have been in the nature of things for 
two such beings as Beatrice and Hernando to have 
met and not to have loved. They had met, “‘many a 
time and oft,” and they did love, with all the ardor 
and devotion inspired by youth, and fed by conge- 
niality of tastes and feelings. 

Di Chiesca had noticed their growing affection, and 
had, at first, opposed it; for his ambitious views had 
led him to hope that his daughter would wed with one 
more wealthy, and in higher station, than the young 
De Avellino. But by degrees, when he became ac- 
quainted with the surprising intelligence, energy, and 
perseverance, which the embarrassment into which 
the estates of Mendez had fallen, obliged his son to 
display, he thought that such an acquisition to the 
Carbonari might be safely purchased at any price. 
He had, therefore, when solicited by Hernando for 
Beatrice’s hands, consented to the union, on the sole 
condition of his immediately becoming a member of 
the Secret Order. Hernando would have made a 
much greater sacrifice for a slighter reward.—He ac- 
cepted, at once, of Di Chiesca’s proffer. 

The time fixed for their marriage was Beatrice’s 
next birth-day, now some eight months distant. 


CHAPTER Il.-—-THE INTERVIEW. 


“Thy voice was a sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow, 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear ; 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill and drear.” 
Keats. 
Att the nobility of Florence were assembled at Di 
Chiesca’s villa. The fair Beatrice had never appeared 
more beautiful, and often, in the course of the evening, 
did a jealous eye follow some truant lover, tempted to 
her side by a power for which he could not account. 
As it neared the hour of eleven, it was observed that 
an air of uneasiness usurped the smile upon the lovely 
face of Beatrice; and at last she arose, and taking her 
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father’s arm, left the saloon, pleading a slight indispo- 
sition. 

About fifteen minutes after the departure of Beatrice, 
a low-browed door, attached to the piazza in the rear 
of the ‘building, opened, and gave egress to a young 
girl. 

Approaching a large pillar which stood on one side 
of the platform at the head of the steps, she leaned 
upon the carved balustrade, and gazed pensively upon 
the heavens. 

The translucent gravel of the walks, the sparkling 
jets of the fountains, the fair surfaces of the marble 
statues, and the bright green of the foliage, were bathed 
in the mellow moonlight, which, as it approached the 
mansion, mingled with the many tints of the stained 
glass, through which the dazzling lights of the ball- 
room poured their lustrous rays. 

Notwithstanding the soft, subduing light cast by the 
moon upon the face of the maiden, it might have been 
easily observed that her cheeks were flushed, and the 
bright beaming of her eyes added much to the sweet- 
ness of a smile, seemingly caused by some anticipation 
of coming pleasure. 

She stepped, occasionally, from without the shadow 
of the pillar, and glanced impatiently toward the door 
of the saloon, as though awaiting the appearance of 
some one. Her oft-repeated gaze seemed doomed to 
be vain, when suddenly, as a cloud of disappointment 
was gathering over her countenance, the door opened, 
and a young man walked rapidly toward the spot 
where she was standing. 

He was tall, and handsomely formed, with features 
bold and beautifully chiseled. His hair, falling in 
masses upon his shoulders, and his finely pencilled 
moustache were of a perfect black, forming a becoming 
contrast to the rich transparency of his complexion. 
His countenance, at all times handsome, was rendered 
doubly interesting by the sorrowful expression it now 
bore. His large, black eyes were clouded with a me- 
lancholy sadness, and his cheeks and lips were color- 
less. As he approached the lady, he seemed to strive 
to assume an appearance of gayety; but his smile 
only contributed to the sadness of the expression, and 
his address, usually frank and cordial, was greatly 
constrained. 

**Chide me not, Beatrice,” he said, slowly extending 
his hand; ‘“‘my delay was unavoidable, else had I 
been here long before thyself.” 

**Nay, Hernando, it were cruel in me to reproach 
thee for being unwilling to leave the side of so fasci- 
nating a creature as she with whom thou wert 
dancing,” was the reply of the lady, as her rosy lip 
curled into a childish pout. 

** Beatrice!” 

There was such a world of meaning in the passion- 
ate, yet reproving tone in which that one word was 
uttered—a look of such fervent adoration in her lover’s 
kindling eye, as he spoke,—that the flush upon Bea- 
trice’s cheek deepened to the brightest crimson, and 
her black eyes filled with tears. 

**T but jested, dearest,” she said, with a smile that 
more than repaid for the pain her remark had caused. 
Come! let us to the fountain; the air here is so con- 
fined.” 

And with the words, she placed her delicate arm 
within that of Hernando de Avellino, and they walked 
slowly toward the accustomed trysting-place. For 
several minutes neither spoke. The young man ap- 
peared absorbed in some brooding thought, which 





even the presence of his beloved could not dispel; and 
Beatrice, on the other hand, seemed determined to 
meet his cold abstraction by silence on her part, 
hoping that, by noticing her change of manner, he 
would soon account for his pre-occupation. Hernan- 
do, however, did not utter a word, and Beatrice was 
the first to break the silence which she had purposed 
keeping. 

**Hernando,” she said, “why this continued sad- 
ness? For more than a week it has been thus. My 
questions have either been unanswered, or I have re- 
ceived constrained replies, very different from thy 
former ones.” 

** Nay, Beatrice, my coldness lies but in thy imagina- 
tion. Could I be otherwise than happy when with 
thee? The very bliss of thy presence silences my 
tongue, when I would utter thoughts no language has 
terms suited to express.” 

“It is not imagination, dearest. Ever since the ab- 
sence of thy father——Ah!”’ she exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing herself, “‘ where is thy father ?” 

At this question, the arm on which she leaned trem- 
bled violently, and an ashy hue overspread the already 
pale countenance of her lover. He turned his face 
hastily away, and muttered, unintelligibly, to himself; 
then suddenly, as with a violent effort, recovering 
himself, he pretended not to have heard the question 
of his fair companion. 

** Beatrice,” he said, in what might have appeared 
to any but the lovely creature at his side a joyful tone, 
“Beatrice! know’st thou the convert our cause has 
lately won ?”? 

The lady made no reply, for she had noticed the 
effect produced upon Hernando by the mention of his 
father, and she was striving to fathom the mystery. 
Hernando continued: 

“It is no less a personage than the lover of thy fair 
friend, Theresa Guiccioli—the English poet, Lord 
Byron.” 

**Poor Theresa!’ exclaimed Beatrice, “‘her’s was a 
happy life ere she met with him. Would to God she 
had remained for ever within the convent whence she 
came,—a pure, guileless being, as she was,—ere she 
had bestowed the priceless wealth of her love upon 
such a man!” 

The lovers had by this time reached the row of iron 
benches that girded the fountain, one of which was a 
special favorite with them, from the many associations 
it recalled of the many stolen interviews it had wit- 
nessed, ere their betrothal. 

“‘Hernando,” resumed Beatrice, when they were 
seated, “‘ naught could convince me that my fears are 
unfounded. Thy manner, as well as thy looks, are 
totally changed from what they once were. It is evi- 
dent that some impending evil, some dread of the 
future, haunts thee with its gloomy influence. Why 
conceal thy feelings from me, dearest? Thou knowest 
I would sympathise with thee in sorrow, as I would 
rejsice with thee in happiness. Nay, thou wilt confide 
in me.” 

Her gaze was so sweet and appealing, so full of hope 
and trust, that Hernando could not meet it, and droop- 
ing his head, he replied: 

** Ay! Beatrice, I have cause for sorrow—bitter sor- 
row ; but it must not be known to thee. I pray thee, 
question me no more !* 

‘Hernando! thou hast not taken offence at aught in 
my conduct? Once, I remember, in a moment of 
jealousy, (for thou thyself didst afterward confess the 
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suspicion unfounded,) thou didst chide me with regard 
to the English noble of whom thou hast but now 
spoken. Dost think that I could meet the addresses of 
so heartless a man—so vile a libertine, with any other 
feeling than that of the most contemptuous scorn. 
Oh, Hernando! if thou doubtest my truth, tell it me 
at once, and at least allow me——” 

* Doubt thee ?” exclaimed her lover, with emotion, 
‘doubt thee, Beatrice? As soon doubt the certainty 
of death !—the almighty power of the Deity! As soon 
hope for mercy—for justice, in an Austrian breast!” 
and leaning his head upon his arm, the wretched man 
burst into tears. 

“Hernando, I must, I will, know all,” cried Bea- 
trice, casting herself at his feet. “There! I—a Di 
Chiesca, one of a race who have never bowed their 
knees but to their God—kneel to thee. Hernando! 
why this cold distrust? Thine is not love; for those 
who truly love are of but one heart—one soul—one 
mind. Dearest! yield to me but in this, and I pledge 
myself never—never to reveal it, even though my life 
should be the forfeit of my silence.” 

“Oh, Beatrice!—do not thus appeal to me! Thou 
knowest that were it possible, I would conceal naught 
from thee. No, no, thou art happy now. I could not 
blight the peace of that young heart, and the revealing 
of that secret would ——” 

“Good God! Can it be death that menaces 
thee ?” 

“Death! Beatrice. Thinkest thou I would quail at 
fear of death? Oh, heaven! naught that God in his 
mercy could send were more welcome !” 

Theresa clasped his dry, feverish hands in her own 
and gazed fervently into his face. Then, in a voice 
much calmer than that in which she had previously 
spoken, she resumed : 

** Perchance, in some hour of fierce temptation thou 
hast been led to crime! Oh! if it be so, tell me all !— 
Thou knowest I would love thee more than ever—were 
it possible for love to be more powerful than mine— 
when the cold world had cast thee from its bo- 
som !”” 

For a moment Hernando’s whole frame quivered as 
though the last words of Beatrice had touched the 
soul’s tenderest cord. Compressing the hand of the 
fair girl at his feet, until she almost shrieked with pain, 
he exclaimed in a tone lowered to a whisper with the 
intensity of emotion— 

* Couldst thou ilove a-—— ?” 

*¢* Speak on ?” 

** A parricide !” 

Beatrice leaped to her feet, and fixed a keen gaze 
upon her lover’s swollen face ; but immediately, as 
though her limbs refused all support, she fell once more 
upon her knees and grasped his arm. 

**Oh Hernando!” she cried wildly, “that noble soul 
could never —— Thou ravest! It isnotso! I swear 
it is not, even though thy lips pronounce it!” 

The young man made no reply for several minutes, 
and, leaning back, he buried his face in his hands. 
Then slowly dropping them, he raised the power- 
less girl from her knees and placed her upon the 
bench. 

“Beatrice,” he said in a voice which, though low 
and hoarse, was calm and natural, “ Beatrice, I will 
tell thee all, even though I know thou must henceforth 
despise me.” 

She attempted to reply, but her voice died away to 
an indistinct murmur. 





CHAPTER III.—THE DISCLOSURE. 


He.—It standeth so ; a deed is do’ 
Whereof great harm shall grow : 
My destiny is for to die 
A shameful death, I trow : 
* * * * * 


Suze.—O Lord, what is this world’s bliss, 

That’ changeth, as the moon 

My summer’s day in lusty May 
Is darked before the noon. 

I hear you say, Farewell: Nay, nay, 
We depart not so soon. 

Wh Pr? say ye so ? whither will ye go? 

Alas! what have ye done ? 

All my welfare to sorrow and care 
Should oy if ye were gone ; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

Tue Nut-Browne Mayne. 

** When I joined,” commenced the young man, “at 
thy father’s request, the society of which he isa chief, 
Iwas obliged to take an oath never to reveal the secrets 
of the order. I did not hesitate, Beatrice, for my re- 
ward—thine own dear hand—was priceless. By some 
means it became known to the Austrian government 
that I was a Carbonaro, and their hellish ingenuity 
suggested a means, by which to obtain from me the 
information for which they had so long sought, by 
threats and bribery, in vain.” 

Here Hernando was obliged to pause on account of 
the indistinctness of his voice. 

** While my father,” he resumed, “was on his way 
to Naples, where he was to spend a short time with a 
friend, he was arrested on a false warrant by the emis- 
saries of Austria in the disguise of the police, and 
speedily conveyed to Trieste. Of this I knew nothing 
until I received a letter from the Austrian ambassador 
at Florence, in which he gave me his word of honor 
that my father should return unharmed, on one condi- 
tion:—on the acceptance or refusal of that condition, 
depended the lives of many of the noblest Carbonari. 
While still hesitating.as to what reply I should make, 
a private messenger brought me a note from my father, 
beseeching me on the love I bore him—commanding 
me on the obedience I owed him, to reject any propo- 
sal that might compromise either thy father or myself. 
Iobeyed him. The ambassador again sent me word 
that if I would but give him the countersign of the 
Order, my father should return, within a week in 
safety, to his home. To this, I immediately acceded ; 
for I hoped that the countersign might be changed be- 
fore the authorities could take any advantage of the 
information so basely acquired. Immediately, there- 
fore, on complying with their request, I hastened to Di 
Chiesca, and told him that the countersign was known 
to the Austrian ambassador: who the betrayer was, I 
did not mention. Before the new countersign could 
reach Florence, three of the meetings had been sur- 
prised and the members cast into prison.” 

‘* And thy father ?” 

“ The treacherous Austrians, regardless of his asser- 
tions to the contrary, suspected him of being a Carbo- 
naro, and were determined that he should divulge the 
secrets of the Order. They placed him on the rack ; 
old age had rendered his body too feeble to bear the 
torture, and he died.” 

De Avellino could proceed no further, and listened 
quietly, while Beatrice, with all the eloquence bestow- 
ed by love upon woman, strove to palliate his partici- 
pation in the death of his sire. 

“T have not yet informed thee of all,” he said, as she 
concluded. ‘‘ Thy father has learnt, I know not from 


what source, that I am the betrayer of the countersign. 
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A strict watch is placed upon all my movements, and 
I fear me much that at the next meeting, I shall be tried 
and condemned, and with my death my name be con- 
signed to endless infamy.” 

This revelation was so sudden, so unexpected, that 
Beatrice almost doubted the evidence of her ears. 

“Oh, Hernando!” she cried, after a moment’s 
silence, “‘let us take refuge in some far-off clime—” 

She paused as she looked upon her lover’s face. 
With eyes dilated, and brows contracted into a fierce 
scowl, he was gazing fixedly upon a lilac-bush, some 
ten yards distant. Suddenly grasping the arm of his 
compznion, he exclaimed : 

**Didst not see him, Beatrice there !—there! By 
heavens! it will fare ill with the dastard spy, if he 
have not lately shrived himself.” And drawing a 
stiletto from his breast, he bounded to the bush; but 
his search was vain. The moon was completely hid- 
den by a clond, and after listening intently for a while 
he resumed his seat. 

“Nay, Hernando!” said Beatrice, taking his hand, 
now cold and trembling, within her own, ‘‘’twas but 
the shadow of the Apollo, falling suddenly upon the 
path, and as quickly disappearing as yon cloud glided 
between it and the moon. Come, dearest, let us fly at 
once ; we can live happily in some foreign land, where 
treachery and contention are not known. Let us to 
Naples this night, where, with what jewels I have, we 
may embark for Brazil, and once there ig 

** Ha !” cried Hernando, “ it is no shadow, Beatrice! 
—There, beyond the Three Graces !” 

The moon was now shining brightly, and a tall figure 
hastening toward the maiision, was distincly visible to 
the two lovers. 

* Stay!” exclaimed Beatrice, as Hernando was on 
the point of starting in pursuit of the fugitive. ‘* Stay, 
Hernando, ’tis but my father.” 

“Thy father! Oh God! Then indeed am I lost be- 
yond hope. There needs but little evidence, when the 
judge hears the confession of guilt from the mouth of 
the prisoner himself.” 

The awe-stricken Beatrice sat pale and motionless, 
and fora while seemed unable to utter a word. 

“ Hernando,” she said at length, speaking with the 
greatest difficulty, “I cannot understand this wilful 
hesitation. If all thou hast told me be true—if it be 
not said to affright me, or to try my faith, why—why 
not fly the death that awaits thee !” 

“Fly, Beatrice ?’ he exclaimed proudly, “‘ fly! and 
by the very action confess myself a perjured vil- 
lain! No! I must meet my accusers, and though my 
death be certain, some generous soul, when the cause 
of my crime is known, may save my name from dis- 
honor. To-morrow, Beatrice—heavens!—how the 
thought wrings my heart !—to-morrow we must part, 
perhaps forever-——” 

“Thou shalt not leave me! I will kneel to my tather 
—I will supplicate—I will threaten—I will vow not to 
survive thee! He loves me, and will yield.” 

** It must not be,” said Hernando, firmly. ‘‘ As the 
last request I may ever make thee, I pray thee not to 
atter a word in my behalf. To-morrow I depart for 
Sicily, where—Ah! some one comes! I must away, 
Beatrice! I will meet thee here in an hour hence.— 
Remember, love, it may be our last meeting—fail me 
not.” 

A merry laugh falling like a sound of mockery upon 
the ears of the lovers, caused them to break hastily from 
each other’s embrace. Beatrice had scarcely turned 











into a neighboring path, when Lord Byron and the 
Countess Guiccioli were seated upon the bench she 
had just quitted. 

Hastening toward the mansion, the heart-broken girl 
determined to cast herself on the instant at her father’s 
feet, and strive by means to save her lover; her mind 
was too bewildered to reflect upon the evil conse- 
quences her iniercession might entail upon her father, 
in case he yielded to her prayers. 

With this resolve, therefore, she was proceeding up 
the marble steps that led to the piazza, when suddenly 
a welcome idea seemed to break upon her mind. Her 
eyes brightened, her respiration became more free, and 
a joyous smile beamed upon her sweet countenance. 
Instead of proceeding to the saloon as she had at first 
intended, she hurried along the balcony, until she 
reached a small door communicating with a hall, from 
which a staircase led to her bed-chamber. Immedi- 
ately dispatching an attendant to tell her father that 
she was unwell and that she could not return to the 
saloon, she entered her boudoir and rang the bell. 

The summons was answered by an orphan boy, 
whom she had taken under her protection, as her page, 
at the solicitation of his dying mother. 

For the present, it is needless that the reader should 
be informed of the object of their conference. 


CHAPTER IV.—FRANCESCO. 


I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 
Byron. 

Oh yes, the sounds were sweet as those 

That die away at evening’s close, 

Aud gentle as the tones that fall 

From waters wildly musical. L. E. Lanpon. 
Tue lovers met once more that night, according to ap- 
pointment, and it was almost three o’clock in the morn- 
ing ere they separated. Before parting, Beatrice had 
extorted from Hernando, a promise not to leave for 
Naples (whence he was to embark for Sicily to attend 
a meeting of Di Chiesca’s Republic) for one day longer. 

As Hernando wended slowly toward the villa, of 
which, owing to his father’s death, he was now the 
lord, he reflected upon the difference which Beatrice 
had evinced in her feelings, between their first and 
second interview. In the first, she had unfolded all 
that secret fire, which, latent within the female breast, 
waits but some powerful motive, to burst forth with 
volcanic force, consuming in its progress every selfish 
and interested feeling ; but in the second, it was greatly 
subdued, and though sad and weeping, the wildness of 
her former emotion had entirely subsided. As the 
thought strengthened with the recollection of each word 
she had uttered, a pang of bitter jealousy shot through 
his breast, and convulsed his already too bewildered 
andenfeebled mind. ‘‘ Could it be,” he thought, ‘that 
the passion she had exhibited, was but a cloak to feel- 
ings which her woman’s heart would not pain him by 
confessing ?”” 

Oh, how he wronged her! It was but the fond hope 
that she had at last found a means by which to rescue 
him from death, that had checked the display of all the 
anguish she felt at the very thought of the peril he was 
about to risk. 

Immediately after the closing of the féte, though still 
several hours before day-break, Di Chiesca ordered his 
horse to be saddled, and bidding his tearful daughter 
farewell, told her not to expect him for a month. 
Whither he intended going, she did not ask, for she 
knew too well. 

On the morning following Di Chiesca’s departure, 
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the young Marquis de Avellino, rode forth from his 
manor and directed his course toward the villa of Di 
Chiesca. On arriving at the gate which opened on the 
lilac-bordered lane leading to the mansion, Hernando 
paused. During the foregoing day, his better nature, 
after a long conflict with jealousy, had triumphed, and 
he had determined to cast himself at the feet of his 
betrothed, and confessing his unjust suspicions, im- 
plore her pardon: it was perhaps their last meeting 
on earth, and he could not part with her, unforgiven. 
But when he reflected that his suspicions were unknown 
to her, and fearing that he could not resist her prayers, 
should she again beseech him to remain, he turned the 
horse’s head away, and continued on his route, often 
casting a look behind until the villa was lost to sight. 
It was a glorious morning in June. The sun had 
not as yet entirely driven away the cool air of night, 
and the foliage and flowers were still bathed in refresh- 
ing dew. The beauties of nature and the calm and 
peaceful feelings they are wont to inspire, were how- 
ever entirely lost on the saddened mind of the young 
Marquis de Avellino. His countenance was by turns 
pale and flushed, and his eyes not undimmed with 


tears. The thought of death some years prior, would | 


have been met, by his proud spirit, undaunted; but 
now, the parting forever with one whom he viewed as 
the incarnation of all that was beautiful and lovely— 
one, teeming with every generous feeling of the soul— 
one, noble above all others in the gifts of the mind and 
the impulses of the heart—oh! the thought was mad- 
dening. Though from the very nature of a superior 
mind, devoted to his God, feelings more pious than 
usual with him amid the distractions of the world, 
arose within Hernando’s bosom ; he prayed, and pray- 
ed fervently, that in Heaven he might meet with her 
whom Love taught him to believe pure beyond all 
others. And then the harassing conviction that from 
his blind obedience to Di Chiesca, he had doomed his 
father to a frightful death! Oh, how he cursed the 
grasping ambition that had acquired so fearful a mas- 
tery over the more noble feelings of the Count:—that 
love of power which had linked him, body and soul, to 
aclass, which, howeVer intellectual their members and 
devoted their intentions at first, had now from con- 
tinual check cast off all submission to religion, and 
under the cloak of Liberty, found a vent by which to 
satisfy personal vengeance and untiring thirst for blood! 

He Was aroused from his revery, by the continual 
verging of his horse toward each pool of water on the 
road, and he now for the first time reflected, that, in 
his haste to depart, he had forgotten to feed or water 
him. On arriving at a bridge, he dismounted and 
allowed the horse to satisfy his thirst and to crop at 
leisure the succulent grass that grew along the borders 
of the road. 

While thus engaged, a horseman came dashing 
along at full speed. As he neared Hernando, the rider 
—a boy of some sixteen years—halted abruptly, and 
turning the horse’s head, rode back a few yards. After 
a moment’s hesitation, he wheeled around and crossed 
the bridge at aslow trot. A few minutesafter, he again 
halted, and dismounting approached a poplar, from 
which he snappedatwig. Ther remounting his horse, 
he dashed on once more at his former pace. 

Hernando’s mind was now open to any suspicion, 
and the strange movement of the boy, together with 
the early hour of the day, and the cleanliness of his 
garb,—proving that he had not ridden far—convinced 
the marquis that he was one of the number of spies 





appointed to watch him by Di Chiesca, who doubtless 
feared an attempt at escape on his part. 

When his horse had satisfied both hunger and thirst, 
Hernando proceeded on his route at a more rapid pace, 
and arrived at Naples, late that night. In spite of the 
oppressive weight upon his mind, the fatigue of his 
tide soon buried him in a deep, untroubled slumber. 
Onawaking in the morning, he proceeded immediately 
to the quay where he expected to find the vessel, which 
was to bear him to Sicily; but on arriving there, he 
was informed that she had sailed the day before, on 
ascertaining that the authorities, suspicious of those on 
board, were about to detain her in port. Hernando 
was therefore obliged to wait a few days for the sailing 
of a brig for Palermo. 

On the third day after his arrival at Naples, De Avel- 
lino was embarked on board the “ Buonaventura” and 
sailing with a brisk gale for Sicily. When some dis- 
tance from the land he noticed that the only passenger 
beside himself was a youth of very slender frame and 
delicate appearance, dressed in the picturesque Nea- 
politan costume. His broad hat was drawn far over 
his face, and his wavy black hair feel loosely upon his 
shoulders. He was leaning, with his back toward 
Hernando, on a coil of rope near the bowsprit, and 
watching with a childish surprise, the spray dashed 
aside by the cut-water of the vessel. 

The talkative captain observing the direction of Her- 
nando’s gaze, approached the marquis, and seated 
himselfsomewhat unceremoniously upon an up-turned 
bucket at his feet. 

“Poor boy! he is very young to be without a pro- 
tector.’’ 

** Yes!—yes!” said Hernando musingly, ‘ whence 
comes he ?” 

“From somewhere in the vicinity of Naples. His 
name is Francesco ; he is now on his way to visit his 
dying mother, who resides a few miles beyond Pal- 
ermo.” 

At this moment, the boy turned toward them. The 
face srtuck Hernando as not being entirely new to him, 
and as he reflected, he recognized the youth as the 
same who had passed him, with such haste, on the 
road, near Molo-di-Geta, a few days previous. 

Wishing to satisfy his doubts concerning the charac- 
ter and purposes of the boy, the marquis drew near 
with the intention of speaking, but he had scarcely 
advanced a step toward him; when Francesco turned 
hastily and went into the cabin. 

In spite of every attempt made by Hernando during 
the course of the voyage to enter into conversation with 
Francesco, he was always foiled, but in a manner so 
cautious, that its meaning was obvious to none but 
himself. There were times, however, when the boy 
could not avoid a reply, without a breach of decorum, 
but,even then he was so cold and laconical that De 
Avellino could obtain no satisfaction. 

One night, having spent the day in thought more 
gloomy than usual, Hernando threw himself, without 
undressing, into his berth, hoping that sleep would 
chase away the fearful images ever present to his mind. 
The slow rocking of the brig, together with the silver 
sound of the water rippling along the sides, brought on 
a quiet slumber, and for the first time for many weeks, 
sweet, blissful dreams, usurped the place of the dark 
forebodings which continually haunted him. He im- 
agined that he was once more seated at the feet of his 
beloved Beatrice, accompanying her voice with his 
guitar. The strain was tender and melancholy, and 
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as he gazed into her black eyes, the ever-playful smile, 
in whose heavenly rays he so loved to bask, died away, 
and gave place to a flood of tears. The anguish of the 
moment awoke him. But no! it was still a dream! 
he still heard the melodious voice of his Beatrice, dis- 
tinct though distant. He pressed his hands upon his 
eyes, he felt the sides of the berth—the bed beneath— 
everything—to convince himself that he was awake. 
He leaped into the centre of the cabin; but still the 
same notes, the same sweet voice, vibrated clearly 
upon the night air. 

For a while, he stood, as though paralized, listening, 
to the soft strain ; then rushing from the cabin he pro- 
ceeded in the direction whence the sound seemed to 
come and soon found himself upon the quarter deck. 
The moon was shining with all the effulgence, yet 
none of the heat, of the neon-day sun. By its light, 
Hernando descried Francesco leaning over the tafirail, 
witha guitar in his hand, and gazing with tearful eyes 
upon the sparkling waters. The looks, the manner, 
the general appearance were so like those of his absent 
Beatrice, that the young De Avellino, was completely 
spell-bound. ‘It cannot be possible,” he thought, 
**that another should know that song; I myself wrote 
it for her and the music is an old Spanish ayre, which 
I have never before heard in Italy ?”’ 

When he had somewhat recovered his astonishment 
he approached the youth and seated himself at his 
side. By this time, Francesco had finished singing, 
but he continued listlessly touching the guitar, without 
noticing the presence of the young marquis. As Her- 
nando watched the diamond drops steal down the pale 
cheeks of the poor boy, he thought that he had never 
seen a greater resemblance to his betrothed. But the 
delusion might be easily attributed to the song which 
he had just heard, and which had, no doubt, awaken- 
ed reminiscences with which the image of Beatrice 
was so intimately connected that they could not be 
separated. As this reflection suggested itself and some- 
what relieved his overloaded breast, he sighed so audi- 
bly that Francesco turned hastily around. As he met 
the eye of Hernando he blushed and drooped his head. 

**I did not disturb thee through wantonness, Fran- 
cesco,” said the marquis, mildly; “the song which 
thou wert singing recalled the happy past:—the air I 
have often heard from the lute of some lover, on a 
moonlight night like the present, in the streets of 
Madrid. But methinks those are not the words which 
usually accompany the air. Tell me, boy, where 
didst thou learn them ?” 

The question, together with the piercing look that 
followed it, seemed for a moment to embarrass Fran- 
cesco. Then slightly raising his head, while the blush 
deepened upon his cheeks, almost concealed by the 
ebony ringlets that clung to them so lovingly, he replied 
with no slight degree of confusion : 

**T have often heard them sung by my mistress, the 
Lady Beatrice, whilst in the employ of the Conte di 
Chiesca.” 

** What!—thou art surely not her page, though your 
names be alike ; and yet methinks the coat thou wear- 
est is the same with which I presented him on All 
Saint’s day. I know it bythe image of Liberty on the 
buttons.” 

**Nay!” replied Francesco, with increased embar- 
rassment and an attempt at a smile,” we were friends, 
and the scantiness of my wardrobe, owing to the mo- 
ney I was obliged to transmit to my mother, forced me 
to borrow it from him.” 








After apologising for his curiosity, the marquis re- 
turned to the cabin. The embarrassment of the boy 
and the acknowledged fact of his having been an in- 
mate of Di Chiesca’s house, confirmed Hernando in 
the belief he had previously entertained of his being a 
spy of the Conte’s. The feelings of De Avellino, on 
finding himself the object of doubt and suspicion, may 
be readily conceived; he was now more than ever 
determined to appear before the tribunal, which he 
knew was even at that moment awaiting him. 

It was a cool, drizzly morning, when Palermo was 
first descried by those on board the ‘* Buonaventura,” 
and the fog that curtained the harbor prevented their 
venturing in until the next day. 

On landing Hernando managed, as he thought, to 
avoid Francesco, and retired to a quiet part of the 
town. When the night was somewhat advanced, he 
he left his quarters unperceived and, obtaining a horse, 
prgceeded at once to Monreale. 

CHAPTER V.—THE DENOEUMENT. 


It is a secret place among the hills : 

Narrow and dark the valley lies below, 

And not a taint of earth is on the air, 

Which the lip drinks, pure as the stream whose source 
Is hidden here,—large rocks have girthed it in; 

All palaces for the eagle are their sides, 

Safe or far safer than a sanctuary——” L.E. Lanpon. 


Livie—Vous ne connaissez pas encore tous les complices ; 
Votre Emilie en est, seigneur, et la voici. 

Cinna—C’est elle-meme, o dieux! P. ConneEIL_e. 
Asout two leagues’ distance from the town of Mon- 
reale, on the eastern side of ihe road leading to Mazara, 
lies a dense forest. From the obscurity occasioned by 
the proximity of the trees and the interlacing of their 
branches, together with the wild vines and underbrush 
entangled around the trunks, it appears from the high- 
way perfectly impenetrable. But, on further search, a 
winding path, once the bed of a small stream, may be 
discovered ; which, after thridding for a quarter of an 
hour, is abruptly terminated by a ridge of rocks, the 
smallest of which is about forty feet in height. If one 
examine more carefully the ground at the end of the 
path he will observe many footsteps leading to the right 
which, if he follow, will bring him toa large stone: 
this rolled aside, discloses the opening to a cavern. 

After descending a few steps rudely carved in the 
rock, we come into full view of the assembled Carbo- 
nari. At first, the transition from the darkness of the 
forest without, to the glare of the many lamps in the 
large cavern, prevents one for a time from taking any 
definite view of those within. But as the eye gradu- 
ally accustoms itself to the light, we observe with as- 
tonishment that the cavern is some three hundred feet 
in circumference, and that about fifty men are therein 
collected. 

At the farthest extremity of the wide passage leading 
from the entrance, is seated the Chief Di Chiesca, and 
the members are ranged in a semicircle opposite him. 
In front of the elevated seat occupied by the chief, is a 
large space, in the middle of which an iron ring is 
fastened firmly to the solid floor. On alow bench by 
the side of the count sits a man chained and mana- 
cled: one whose pale countenance and dark frown be- 
speak the pain suffered by his pride at the ignominy. 

Di Chiesca, though firm in the determination to 
abide by the decision of the members, still felt the inde- 
ilble disgrace that Hernando’s condemnation would 
bring upon his name; he thought too of the grief that 
Beatrice would suffer, but he imagined that his kind 
attentions would soon relieve her wo, and then per- 
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haps some wealthy alliance would strengthen his house 
and aid his schemes. 

He did not relate the conversation he had overheard, 
hoping that the evidence, whencesoever it might come, 
could not, without the cooperation of his own, be fatal 
to Hernando. 

The young Marquis had defended himself long and 
ably, and there were many there assembled whose 
hearts had been softened by his eloquence. Some 
were already inclined in favor of his release, when one 
of the members stepped forward and produced a letter 
which, on examination, proved to be that written by 
Hernando to the Austrian, in which the countersign 
was revealed. The possessor of the letter had obtain- 
ed it by means of a spy, one of the ambassador’s own 
domestics. De Avellino, himself, when appealed to, 
confessed its genuineness. 

The final vote of the members pronounced Hernando 
guilty of treachery and perjury, but the mode of pun- 
ishment, though fixed by the by-laws of the order, Was 
generously left to the choice of the chief. 

Now that Hernando’s guilt had been acknowledged 
by the society, and that infamy could not fail, under 
any circumstances, to attach itself to his name and re- 
flect somewhat upon Di Chiesca, the latter resolved to 
go to the fulblength allowed by the laws of the associa- 
tion, as it would sooner obliterate the marquis from 
the memcry of those present. Besides, he was too well 
acquainted with the heroic nature of him whom he 
had chosen as his son-in-law to suppose that he would 
accept of life with the brand of dishonor burning his 
brow. 

He therefore, with what was considered a Brutus- 
like sternness, informed the members that he would in 
no wise accept of the advantages which they had been 
pleased to grant him, and that the prisoner should be 
punished in the usual way.* 

After a short address, in which he reminded the 
members of the glorious cause in which they were 
laboring, and exhorted them to be firm in their duty, 
Di Chiesca gave the signal, and two stalwart menials 
approaching Hernando, unchained him. The mar- 
quis had until the present moment thought of his repu- 
tation alone, but now when he reflected on the dread- 
ful torture which he was about to endure, the more 
courageous feelings on which he prided himself, yield- 
ed to that love of life so natural to frail human nature. 

As soon as he found himself free from the withes 
which had bound him, with asudden and unexpected 


movement of the foot and arm, he hurled the nearer of 


the two men to the ground, and rushed toward the 
door. But his fellow-members, to whom such sights 
were not unusual, with an alacrity equal to his own, 
surrounded him before he had measured half the 
length of the passage. Though many of those who 
now held him would have wished his escape, they 
valued the sacredness of their oaths too much to aid it, 
and therefore detained him until the menials had again 
secured him within their grasp. Pressing upon the 
youth with their whole weight, they succeeded in pros- 
trating him, and proceeded to pinion his arms. Her- 
nando’s struggles at this moment became so violent 
that the brutal fellow whom he had handled so rough- 
ly impatiently siezed one of his arms, and leaning his 


* The description here given of Carbonaro punishment is 
mainly true, having been related to the author by one who 
has been a member of the Society—a gentleman, whose 
honor and veracity are indisputable. 





knee against the elbow, jerked the wrist suddenly to- 
ward him and forced the bone from its socket. A 
shudder ran through the assembly at this piece of un- 
necessary cruelty, but no attempt was made to rescue 
the victim or punish the perpetrator of the fiendish 
act. 

When both hands and feet were secured, he was 
stripped and an iron cincture passed around his waist, 
the short chain which was attached to it being fasten- 
ed to the ring in the floor. 

Then commenced the butchery. Each member was 
obliged to cut with his daggera piece from the body of 
the criminal. This proceeding may appear to those 
far removed from the times and the scene of action, to 
have been a most barbarous deed, wholly unjustified 
by the crime of which Hernando had been guilty. 
But we should remember that the Carbonari were 
striving to accomplish an object worthy of the noble 
minds that conceived it—the regeneration of Italy from 
the debasing state of slavery into which she had 
fallen; and the severity practised by the government 
upon those of the conspirators who fell into their 
hands,rendered it essential that treachery should meet 
with a reward which could not fail to intimidate the 
beholders. The mode of pnnishment in use, was also 
a stroke of policy: each of the members by being 
made a participator in the murder, could not reveal 
the deed without compromising himself. 

The last blow being by custom reserved for the chief, 
the member next in rank to Di Chiesca took the lead. 
As he arose, a sardonic smile illumined his dark, ma- 
lignant features ; he was one who had sought to gain 
the affections of Beatrice in vain, and the long cher- 
ished desire of revenge upon his successful rival was 
about to be realized to thé fullest extent. He gazed 
for some time into the face of Hernando, hoping doubt- 
less to see some signs of fear exhibited by the latter, 
but the look that met his own was unquailing and ex- 
pressive of the loftiest contempt. Somewhat disap- 
pointed, he stooped and placing the point of his knife 
upon the middle of the breast at the termination of the 
throat, drew it slowly downward the entire length of 
the ribs; then thrusting his hand into the incision he 
tore off the quivering flesh, exposing the ribs and the 
palpitating heart. A quick, convulsive shiver—a deep, 
half-suppressed groan—a falling of the jaw, and a 
glassiness of the eyes, announced the flight of the 
soul. 

The premature death of the culprit, though in a 
measure defeating the object of the punishment was 
secretly welcomed by the majority of those present. 
The usual forms, though now unnecessary, were still 
gone through with, and each member bore off with 
him a portion of the body. Many of those who assist- 
ed at the sacrifice would have given years of their lives 
to have dispensed with their share in it: one young 
man, whom Hernando had rescued from poverty and 
death when about to apply his knife to the corpse, fell 
in a swoon by the side of his benefactor. 

Last in order came Di Chiesca. The count ap- 
proached the body with his dagger unsheathed, and 
for a moment gazed upon it in silence. It would have 
been impossible for one, a stranger to the scene which 
had just been enacted, to have recognized in that 
mangled corpse, the handsome De Avellino: the face, 
as yet untouched, was as white as marble, except 
where a few spots of bright blood lay like rubies upon 
its surface—the long black hair was clotted with gore, 
and the bloodshot eyes, fixed and staring, protruded far 
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from their sockets. The sight completely unnerved 
the count, and he was obliged to turn his head aside 
before he could summon courage to strike. 

When he had performed his portion of the deed, Di 
Chiesca retired to his seat and proceeded to read the 


malediction pronounced by custom upon the body of 


the victim. He had, however, completed but a few 
lines, when a noise at the entrance of the cavern, 
caused all to turn; but before they could make a step 
forward, a detachment of soldiers had filed along the 


walls and surrounded the conspirators. All eyes turn- | 


ed simultaneously toward a secret door in the rear, but 
that they found was also guarded to prevent escape. 
“Stir not,” cried an officer, advancing, “stir not— 
make no resistance, and your lives may yet be spared. 
Boy !” he continued, turning to a youth, whom the 
reader will recognise as Francesco, and whose eye was 
running hastily over the group as though in search of 
some one, ‘boy! point me out the two whom you 
would have released, and they shall have free egress.” 
The youth addressed made no reply, but walked 
slowly toward Di Chiesca. When he reached the 
body of Hernando, he bent over and gazed intently for 
several minutes into the face of the murdered man. 
Then gradually raising his head, his whole frame 


7 


| trembling, and his face of a livid paleness, exclaimed 
in a voice whose fierceness, together with the strange 
import of the words, at once silenced those present: 
“Di Chiesea! thy cursed ambition has led thee to 
the sacrifice of a soul as superior to thine own, as the 
blessed spirits of Heaven to the fiends of Hell—one 


whose only fault—a fault which leagued him with this 
band of demons—was the love he bore thee and thine. 
| Di Chiesca, thou hast a daughter on whom thou hast 
| bestowed all the love of which thy soul was capable, 
| ere foul corruption had reached it. To this daughter, 
| was affianced thy victim. There is one left, whose 
| duty it is to revengehim. That avenger is his betroth- 
| ed, the object of her vengeance, thy daughter.” 
| Then stooping, he snatched a dagger from the floor, 
and before his hand could be arrested, sheathed it in his 
| heart. 
Leaping from his seat, the count caught the stag- 
| gering body ere it fell, and hastily tearing open the 
| vest, bared the bosom. Great God! it wasa woman— 
it was his Beatrice! 
Rage, despair and remorse were too powerful for the 
enfeebled mind of Di Chiesca, and a fit of apoplexy of 
| which he died, alone saved his head from the scaffold. 


” 





STRAY NOTES CONCERNING ITALY. 


BY JAMES 


Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice.—The history of this 


city, so favored by art, has called forth many poems, | 


in all languages; among which one of the most cele- 
brated is Byron’s drama, taken from the story of Ma- 
rino Faliero, who, being elevated to the ducal throne 
of Venice, conceived the ambitious idea of making 
himself its sole ruler. After nine months more had 
passed away, the plot began fermenting. The first 
person to whom he communicated his treasonable in- 
tention was the admiral of the arsenal. He then sent 
for several nearly-allied members of his own family, 
and succeeded in interesting them in the scheme. A 
great many of the most influential citizens were also 
made to bear parts in the conspiracy, which was so 
secretly carried out, that the whole affair was not di- 
vulged until a few hours before the time appointed for 
the outbreak ; when one Beltramo Bergamasco, having 
heard what was going on, betook himself to the house 
of his lord, Ser Niccolo Lioni, of Santo Stefano, and 
told him all he knew. Upon which, to prevent farther 
mischief, Ser Niccolo locked up his informant, and 
went to consult with other dignitaries of the city. The 
result of this fortunate communication was the hang- 
ing, a few days after, of the persons most deeply im- 
plicated, and the beheading of the recreant duke. 
“On Friday, the sixteenth day of April, judgment 

was also given, in the aforesaid Council of Ten, that 
my Lord Marino Faliero, the Duke, should have his 
head cut off, and that the execution should he done on 
the landing-place of the stone staircase, where the 
Dukes take their oath when they first enter the palace. 
On the following day, the seventeenth of April, the 
doors of the palace being shut, the Duke had his head 
cut off, about the hour of noon. And the cap of estate 
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| was taken from the Duke’s head before he came down 


stairs. When the execution was over, it is said that 
one of the Council of Ten went to the columns of the 
palace over against the place of St. Mark, and that he 
showed the bloody sword unto the people, crying out, 
with a loud voice—‘ The terrible doom hath fallen 
upon the traitor !’ and the doors were opened, and the 
people all rushed in, to see the corpse of the Duke 
who had been beheaded. * * * * * 
After the traitors had been hanged, and the Duke had 
had his head cut off, the state remained in great tran- 
quillity and peace.” 

The Latin epistles of Petrarch demonstrate that Ma- 
rino Faliero was an intimate friend of that great poet, 
who has described him as being possessed of more 
courage than conduct: ‘‘ Piw di corraggio che di sen- 
no.” With all his faults, many of which appear to 
have had their origin in the latter part of his career, 
Faliero is said by Petrarch to have sustained a repu- 
tation for much wisdom, which, but for the closing 
act of his existence, he might have retained to his dy- 
ing day. Byron says:—‘‘ From historical notes which 
I have collected, it may be inferred that Marino Fa- 
liero possessed many of the qualities, but not the suc- 
cess of a hero; and that his passions were too vio- 
lent.”? It is somewhat remarkable, (and a circum- 
stance which we have not before heard spoken of,) that 
the same description will apply, with an almost degree 
of truth, to Lord Byron himself. 

Ariosto and the Potter.—If any Italian city has a 
claim to the title of the Home of Genius, Ferrara is 
that one, for within her “time-honored” walls have 
been conceived some of the most immortal achieve- 
ments in the departments of Poetry and Art. Travel- 
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ers turn their steps toward this favored place, as pil- 
grims journeying toward some holy shrine. It is, 
indeed, a rare privilege, to be permitted to wander 
over scenes rendered immortal by minds like those of 
Tasso and Ariosto; to meditate in the same cell which 
once confined the emaciated figure of the author of the 
Jerusalemme Liberata ; to meditate in the same garden 
whose paths were consecrated by the feet of Ariosto, 
centuries ago! No wonder that we experience so 
much enthusiasm when dwelling upon so sublime a 
theme! 

During the height of Ariosto’s fame, in sauntering, 
one day, through a narrow street in the suburbs of 
Ferrara, he chanced to approach the door of a poor 
potter, who was amusing himself by singing one of 
the great poet’s sonnets before a group ofneighbors. Ari- 
osto drew still nearer, and, grieved and mortified to 
hear one of his most beautiful compositions thus mu- 
tilated, in a fit of rage, he seized a superb vase which 
the potter was finishing, and dashed it in fifty frag- 
ments upon the ground. Enraged at the loss of his 
vase, the potter turned sharply upon Ariosto, and de- 
manded the cause of the outrage: 

“Idiot!” exclaimed Ariosto, passionately, “I have 
only destroyed a shapeless mass of clay, which may 
be replaced, at any time, by a few sestertie; but thy 
rude tongue has mutilated one of the most magnificent 
of my productions!” 

We suppose the poet remunerated the potter for the 
damage he had done him, but our authority is silent 
upon this subject. 

Dante and Petrarca.—The ingratitude of republics 
was never more clearly manifested than in the case ot 
Danté, of whom Byron, from,the best authorities, has 
derived the subjoined account :— 

**Dante was born in Florence, in the year 1261. He 
fought in two battles, was fourteen times ambassador, 
and once prior of the republic. When the party of 
Charles of Anjou triumphed over the Bianchi, he was 
absent on an embassy to Pope Boniface VIII., and was 


condemned to two years’ banishment, and to a fine of 


eight thousand lire ; on the non-payment of which he 
was ‘further punished by the sequestration of all his 
property. The republic, however, was not content 
with this satisfaction, for in 1772 was discovered, in 
the archives at Florence, a sentence, in which Dante 
is the eleventh of a list of fifteen, condemned, in 1302, 
to be burntalive. “The pretext for this judgment was 
a proof of unfair barter, extortions, and illicit gains: 
and with such an accusation, it is not strange that 
Dante should have always protested his innocence, 
and the injustice of his fellow-citizens. His appeal to 
Florence was accompanied by another to the Emperor 
Henry, and the death of that sovereign, in 1813, was 
the signal fora sentence of irrevocable banishment. 
He had before lingered near Tuseany, with hopes of a 
recall, then traveled into the north of Italy, where Ve- 
rona ‘had to boast of his longest residence, and he 
finally settled at Ravenna, which was his ordinary, 
but not constant abode, until his death. The refusal 
of the Venetians to grant him a public audience, on 
the part of Guido Novello da Polenta, his protector, is 
said to have been the principal cause of this event, 
which happened in 1321. He was buried at Ravenna, 
in a handsome tomb, which was erected by Guido, 
restored by Bernardo Bembo, in 1483, preetor for that 
republic which had refused to hear him, again re- 
stored by Cardinal Corsi, in 1692, and replaced by a 
more magnificent sepulchre, constructed, in 1780, at 





the expense of the Cardinal Luigi Valenti Gonza- 
ga. 
‘The offence or misfortune of Dante was an attach- 
ment to a defeated party, and, as his least favorable 
biographers allege against him, too great a freedom of 
speech and haughtiness of manner. But the next age 
paid honors almost divine to the exile. The Floren- 
tines, having in vain and frequently attempted to reco- 
ver his body, crowned his image in a church, and his 
picture is still one of the idols of their cathedral. 
They struck medals—they raised statues to him. The 
cities of Italy, not being able to dispute about his own 
birth, contended for thut of his great poem, and the 
Florentines thought it for their honor to prove that he 
had finished the seventh canto before they drove him 
from his native city. Fifty-one years after his death, 
they endowed a professional chair for the expounding 
of his verses, and Boccacio was appointed to this pa- 
triotic employment. The example was imitated by 
Bologna and Pisa, and the commentators, if they per- 
formed but little service to literature, augmented the 
veneration which beheld a sacred or moral allegory in 
all the images of his mystic muse. His birth and his 
infancy were discovered to have been distinguished 
above those of ordinary men; the author of the Deca- 
meron, his earliest biographer, relates that his mother 
was warned, in a dream, of the importance of her 
pregnancy: and it was found, by others, that at ten 
years of age he had manifested his precocious passion 
for that wisdom or theology which, under the name of 
Beatrice, had been mistaken for a substantial mistress. 
** When the Divine Comedy had been recognised as 
a mere mortal production, and at the distance of two 
centuries, when criticism and competition had sobered 
the judgment of Italians, Dante was seriously declared 
superior to Homer, and though the preference ap- 
peared to some casuists ‘a heretical blasphemy, 
worthy of the flames,’ the contest was vigorously 
maintained for nearly fifty years. In later times, it 
was made a question which of the lords of Verona 
could boast of having patronized him ; and the jealous 
scepticism of one writer would not allow Ravenna 
the undoubted possession of his bones. Even the cri- 
tical Tiraboschi was inclined to believe that the poet 
had foreseen and foretold one of the discoveries of Ga- 
lileo. Like the great originals of other nations, his 
popularity has not always maintained the same level. 
The last age seemed inclined to undervalue him as a 
model and a study; and Bettinelli one day rebuked 
his pupil, Monti, for poring over the harsh and obso- 
lete extravagancies of the Commedia. The present 
generation, having recovered from the Gallic idolatries 
of Cesarotti, has returned to the ancient worship, and 
the Danteggaire of the northern Italians is thought 
even indiscreet by the more moderate Tuscans.” 
Dante, however, was well remunerated for the trials 
he had undergone, when he was no longer conscious 
of friends or enemies. Not a great while after his 
death, the Florentines, becoming jealous of the honors 
paid to the poet’s memory by the people of Ravenna, 
thought proper to assert their claim to a participation 
in them, and, although they could not possess his re- 
mains, they embraced every other means of testifying 
their sense of the worth and talents of the illustrious 
deceased. The Florentines are not so much to blame, 
however, when we take into consideration the fact, 
that it is in this manner the world acquits itself of 
its obligations to those who have rendered it a service. 
Had the people of Ravenna not thought fit to make 
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some manifestation of the appreciation in which 
Danté was held by them, it is probable the remains of 
the poet might have slumbered in oblivion to this day. 
But such was not the case ; and to preserve themselves 
from ridicule, as well as to lay claim to a legacy which 
was not justly their due, the tardy Florentines set 
themselves to making statues and coining medals to 
the deceased—as if this reluctant species of glorifica- 
tion could have atoned for the injuries which they had 
inflicted upon its object, while living. This, too, ata 
time when both literature and art were in the meridian 
of their glory. 


“Ungrateful Florence ! Danté sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore ; 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name forevermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages ; and the crown 
Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 
His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled—not thine own !” 
Cuitpe Harovwp. 


A similar species of injustice was shown to Petrarch, 
and was followed by a similar result ; although in this 
instance the spirit of atonement, from selfish motives, 
was manifested toward the living. Petrarch was 
found to be useful to the Florentines, in the formation 
of their University, and he was accordingly solicited 
to return; every favor that he might see fit to desire 
being, at the same time, promised him. But Petrarch, 
too, had experienced the injustice of republics, and he 
sturdily resisted all their entreaties. 

Boccacio’s Enemies.—The licentiousness displayed 
by Boccaccio in certain of his writings, has called 
forth some very severe animadversions on the parts, 
not only of ancient, but modern, authors. This viru- 
lence Lord Byron very properly rebukes; attributing 
the great outcry made, during Boccacio’s lifetime, not 
to the indignation of a community whose morals had 
been outraged, but to the maliee of those whose mis- 
deeds the writer had made the subject-matter of his 
works. Great abuses, no doubt, existed among the 
priesthood, as well as the nobility ; and the exposure 
of these abuses, while it excited, in many instances, 
the laughter, only, of the titled class, called forth, on 
the part of the priesthood, the most summary demon- 
strations of vengeance. However all this may be, one 
thing is certain—Boccacio’s after life amply atoned for 
all his more juvenile derelictions. 

Athenodorus, a Roman Philosopher.—Among the phi- 
losophers whose writings and counsels have assisted in 
making Rome famous, was Athenodorus, who flou- 
rished during the reign of the Emperor Augustus. He 
was by birth a native of Cilicia, but lived for a long 
while at Rome, during which he enjoyed the Empe- 
ror’s friendship and protection, and became, at last, so 
great a favorite, that many of his bolder sayings were 
passed by in silence, which, if another tongue had 
uttered them, would have been the means of silencing 
that tongue for ever. The subjoined anecdote will 
illustrate the footing on which he stood with the Em- 
peror. It is said that a friend of Athenodorus, having 
a wife whose beauty had drawn upon her the admira- 
tion of Augustus, the latter had privately given orders 
that she should be summoned to his palace. Knowing 
the philosopher’s influence with the Emperor, the dis- 
tracted husband besought the former to use his influ- 
ence in the preservation of his wife, which Athenodo- 
rus promised todo. He accordingly found an oppor- 


tunity of substituting himself, instead of the lady, in 
the chair which had conveyed her to the palace, and 
when the Emperor, full of expectation, advanced 
towards him, he sprang from behind the curtains, 
and, brandishing a sword, commanded him to re- 
nounce the lady or his life. Whether from affright at 
the furious demand of Athenodorus, or a timely com- 
punction of conscience, Augustus gave the required 
promise, and took no offence at the conduct of his 
favorite. 

Athenodorus wrote a great deal concerning the 
ocean, and its tides, and is supposed to have written a 
history of his own country, which, in common with 
all his works, has perished. The acquisition of Athe- 
nodorus among the number of his friends and follow- 
ers, was one of Cato’s greatest boasts. He deemed it 
of greater consequence than a victory. 

Aithough a tyrant, and a crafty man in the pursuit 
of his own interest, Augustus rendered his country 
some service by dispersing the mists of superstition 
which had for so long a time been gathered about the 
the spot known, to modern Italians, as the Lago 
d’Averno,* and mentioned by Virgil in the following 
extract: 


“ Deep was the cave, and downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky, rough descent ; 
And here th’ access a gloomy grove defends, 

And here the innavigable lake extends, 

O’er whose unhappy waters—void of light— 

No bird presumes to steer his airy flight ; 

Such deadly stenches from the depth arise, 

And steaming sulphur that infects the skies ; 

From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 
And give the name .4vernus to the lake.” 


This once dreaded sheet of water—the entrance to 
the Hadés of the ancients—has been the subject of 
much controversy among authors, of all generations, 
and the pen of Boccacio, as well as Virgil, has aided 
in rendering it immortal. The associations connected 
with it give a greater interest, from the fact that here, 
in one of the gloomy caves adjacent, Virgil located 
the habitation of the Cumzean Sybil, whose votaries 
were said to assemble, at midnight, for the purpose of 
celebrating their orgies, and offering sacrifices to the 
infernal deities. 

Introduction of Engraving.—The intimate connec- 
tion which subsists between Literature and Art does 
not appear to be a natural consequence of the ultimate 
arrival at perfection of one or both; for, on reference 
to old books upon the subject, we find that, as early as 
1418, a copy of Dante’s ‘* Inferno” was published at 
Florence, with plates illustrative of the letter press— 
the designs being original with Alessandro Botichelli, 
and the mechanical portion by Nicollo della Magna 
(or Nicollo Lorenzo della Magna): said book being 
the second one which had ever appeared in Italy with 
plates. We believe that fac similes of these engrav- 
ings still exist in a German work, by Baron Heincken. 
At the time this copy of the Inferno was published, 
the artof engraving was considered by the Italians as 
an Italian invention ; whether through coincidence or 
wilful misrepresentation can only be conjectured, as 
the art had long been known and practised in Ger- 
many, whence it was probably imported by some 
traveling designer. 

One of the pioneers in engraving was Marc Antonio, 


* Lake Averno, situated near Puzzuoli, province of Terra 
di Lavoro, called sometimes Lago di Tipergola. 
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who first drew breath at the city of Bologna, about the 
year 1488, where, instructed by an artist of some cele- 
brity, named Raibolini, he entered upon his career as 
a painter. At this time Italy abounded with artists of 
all kinds—in fact, she was more bountifully supplied 
with them than with poets. Scarcely a single event 
worthy of being commemorated took place, that was 
not made a subject for the quill or the pencil. Antonio 
had ambition—perseverance—energy : all of the requi- 
sites, in fact, which were considered necessary to com- 
plete success in his laborious profession. After toiling 
for some years in his native city, where, beside his 
efforts in another branch of art, he executed several 
engravings of rare merit, he conceived the idea of im- 
proving himself by travel, and betook himself to Ve- 
nice—then in the acmé of her military and civil glory. 
From the date of one of his earliest essays at engrav- 
ing (1502,) Antonio must have been exceedingly young 
for so promising a pupil. He was only 14 when he 
etched Pyramus and Thisbe. Arrived in Venice, the 
young artist was attracted by several wood-cuts by 
Albert Durer, which had just appeared, and were 
drawing considerable notice. Having taken copies of 
these on copper, which were so closely imitated as to 
deceive even competent judges, and the copies being 
sold as originals, the circumstance reached the ears of 
Durer, who forthwith proceeded to Venice, where he 
instituted a suit against Antonio. 

The celebrity which had crowned the efforts of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael at Rome, now induced 
Antonio to turn his attention toward that city, whither 
he shortly afterward went, and where, by his diligence 
and industry, he drew upon himself the favorable no- 
tice of influential persons. Two plates which he there 
executed, Lucretia stabbing herself, and the Judgment 
of Paris, (both, we believe, from designs by Raphael, 
who employed him to engrave from his designs soon 
after his arrival in the city,) were so well done as to 
give him a reputation immediately. He at length be- 
came so celebrated, that many young artists, both Ital- 
ian and German, were drawn to Rome, for the sake of 
profiting by his instructions—-none of them, however, 
sufficiently celebrated to deserve naming. At the de- 
mise of Raphael, which occurred in 1520, Aretino, a 
poet on intimate terms with Titian—in whose corres- 
pondence he is frequently mentioned as a boon com- 
panion—wrote some questionable verses, which Anto- 
nio set himself at work to illustrate, and for his trouble 
was cast into prison by Pope Clement VII., from 
whence he was, however, with difficulty released by 
Cardinal Giulio di Medici, and Bandelli, the sculptor. 

It isa somewhat singular fact, that most of the emi- 
nent poets and artists of Italy were constantly getting 
themselves into all kinds of trouble ; sometimes through 
the malice of persons in high places, whom they had 
offended ; sometimes through jealousy ; and often for 
participating in intrigues with the members of pow- 
erful families: as in the vase of Tasso, whose love 
drew upon his head the inextinguishable fury of the 
Lord of Este. 

As one standing in the front rank of artists, the name 
of Marc Antonio is too little known among artists gen- 
erally ; probably from the fact that but few of his 
works remain to perpetuate his memory. 

It was about this period that the species of engraving 
now termed stipple was introduced. 

Salvator’s Adventure with the Brigands.—There is in 
Italy hardly a spot of ground unconsecrated by the 
footprints of genius. Among other traditions which 





have been handed down to us, that of Salvator’s adven- 
ture with the Brigands among the wilds of the Abruzzi, 
possesses a peculiar interest. The artist had gone forth, 
as was customary with him, to find among these rug- 
ged and almost impenetrable steeps, a subject for his 


.pencil; for Salvator’s delight was to delineate Nature 


in her grandest and most imposing forms. Clamber- 
ing at noontide over huge rocks and by the verge of 
dangerous precipices, where one false motion of his 
foot would have hurled him headlong down the dark 
abyss, he was discovered and stopped by a party of 
mountain outlaws, who savagely commanded him 
to render up his money, or die. With the modest 
frankness which characterized him, he told them his 
name and profession ; but they, disbelieving his asser- 
tions, and suspecting him to be a spy, notwitstanding 
the evidences of his profession which he always car- 
ried about him, were upon the point of hurling him 
from the summit of an overhanging crag, when one 
more humane, perhaps, than the rest, proposed that 
he should sketch the portraits of those around him ; the 
fidelity with which he performed the task, being the 
ransom for his life. Salvator—gazing witha painter’s 
delight upon the savage faces and sinewy forms before 
him—willingly agreed, and, producing his portfolio 
and implements, he set himself immediately at his 
task. The sun had not set, ere he had delineated the 
group, whom he placed in their proper attitudes for 
effect, and so naturally that they immediately liberated 
him, and gave him an escort to protect him until be- 
yond those dangerous precincts. They acted unwisely, 
however, for we believe the recognition of one of the 
portraits was the means of their chieftain’s capture, 
and ultimately of the dispersion of the band. The pic- 
ture taken by Salvator, here mentioned, is still in exist- 
ence, and engraved copies of it are yet in circula- 
tion. 

Ugo and Parisina.—In the early part of the fifteenth 
century great preparations were being made in Venice 
to celebrate the advancement of Francesco Foscari to 
the ducal chair. All things were put in readiness, and 
already the people were filled with anticipation of the 
approaching festivities, when suddenly, there came an 
order from Foscari that the proceedings should be 
stopped, and the whole city was thrown into a fever of 
wonder, which, however, was soon dispelled, when 
the news was made public of the deaths of Ugo and 
Parisina, by command of the lord of Padua, whose 
family honor they had violated. The melancholy his- 
tory of Parisina Malatesta, and her step-son, Ugo, has 
already become widely celebrated through Lord By- 
ron’s poem, and we are not sorry to be spared the ne- 
cessity of repeating here a narrative of guilt and un- 
curbed passions which could only be productive of 
sickening sensations in the mind of the reader. Inci- 
dents like thisare, happily for the world, of rare occur- 
rence, and it can serve no beneficial purpose to recall 
them. 

The Venetian Gondolieri were a class celebrated in 
many a fine old poem for their reckless gaiety and at- 
tachment to music. The poems of Dante, and Tasso, 
and Ariosto were always at their tongues’ end, and the 
Jieursalemme Liberata was probably as well known 
on the quays and in the huts of the fishermen and laz- 
zaroni of Venice, as in the palaces of her nobility. 
But they have altered with Venice, it would seem, and 
Byron, while recalling the vanished glories of their 
craft, spake only the truth, when he wrote the follow- 
ing :— 
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“In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone—but beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die : 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy !” 


Singular prophecy concerning Venice.—In these days 
of universal liberty and refinement, the idea of a pro- 
phecy being verified strikes us as a very great absurdi- 
ty. Yet it is not a little remarkable that such things 
have been: whether by chance, or from the possession 
of an uncommon degree of wisdom and foresight on 
the parts of those who gave utterance to these said 
prophecies, we leave for more enlightened minds to de- 
termine. The subjoined paragraph occurs in the Lit- 
erary History of Italy, by P. L. Ginguéné: 

“There is one very singular prophecy concerning 
Venice: ‘If thou dost not change,’ it says to that proud 
republic, ‘thy liberty, which is already on the wing, 
will not reckon a century more than the thousandth 
year.’ If we carry back the epocha of Venetian free- 
dom to the establishment of the government under 
which the republic flourished, we shall find that the 
date of the election of the first Doge is 697; and if we 
add one century to a thousand, that is, eleven hundred 
years, we shall find the sense of the prediction to be, 
literally, thus:—* Thy liberty will not last till 1797°— 
Recollect that Venice ceased to be free in the year 1796, 
the fifth year of the French republic ; and you will 
perceive that there never was prediction more pointed 
or more exactly followed by the event.” 

Origin of the Mistletoe Bough—Who that has not, 
from his school days upward, been familiar with that 
beautiful song, the Mistletoe Bough ? Many, no doubt, 
who can repeat the words by heart, look upon it as a 
pretty fiction, gotten up, as many such things are, for 
mere effect. Yet the heroine of this mournful little 
ballad actually lived, and her terrible fate is yet told 
to the sympathizing by the guides of ancient Modena, 
where Ginevra--that was her surname—lived and 
died. In Rogers’ poem of Italy, Part I. verse xviii., 
the tragic history stands thus recorded : 


“Tr ever you should come to Modena, 
Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house—forget it not, I pray you— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 


Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care not. 
He, who observes it—ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 


She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As tho’ she said ‘ Beware!’ her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 
But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart 











It haunts me still, tho’ many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 


Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture-stories from the Life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice and had held 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor— 
That by the way—it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 


She was an only child—her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent Father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only gon, Francesco Doria, 

Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 


Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, the ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 


Great was the joy ; but at the Nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the Bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 
‘°Tis but to make a trial of our love!’ 

And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
‘Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Gineyra, 
‘Why not remove it from its lurking-place ?” 
°T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished— save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
‘Ginevra.’ 

There then had she found a grave ! 

Within that chest bad she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the bappiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever !” 


From this it appears that the incident in question 
was one of actual occurrence, and that a noble young 
lady, on her bridal eve, did actually escape the vigi- 
lance of her husband, and die in the manner described 








by the poet. 

















LAURA GOODWIN. 


BY MRS. E. MARIA SHELDON. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Rap, rap, rap! Ah! there comes my reverend 
beau,” said Laura Goodwin, as she ran to the dress- 
ing-table, and began to brush back the clustering curls 
which, but a little while before, she had spent half an 
hour in arranging. 

‘**How sadly you would regret the loss, should you 
be mistaken, and your ‘reverend beau,’ as you call 
him, prove to be the gay Arthur Everest, or some other 
gentleman who particularly admires curls,” remarked 
Laura’s invalid cousin, Emily, in whose room Laura 
passed every leisure moment. 

**No, no; Icannot be mistaken. Mr. Curtis always 
raps just so. Besides, I have discarded Everest.— 
There, I told you so,” she added, as the domestic sum- 
moned her to the parlor. 

“Well, Laura, you have really succeeded in putting 
on a very demure look,” said Emily; “but permit 
me to add, you don’t look exactly like the beau ideal 
of a minister’s wife.” 

**Oh! never fear, cousin mine: I would not win his 
heart, if could. So adieu for a time, ma chere amie,” 
and away tripped the gay girl. 

“And you could not win him, if you would,” 
thought Emily, “‘ when he becomes better acquainted 
with you; for what worthy minister of the gospel 
would marry a flirt? That girl is a perfect enigma: 
generous and confiding, with a heart overflowing with 
kindly affections, yet so fond of admiration—so desti- 
tute of those principles of right and wrong, which 
should rule all our actions, that she does not hesitate to 
sacrifice the happiness of others at the shrine of her 
vanity.” 

The cousins were, in most respects, very unlike. 
Emily was the youngest; but early sorrow had chas- 
tened a mind naturally reflective, and a sense of moral 
responsibility ruled all her actions. Herself sensitive 
in the extreme, she had learned to respect the feelings 
of others as she would have her own regarded; and 
while she fondly loved her cousin, she looked with 
abhorrence upon the heartless character she was fast 
assuming.—Yes! assuming; for Laura Goodwin was 
not yet the being she seemed. She was a lovely, 
amiable, impulsive creature, possessing many, very 
many, traits of character, which could not but win 
love and insure respect; yet dimming all these with 
the one great fault—excessive love of admiration! 
She was too high-spirited and impetuous to brook the 
control of her gentle mother; and too wayward and 
capricious to heed her admonitions, if they interfered 
with this darling object of her life. To be admired, 
she would lose friends, grieve a mother’s heart, and 
trample in the dust the honorable and the true. 

One cold morning, a few weeks after the call of Mr. 
Curtis, the girls were left alone in the breakfast-room. 
Laura was listless and complaining, and Emily—who 
had nearly recovered from her indisposition, and was 
anxious to return home—sat gazing at the warm stove 
before her, as if absorbed in contemplating the beauty 
of its polished surface; now and then starting from 
her revery and glancing, uneasily, at the window, 





against which the storm and sleet were furiously 
driven. 

** Storm! storm !” exclaimed Laura, rising from the 
sofa and going to the window, with a jerking, impa- 
tient step. ‘*I never saw such weather. Not a single 
call shall we have to-day: and going out is impossible, 
and always will be, at this rate !”” 

“ Perhaps we might contrive to be happy at home, 
in spite of the weather,” said Emily ; ‘‘ though I con- 
fess I feel disappointed. You know how anxious I 
feel to see my own dear home again; and I iear this 
storm will detain me some days, as it will make the 
roads nearly impassable.” 

“Don’t go home, yet, dear coz,” pleaded Laura. 
** Write to your father that you don’t want to come. 
To tell you the truth,” said she, changing her tone, 
**T don’t see how you can bear to live in that out-of- 
thee-way place. I should die of énmnui there, in a 
month, I do believe. Do tell me how you contrive to 
spend your time?— Receiving and returning calls, 
parties, et cetera, are things you do not dream of, I 
suppose ?” 

**O, not so bad as that,” replied Emily, laughing. 
**Our village is small and newly settled, to be sure; 
but we receive and return calls, and have parties, too! 
—and fashionable ones: for some of our ladies are 
from the city. But, Laura, our ladies, generally, are 
rather fond of a stormy day.” 

“Fond of such a day as this ?’ exclaimed Laura, in 
a half-mirthful, half-angry tone: “‘Emily you are 
jesting.” 

‘No, [am not jesting; nor is it anything remarka- 
ble that ladies, who are obliged to be their own dress- 
makers, should rejoice in a day of uninterrupted 
quiet, now and then, for the prosecution of that very 
necessary, but not very agreeable branch of female 
industry.” 

‘* Pray, what do they do for bonnets ?” asked Laura. 
** Are the ladies of your most delectable place of abode 
their own milliners, too ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,” replied Emily, “ unless they are willing 
to wear the queerest looking hats imaginable, or have, 
like myself, a kind friend in the city, who will send 
them, per order, an exquisite chapeau a la mode when- 
ever occasion requires.” 

“Now,” said Laura,— you have tried them both, 
—please tell me truly, do you like a village better than 
a city life ?”’ 

“Yes, and no, will answer your question,” replied 
her cousin. 

**Reasons why, if you please ?”’ 

‘** Yes—because a village life is more quiet: the air 
is purer; one can look upon nature’s face, which is 
always beautiful: and the physical being will be de- 
veloped and strengthened by the pure air, and the 
healthful exercise which employment brings. No— 
because the moral atmosphere is tainted with the 
breath of scandal; and gossips will not rest till they 
find out, or think they know, all the affairs of every 
family in the village.” 
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‘* But there are gossips in the city, also,” said Laura. 

“True,” replied Emily ; ** but city gossips are more 
polite. They do not find their way into your dressing- 
room, kitchen, and nursery ;—and when you have 
learned their character, you can be engaged when 
they call; or, if your conscience permits, you may bid 
the servant repeat the stereotyped falsehood—not at 
home!” 

The entrance of Mrs. Goodwin changed the conver- 
sation. When the girls again found themselves alone, 
Emily inquired what had become of Mr. Curtis. 

“He is in town, I believe,” answered Laura, indif- 
ferently. 

*““He has become strangely neglectful, then,” re- 
marked Emily. ‘Do tell me, coz, what is the reason 
he has left off calling. —Has he proposed, and been 
rejected ?” 

** Proposed %—No! he never had a thought of love 
in his life,” replied Laura, her eyes flashing: ‘‘ but he 
made some remarks, during his last call, concerning 
frivolity and flirtation, that I thought were intended for 
me, and I gave him to understand that, hereafter, his 
calls could be dispensed with.” 

**What did he say ?” asked Emily. 
misunderstood his meaning ?”’ 

“He said—‘ Frivolity was unbecoming rational and 
accountable creatures; and flirtation one of the most 
culpable faults of which beings, akin to angels, could 
be guilty.’ There was no misunderstanding him ; for 
when I told him, if he had reference to myself, his 
hints were too impolite to be acceptable, and, from 
henceforth his calls would not be agreeable, he imme- 
diately rose, saying, he had hoped to find himself mis- 
taken; he had hoped I did not possess those traits: 
but it was evident, by the readiness with which I ap- 
propriated his remarks, that his hastily formed opin- 
ions were too correct. He was sorry he had given 
offence; but the sentiments expressed were those of 
his heart, and he could not retract. ‘Farewell! Miss 
Goodwin,’ added he, ‘ your happiness has become an 
object of, perhaps, too much interest to me! May 
God save you from the guilt of heartless coquetry !’ ” 

A blush crimsoned Laura’s face at the commence- 
ment of her recital, which gradually faded into a 
death-like pallor; and as she pronounced the last sen- 
tence, the tears filled her eyes, and her whole frame 
shook with emotion. 

“There,” said she, with a hysterical laugh, “ you 
know it all now.—Did you ever hear of such impu- 
dence ?” 

Emily hesitated a moment. She shrank from add- 
ing another pang to her cousin’s already wounded 
feelings ; but it might not be easy to broach the subject 
again, and she could not leave her without warning 
her of the consequences of her course. This thought 
decided her. 

“Mr. Curtis was not very flattering in his remarks, 
it is true,” said she; * but excuse me, dear Laura, if I 
ask, was he not right? Is not your present course 
leading to a heartlessness which you now despise? 
Are you not trifling with the very best feelings of hu- 
man nature? You did not believe yourself, when you 
told me, a day or two since, that your rejected suitors 
cared nothing for you. Think of Arthur Everest, 
Charles Stephens, and some others, whom I might 
name, and tell me if you have any right to trifle with 
their heart’s dearest affections? Forgive me, if Iam 
severe; but I would save you from the unavailing re- 
grets, that will be yours when the days of giddy girl- 
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hood are past, if you persist in a course that will as- 
suredly make you a finished coquette.” 

**O Emily! you are too severe,” said the blushing 
girl, her blue eyes again filling with tears; “‘I am not 
what you think me—not half so heartless. But I will 
tell you what I scarcely dare own to myself: You 
know my excessive desire to be admired—yes, and 
loved, too! Oh! what would I not give to possess the 
love of some noble and true heart! I often think, 
when I catch the admiring glance of some new be- 
holder, that perhaps he possesses all the qualities that 
form the character of my beau ideal. If advances are 
made, I cannot discourage them; and when, upon a 
better acquaintance, perhaps his affections become 
enlisted, and I begin to think I also love, some fault of 
his will burst upon my view, and dispel all my day- 
dreams of happiness. I discard one whom I cannot 
love, and am called a coquette ; yet those who say I 
am heartless, know nothing of the tears I shed, in se- 
cret, for those whose peace I have, at least for a time, 
destroyed.” 

‘But all have faults; and you do not expect your 
gude mon to be an exception, { suppose ?’ remarked 
Emily. 

*O no! certainly not; but I wish him to approach a 
little nearer perfection than any one I have yet found,” 
replied Laura. 

‘* Perhaps,” said her cousin, gravely, “if you should 
scan your motives closely, you would find that ’t is not 
so much the lover’s faults, as a desire to be admired by 
the many, rather than to be loved by the one, that has 
influenced you. I do not doubt your wish to be truly 
loved, nor the anguish of spirit you feel, when, in the 
solitude of your own room, the image of each wronged 
one comes up before you; nor do I think you have 
been aware of the motives by which you have been 
actuated.—It is, indeed, a wise man who knows 
himself. Now, tell me you forgive me for speaking 
thus plainly, and we will leave this painful subject.” 

‘*Forgive you!— Yes,” said Laura, wiping away 
her tears, “‘ with all my heart I thank you. You have 
told me nothing but the truth; but oh, such a picture! 
Well, henceforth my motto must be, in the language 
of Burns, 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” 

A few days after this conversation, Emily bade 
adieu to her uncle’s family; and when Laura gave 
her the parting kiss, the unconstrained tenderness of 
her farewell assured Emily, that a faithfulness which 
affection prompts, however deeply it may wound, will 
be appreciated. 

CHAPTER Il. 

A year passed away, and Laura Goodwin became the 
bride of the rich Mr. Moreton. ‘ Who is Mr. More- 
ton ?’ asked Laura’s fashionable acquaintance. ‘‘ He 
does not attend pariies, nor places of public amuse- 
ment: where did Miss Goodwin find him? He must 
be some old flame come to fulfil vows made in other 
days.” So said the world. 

The gay and happy Mrs. Moreton, as soon as the 
bridal festivities were over, departed with her husband 
to her new home in adistant town. On their way 
they spent a day or two at Plainville, where Emily 
resided. 

** Come and see us soon, dear Emily,” were Laura’s 
parting words to her cousin. 

Late one afternoon, a few months after Laura had 
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become settled in her new abode, a carriage drove up 
to the door. 

“Who can that be?’ said Laura, running to the 
window, and peeping out from behind the curtain. 
One glance was enough. 

**O, cousin Emily, Iam so glad you have come,” 
said Laura, flinging the hall door wide open. ‘‘ Come 
in! Welcome! right welcome are you, to my heart 
and home! But why didn’t uncle and aunt come 
with you? Here, John,” said she, to a servant, who 
was just then crossing the other end of the hall, “help 
the boy bring in that baggage; see the horses properly 
taken care of; and entertain the boy as well as if he 
were your brother. Now,” said she, turning to Emily, 
who had quietly seated herself in the parlor, “now, 
cousin mine, I will show you to your room, and help 
you arrange your dress; for I want to talk to you all 
the time.” And, catching up Emily’s satchel, she ran 
up stairs so fast that the tired girl who followed could 
scarcely keep within speaking distance of her conduc- 
tress. ‘‘ Here we are !—now let me assist you; for tea 
is almost ready, and after that you may rest,” said 
Laura, untying Emily’s bonnet. ‘O dear! there is 
Betty’s voice raised to the highest pitch.—Something 
is wrong, I dare say!” And away ran the bustling 
housewife, leaving Emily to herself, who was not sorry 
to have a few moments quiet, in which to collect her 
scattered senses; though obliged, at the same time, 
to perform her toilet duties. 

Scarcely had Emily completed her hasty arrange- 
ments, when the tea-bell rang. Laura met her at the 
foot of the stairs, and conducted her into the tea-room, 
where she was cordially welcomed by Mr. Moreton. 
The husband of Laura was some years older than 
herself. He was genteel in his deportment; yet a man 
of so few words, that he would have been deemed un- 
social, but for that engaging frankness of manner 
which threw a charm over every act, and made one 
forget how few words he spoke. 

The tea hour passed pleasantly away, and Emily, 
complaining of fatigue, retired early to her room. 
The day had been one of extreme heat, and now the 
evening was deliciously cool. ‘*Too beautiful for 
sleep,” thought Emily, as she paused a moment before 
the open window. Stepping back, she shaded her 
lamp, that she might not be seen by the passers-by, 
and drawing an easy-chair to the window, sank down 
upon its luxurious cushions, and gave herself up to 
the delights of the hour. Far down in the west, the 
crescent moon appeared almost enveloped in the azure 
star-bespangled curtains of the “stilly night.” Here, 
the habitations of men could be discerned by the soft, 
uncertain light, and, in the distance, the dim outline 
of a church spire, and the tall trees of an adjoining 
park, appeared like messengers trom the spirit-land, 
pointing the way to the regions of the blessed. 

“Just so dimly do we mortals ‘discern the things 
that are eternal,’”” mused Emily. ‘We now ‘see as 
through a glass, darkly ;? but when the redeemed are 
called to their rest, ‘all things that are now hidden 
shall be revealed,’ and ‘they shall shine as those glo- 
rious stars in the kingdom of their Father.’” Then 
came thoughts, tender thoughts, of the departed. ‘Do 
they see me now? Do the dear ones whom I so loved, 
and whose loss has thrown a shadow over my heart, 
do they watch my footsteps, and care for my well- 
being! O! is memory extinct in heaven?’ 

Her revery was broken by the sound of footsteps, 
and a strange mingling of voices. Presently, she saw 





five or six persons approaching the house—a light 
gleamed from the street door, and, a moment after, 
the hum of voices assured her there was company in 
the parlor. 

“Tam glad I have escaped the infliction of seeing 
company, to-night,” said she, rising, and carefully 
closing the window. “I wonder if they were ex- 
pected? No matter; they will not disturb me:” and 
quietly disrobing, and, committing herself to the care 
of that One who never sleeps, she retired to rest. 

Scarcely had she fell into a gentle slumber, when a 
loud peal of laughter aroused and frightened her. A 
moment’s thought rallied her bewildered senses, and 
she again paid her court to Somnus. But occa- 
sionally, bursts of uproarious mirth, and half-heard 
words, that sounded “very like” an oath, drove the 
sleepy god far away; and Emily lay tossing restlessly 
on her couch till the party dispersed. 

**You had company last evening, did you not?’ said 
Emily to her cousin the next morning. 

** Only a whist-party of Mr. Moreton’s,” replied Lau- 
ra ; “did they disturb you,” she asked anxiously. 

“T heard them talk and laugh,” said Emily, ‘but 
don’t know as I can call it a disturbance.” 

** They were quite boisterous at one time, I thought,” 
remarked Laura, “and I reproved Mr. Moreton for 
not telling them there was company in the room 
above.” 

“Tt was of no consequence whatever,” said Emilv, 
** but Laura, you have never yet told me how you came 
to marry such a kind husband as yours certainly ap- 
pears.” 

* Pretty well for a flirt, isn’t it?’ asked Laura, 
laughing. 

* Yes,” replied Emily, but did you marry for love? 
Just give me a glimpse at your courtship, if you 
please.” 

‘Well then, my most inquisitive cousin, I did not 
marry for love, I married for money! Mr. Moreton and 
I were acquainted years ago, but he was poor, and I, 
though not rich, was aspiring. He loved me then, but 
he well knew that the proud Laura Goodwin would 
not wed one who had not gold to give him influence. 
So he left the country ; and long years he toiled to heap 
up yellow dust, that he might win one who is scarce 
worth possessing: but he knew my impulsive nature ; 
he knew that the kindness of a husband would bind 
fasta heart, which in its waywardness might reject 
the attentions of a lover; and he judged rightly. I 
married him for his money ; but I now love him deeply 
aud truly for his worth ; and should time bring adver- 
sity, my heart assures me I should not love him less. 
We are becoming very sentimental—would you like 
to see my garden? Love and roses, but beware of the 
thorns.”— 

‘Meeting and parting,” said Emily, on the morning 
of her return home: “I have been here three weeks, 
yet it seems but yesterday since I came.” 

*€ Your visit has been quite too short,” replied Laura, 
“but come again soon—very soon—my own dear 
cousin.” 

**We shall expect a visit from Mr. Moreton and 
yourself, next winter; and I shall anticipate much 
enjoyment in your society. Totell you the truth,” said 
Emily, “I have become warmly attached to your hus- 
band. Ido not like all his habits ; but he is as dear 
to me as a brother; and I rejoice in the kind Provi- 
dence which has so blessed my cousin Laura.” 

And again the cousins parted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A FEw more years of the Moretons’ married life pass- 
ed by in uninterrupted prosperity. Children were 
given to them ; health and wealth were theirs ; and no 
earthly possession could enhance their happiness. But 
a life without reverses—a cup of blessing without the 
dregs of bitterness would be an anomaly unheard of in 
earth’s history. 

Frequent losses had gradually embarrassed Mr. 
Moreton’s affairs. After an ineffectual struggle to ex- 
tricate himself, he was at last obliged to relinquish all 
his possessions, and become joint occupant of a farm 
with his father-in-law whose wheel of fortune had also 
turned the wrong way. 

This was a sad trial to poor Laura: the accomplish- 
ed belle of C——; the wife of the rich Mr. Moreton, 
compelled to give up the luxuries so long enjoyed— 
and worse still—obliged to labor with her own hands! 

*Twas a great downfall to pride, a bitter humilia- 
tion ! 

But how like dust in the balance were all other trials 
to the anguish of her loving heart, when she found 
that her idolized husband sought forgetfulness in the 
intoxicating draught. He had in brighter days pledged 
his friends in “‘ rosy wine,”’ but she had never dreamed 
that he could become a votary at the shrine of Bac- 
chus. She had hitherto been sustained by a full con- 
fidence in her husband’s integrity ; but when she, for 
the first time, saw him come reeling home from the 
midnight revel, her spirit quailed before the fearful 
vision of a dismal future. All night she wept beside 
her unconscious husband. The morning came and 
she rose, languid and unrefreshed, but Moreton was 
even kinder than usual, There wasa touching melan- 
choly in his manner that called forth all the sympathies 
of Laura’s affectionate heart ; and when evening came 
and he returned early to his humble home, his breath 
untainted, and his whole bearing kindly as ever, she 
reproached herself for her unjust suspicions. 

** How foolish I was,” thought she, ‘‘ to suppose, for 
one moment, that Henry could so far lose his self-re- 
spect as to become an inebriate. Oh ! I will make him 
so happy by his own fireside, that he will have no 
wish to wander.” 

And she did try, but her spirit was not yet subdued ; 
she had not yet learned to bear patiently the many pri- 
vations and petty annoyances of her every-day life ; 
and momentary peevishness often overcame her reso- 
lution. 

Meanwhile the heavy chains of habit were fast drag- 
ging down the unhappy Moreton from the occasional 
tippler to the every-day drunkard. Sometimes, when 
her husband came home intoxicated and commands 
were given in no gentle tones, Laura’seye would flash 
with indignation, while with bitter reproaches she re 
fused her obedience. Such scenes, however were not 
of frequent occurrence. Laura’s gentle mother dwelt 
under the same roof, and soothingly did her words of 
sympathy fall on the ear of her afflicted daughter. A 
reproving glance, or the remembrance of her lessons 
of forbearance, often checked the angry words that 
rose to Laura’s lips; and she suffered abuse in silence. 

“Mother, I cannot bear much more,” said Laura, 
one night, when provoked beyond endurance, she had 


harshly refused to obey some arbitrary command of 


her drunken husband. “ Perhaps I did wrong to-night, 
but it does seem to me that forbearance is no longer a 
virtue. A little of my former spirit might rouse him 
from this moral lethargy ; and then perhaps, the claims 





of his family might so present themselves as to win 
him back to duty.” 

“Your reasoning is plausible, Laura,” replied her 
mother, “but your position is a false one. Henry, 
though degraded, is still a sentient being; there are, 
no doubt, many hours, when thoughts of the wrongs 
his conduct inflicts on you and your children, drive 
him almost to madness. At such times, which, think 
you, would be most apt to produce a reformation, the 
remembrance of harsh wages and unkind treatment; 
or the echo of a mild, sweet voice, speaking in tones 
of pitying love to an object all unworthy? Believe 
me, Laura, nothing but gentleness will ever win your 
husband back to yourself and your children. I know 
you ere sorely tried, but remember, that the Almighty 
will not suffer any of his creatures to be afflicted be- 
yond what they can bear. My health is failing fast, 
my daughter,” continued Mrs. Goodwin, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “and you will soon have no mother to 
goto; but there is one, Laura, from whom you can 
draw consolation that will never fail you ; seek from 
thence grace to enable you to rule your own spirit, and 
that peace which afflictions cannot destroy, will be 
your reward.” 

** Dear mother, I will try to follow your advice ; but 
surely you will not die ; oh, no!” said Laura, smiling 
throngh her tears, ‘‘you will live to see your only 
daughter happy again before you go to your eternal 
home.” 

“ Heaven grant I may!” was the heartfelt response. 

Month aftermonth passed away, and Laura became 
every day more lovely; she was pale and wan, and 
there was a sad music in her voice, that would almost 
make one weep: but how gentle and loving her whole 
deportment! totally unlike the thoughtful, capricious 
girl of other days. She daily sought aid of the Being, 
who was higher than she, and was sustained. f 

But new afflictions awaited her. Her mother died ; 
her own health failed, and when sickness prevented 
her from attending to the wants of her little ones, she 
felt that death to her would be a blessing. 

“But her children, could she leave them to the care 
of one, whom the knowledge of their daily suffermgs 
could not awaken to sympathy: and she prayed with 
all the fervor which a mother’s love inspired, to be 
restored to health. 

Early one morning, Laura’s besotted husband came 
to her bedside—for ’twas only there he could see her— 
“Oh Henry!” said she, with emotion, “ if1 could take 
my innocent children with me, how gladly weuld I lie 
down beside my mother !” 

The mind is a strange piece of mechanism ; a chance 
word, or a single sentence will sometimes touch a cord 
that has slumbered for years ; and the whole soul, like 
a well-tuned, but neglected instrument, will thrill to 
that long forgotten music, whose author i's divine. 

Thusit was with Moreton. Tears and entreaties had 
been poured out in vain, but this single expression of 
his sick wife touched an answering chord ; all the past 
came up before him with the rapidity of thought ; and 
the heart-stricken husband fell on his knees, and vow- 
ed, before heaven, that he would never again taste the 
poison-cup. And he kept his vow. 

Twas hard struggling against the cravings of his de- 
praved appetite ; and hard meeting the entreaties and 
taunts, and jeers of his former companions; but the 
remembrance of the many sorrows his conduct had 
brought upon his family nerved him, and he main- 
tain his integrity. As soon as he could dispose of his 
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farm and pay up his debts, he removed to a small 
western village, far away from the scene of his dis- 
grace. He had just enough property left to purchase 
a house and lot; and never was there a happier being 
than Laura, when she found herself in her new home. 
True they were very poor, and it was rather humbling 
to compare former magnificence with their present 
circumstances; but her beloved Henry was a man 
once more ; she had a kind husband as from the dead ; 
and to her dear children was restored an indulgent 
father, a guardian and p/retector. 

The husband and father had many trials. A friend 
had furnished him with means to commence business, 
at the trade he had learned in youth, and afterwards 
despised ; but he was a stranger; jobs came in slowly, 
and of course his earnings were small. He would not 
contract debts which he might not be able to liquidate, 
and he often pursued his homeward way when the day 
was past, with a bowed head and fainting heart. But 
the grim spectres of want and woe could not cross his 
threshold: a contented wife and happy children drove 
**dull care away.” The plain repast was eaten with 
grateful thanksgiving, and Henry Moreton laid his 
head upon his pillow a happier man than when he 
was the possessor of thousands. 

Once more, after the lapse of many years, Emily 
stood by the hearth-stone of her cousin Laura. Change 
and sorrow had been her portion also. She was hap- 
pily married, but sickness had often laid its palsying 
hand upon her; and death had transplanted all her 
beautiful “olive plants,” to grow and flourish in the 
paradise above. 

** Weare poorer now, dear Emily, than when you 
last visited us,” said Laura, one afternoon, when they 
were talking over “ old times.” 

** And I came near saying I was glad of it,” was the 
reply. 

**T cannot imagine why you are glad !” 

** Because you have a comfortable home now, and 
seem so much happier than you then did ; and I may 
add, because I think affliction has made you a wiser 
woman, 2 better wife, and a more faithful mother.” 

“The ordeal through which I have passed,” said 
Laura, “is certainly enough to purge the dross from 
any character. You have heard something of my life 
since we parted, I suppose.” 

** Yes,” replied Emily, “I heard of your loss of pro- 
perty, and after your removal to the farm there came a 
vague report that Mr. Moreton had become intempe- 





rate. But surely, that must have been untrue, for he 
has improved very much since I saw ‘him last. There 
is decision in his very step, and a quiet dignity in his 
deportment that makes him more than ever an object 
of interest. 

** Yet that report of him was true,” said Laura, with 
a deep sigh. “Oh Emily! you who have been so 
blessed in your married life, cannot even imagine the 
bitter anguish I have for long years endured. Think, 
for a moment, of your own husband coming home, 
night after night, in such a condition that, were he 
other than your own, you would turn from him with 
loathing. And when the night is past, and the fumes 
of liquor have been slept away, the depraved being is 
afraid to look you in the face, lest its excessive pale- 
ness and sorrowful expression might reproach him 
Think of your children, never receiving a father’s kiss, 
or, if perchance, in a transient fit of good humor, he 
essays to fondle them, they shrink from his embrace, 
and run to you for protection. Think ofthis and then 
add hard labor, privations, and a heart-sickness that 
drinks up al! the sweet waters of life, and you will 
have some idea of the woes that have been my por- 
tion.” Tears rained down Laura’s face, and sobs 
choked her utterance. 

“You are happy now, dear Laura,” said Emily ; 
‘do not distress yourself with the past; let it sink 
into oblivion.” 

With a strong effort, Laura soon regained her com- 
posure, and replied: ‘* Yes, Iam happy now ; but do 
you recollect the conversation we had long ago, when 
you reproved me for my capricious treatment of my 
admirers ?” 

‘* We had a long conversation one stormy day, was 
that the time ?” 

“Yes, and the remembrance of my heartless con- 
duct, in casting away the priceless love of those noble 
hearts—the recollection of friendly warnings which had 
fallen on my ear all unheeded—and the thought that 
there was retributive justice in all my sufferings haunt- 
ed me through all those long years, like a gloomy spec- 
tre. Ihad deemed the feelings of others of little worth, 
or, at best, only a fit offering to my vanity, and now I 
felt the vengeful recoil in my own bosom! Oh! who 
would flirt and trifle as I have done, if they were 
aware of the chastening that awaits them !—Yet most 
certainly will a fearful retribution of some kind, to be 
poured out on all those who trifle with the dearest af- 
fections of the human heart ! 
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ROBERT BURNS, 
AND HIS MONUMENT ON THE BANKS OF THE DOON. 


Tus elegant structure was finished in 1823, at an ex- | built of fine white freestone, and has a chaste, classi- 
pense of about two thousand pounds. It is built in| cal appearance. It is situated on the summit of the 
imitation of the monument of Lysicrates, at Athens, | acclivity of the east bank of the river Doon— 

and consists of a triangular basement, on which rises ‘«Bonie Doon, whare, early roaming 


a peristyle of nine Corinthian columns, thirty feet in | First I weaved the rustic song,” 


height, supporting a cupola surmounted by a gilt tri- | and about half way between the old and new bridges. 
pod. The entire structure rises above sixty feet, is| Independently of the peculiar associations connected 
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with the place, the scenery around is equal in richness 
and variety to any in Scotland. Situated about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the “auld brig 0’ Doon,” is “ Kirk- 
Alloway,” (seen in the picture to the left of the monu- 
ment—the “auld Brig” is in the foreground)— 


“ Whare gaists and houlets nightly cry,” 


which has for a long time been in ruins, but being 
prominently brought forward in Burns’s inimitable 
tale of “ Tam O’Shanter,” and having in its immedi- 
ate vicinity the birth place of the poet, and the beauti- 
ful structure erected to his memory, it has become an 
object of great interest and veneration. Though roof- 
less, the walls are in a pretty good state of preserva- 
tion ; and the feeling with which they are now associ- 
ated will protect them from violence. The church- 
yard, which is still usedas a burying ground, contains 
the graves of Burns’s father and mother, and such is 
the prestige with which it has been invested, that lat- 
terly it has become a favorite piace of burial. 

Near by is the house in which Burns was born on 
the 25th of February, 1759—a one story building of 
humble appearance, with a thatched roof, and long 
usedasaninn. The ‘“ Auld Brig” and the new bridge 
are conspicuous features of this classic ground—the 
former associated with the most brilliant efforts of the 
poet’s muse, and the scenes of his childhood ; the new 
bridge has been built since the time of Burns, and is 
now the only one much used in crossing the Doon. 
The justly celebrated statues of “Tam O’Shanter” 
and ‘‘Souter Johnny” were appropriately placed in a 
grotto within the ground attached to the monument. 

Our engraving is a beautiful specimen of the art, and 
is a copy of a large print by Forrest, from the original 
painting by David Auld, whose house, in the engrav- 
ing, has such a prominent vicinity to the Kirk. 

Dr. Currie, in a memoir of Burns, gives the following 
affecting account of the poet’s closing days, and pays 
a high and warm tribute to his worth and memory: 

** His reception from men of letters, in general, was 
flattering. Dr. Robertson, Dr. Blair, Dr. Gregory, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Makenzie, and Mr. Frazer Tytler, per- 
ceived and acknowledged his talents. He was an ac- 
ceptable guest in the gayest and most elevated circles, 
and received from female beauty and elegance, those 
attentions above all others most grateful to him. Among 
men of rank and fashion, he was particularly distin- 
guished by James, Earl of Glencairn, who introduced 
him to the notice and the convivial society of the Cale- 
donian Hunt. But while he was invited into the com- 
pany of men of virtue and taste, he was also seduced, 
by pressing solicitations, into the fellowship of those 
whose habits, without being extremely gross, were yet 
too licentious and dissolute. The festive indulgences 
which he enjoyed among them, gradually deprived 
him of his relish for the temperate and austere virtues. 
But whatever influence this change produced on his 
conduct and morals, his understanding suffered no cor- 
respondent debasement. Heestimated his new friends 
and associates at their proper value; and manifested 
great discrimination in appreciating the character of 
those who imagined themselves men of the first order 
in the walks of literature and fashion. 

** © There are few of the sore evils under the sun,’ he 
observes, ‘ give me more uneasiness and chagrin, than 
the comparison how a man of genius, nay, of avowed 
worth, is received every where, with the reception 
which a mere ordinary character, decorated with the 
trappings and futile distinctions of fortune, meets. I 


imagine a man of abilities, his breast glowing with 
honest pride, conscious that men are born equal, still 
giving ‘honor to whom honor is due ;” he meets at a 
great man’s table a squire Something, or a sir Some- 
body; he knows the noble landlord, at heart, gives the 
bard, or whatever he is, a share of his good wishes be- 
yond, perhaps, any one at the table; yet how will it 
mortify him to see a fellow, whose abilities would 
scarcely have made an eight-penny tailor, and whose 
heart is not worth three farthings, meet with attention 
and notice, that are withheld from the son of genius 
and poverty ? 

*** The noble Glencairn has wounded me to the soul 
here, because I cleariy esteem, respect and love him. 
He showed so much attention—engrossing attention— 
to the only blockhead at the table (the whole company 
consisted of his lordship, dunderpate and myself,) that 
I was within half a point of throwing down my gage 
of contemptuous defiance ; but he shook my hand, and 
looked so benevolently good at parting. God bless 
him! though I shall never see him more, I shall love 
him until my dying day! Iam pleased to think I am 
so capable of the throes of gratitude, as I am misera- 
bly deficient in some other virtues. 

**€ With Doctor Blair I am more at myease. Inever 
respect him with humble veneration ; but when he 
kindly interests himself in my welfare, or still more, 
when he descends from his pinacle, and meets me on 
equal ground in conversation, my heart overflows with 
what is called liking. When he neglects me for the 
mere carcass of greatness, or when his eye measures 
the difference of our points of elevation, I say to my- 
self, with scarcely any emotion, what do I care for him 
or his pomp either ? 

‘The respect and sympathy of Burns dwelt with 
keener emotion and more intense interest on the fate of 
Ferguson, than on the intercourse which he held with 
persons of distinction. On the 6th of February, 1787. 
he addressed a letter to the bailies of Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, requesting permission to erect a monument to 
his memory. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I am sorry to be 
told that the remains of Robert Ferguson, the so justly 
celebrated poet, a man whese talents for ages to come, 
will do honor to our Caledonian name, lie in your 
church-yard, among the ignoble dead, unnoticed and 
unknown. Some memorial, to direct the steps of the 
lovers of Scottish song, when they wish to shed a tear 
over the narrow house of the bard who is no more, is 
surely a tribute due to Ferguson’s memory—a tribute I 
wish to have the honor of paying. I petition you, 
then, gentlemen, to permit me to lay a simple stone 
over his revered ashes, to remain unalienable property 
to his deathless fame.’ 

“Burns had entertained hopes of promotion in the 
excise ; but circumstances occurred which prevented 
their fulfilment. The events of the French revolution, 
which interested the feelings of every thinking mind, 
were commented on by Burns in a manner very dif- 
ferent from what might have been expected from an 
officer under government. Information of his senti- 
ments were given to the board of excise ; an inquiry 
was instituted into his conduct; and, after being re- 
primanded, he was suffered to retain his situation. 

“ This circumstance made a deep impression on his 
mind. Fame exaggerated his misfortune, and repre- 
sented him as actually dismissed from his office ; and 
this report induced gentlemen of much respectability 
to propose a subscription in his favor. But he refused 





the offer with great elevation of sentiment, and nobly 
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defended himself against the imputation of having 
made submission for the sake of his office, unworthy 
of his character. 

***The partiality of my countrymen,” he observes, 
**has brought me forward as a man of genius, and has 
given me acharacter to support. In the poet I have 
avowed manly and independent sentiments, which I 
hope have been found in the man. Reasons of no less 
weight than the support of a wife and children, have 
pointed my present occupation as the only eligible line 
of life within my reach. Still my honest fame is my 
dearest concern, and a thousand times have I trembled 
at the idea of the degrading epithets that malice or 
misrepresentation may affix to my name. Often, in 
blasting anticipation, have I listened to some future 
hackney scribbler, with the heavy malice of savage 
stupidity, exultingly asserting, that Burns, notwith- 
standing the fanfaronade of independence to be found 
in his works, and after being held up to public view 
and to public estimation, as a man of some genius, yet, 
quite destitute of resources within himself to support 
his borrowed dignity, dwindled into a paltry excise- 
man, and slunk out the rest of his insignificant exist- 
ence in the meanest of pursuits and among the lowest 
of mankind. 

“In your illustrious hands, sir, permit me to lodge 
my strong disavowal and defiance of such slanderous 
falsehoods. Burns wasa poor man from his birth, and 
an exciseman by necessity ; but—I will say !—the sterl- 
ing of his honest worth, poverty could not debase, and 
his independent British spirit, oppression might bend, 
but could not subdue.’ 

“Tt was one of the last acts of his life to copy this 
heart-rending letter into a bodk which he kept for the 
purpose of recording such circumstances as he thought 
worthy of perservation. 

“Upward ofa year before his death there was an 
evident decline in his personal appearance ; and though 
his appetite continued unimpaired, he was himself 
sensible that his constitution was sinking. From Oc- 
tober, 1795, to the January following, an accidental 
complaint confined him to the house. A few days 
after he began to go abroad, he dined at a tavern, and 
returned home about three o’clock in a very cold morn- 
ing, benumbed and intoxicated. This was followed 
by an attach of rheumatism, which confined him about 
a week. His appetite began to fail, his hand shook, 
and his voice faltered on any exertion or emotion, his 
pulse became weaker and more rapid, and pain in the 
larger joints, and in the hands and feet, deprived him 
of sleep. In the month of June, 1796, he removed to 
Brow in Annandale, about ten miles from Dumfries, to 
try the effects of sea-bathing. Here he was invited to 
dinner by a lady in the neighborhood ; and as he was 
unable to walk, she sent her carriage for him to the 
cottage where he lodged. As he entered her apart- 
ment the stamp of death seemed imprinted on his fea- 
tures. He appeared already touching the brink of 
eternity. His first salutation was, “ Well, madam, 
have you any commands for the other world?” He 
ate little, and complained of having entirely lost the 
tone of hisstomach He spoke of his death without 
any of the ostentation of philosophy, but with firmness 
and feeling, as an event likely to happen very soon. 
His anxiety for his family hung heavy upon him; and 
when he alluded to their approaching desolation, his 





heart was touched with pure and unmingled sorrow. 

** At first he imagined that bathing in the sea had 
been of benefit to him; the pains in his limbs were re- 
lieved; but this was immediately followed by a new 
attack of fever. When brought back to his own house 
in Dumfries, on the 18th of July, he was no longer able 
to stand upright. A tremor pervaded his frame; his 
tongue was parched, and his mind fell into a delirium, 
when not roused by conversation. On the second and 
third day the fever increased, and his strength diminish- 
ed. On the fourth, the sufferings of this great, but ill- 
fated genius, were terminated ; and a life was closed, 
which had been embittered by suffering, and insulted 
by unmerited calumny. 

** When his death was known, it excited a deep and 
mournful sensation. It was felt as a loss which no 
earthly power could replace; as the extinction of a 
prodigy whose appearance was rare and uncertain 
He was lamented, not merely like a common indivi- 
dual, by friends and neighbors, but by a whole country, 
whose pleasures he had an exclusive capacity to aug- 
ment. 

“He left a widow and four sons. The ceremonial 
of hisinterment was accompanied with military honors 
not only by the corps of Dumfries volunteers, of which 
he was a member, but by the Fencible infantry, and a 
regiment of Cinque Port cavalry then quartered in 
Dumfries. On the same day, by a coincidence sin- 
gularly touching, Mrs. Burns was delivered of a son, 
who did not long survive his father. 

‘** Burns was nearly five feet ten inches in height, and 
of a form that indicated agility as well as strength. 
His well raised forehead, shaded with black curling 
hair, expressed uncommon capacity. His eyes were 
large, dark, full of ardor and animation. His face was 
well formed, and hiscountenance strikingly interesting. 

*‘Of his general behavior every one spoke in the 
highest terms. It usually bespoke a mind conscious of 
superior talents, not however unmixed with the affec- 
tions which beget familiarity and affability. His con- 
versation was extremely fascinating ; rich in wit, hu- 
mor, whim, and occasionally in serious and opposite 
reflection. No man had a quicker apprehension of 
right and wrong, or a stronger sense of what was ridi- 
culous and mean. Neither chicanery nor sordidness 
ever appeared in his conduct. Even in the midst of 
distress, while his feeling heart sunk under the secret 
consciousness of indigence, and the apprehensions of 
absolute want, he bore himself loftily to the world. 
He died in the utmost penury, but not in debt; and 
left behind him a name which will be remembered as 
long as departed worth and goodness are esteemed 
among men.” 

* After contemplating the melancholy story of his 
life, it is impossible not to heave a sigh at the asperity 
of his fortune, while we reprobate the conduct of those 
who drew him from the simplicity of humble life, and 
left him a prey to anxiety and want, to sorrow and 
despair. 

“Of his poems which have been so often printed 
and so eagerly read, it is unnecessary to enter into a 
critical examination. All readers of taste and sensi- 
bility assign him the first place among the poets of his 
country; and acknowledge the presence of that ‘light 
from heaven,’ which consecrates and eternizes every 
monument of genius.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A LITTLE ALTERATION IN OUR PLAN. 


Ir will be seen by the present number of the “ New York 
Illustrated Magazine,” that we have made afew changes inits 
prospectus and features. In the first place the puhlishing 
has been changed from Wm. Taylor & Co., to Burgess, 
Stringer & Co., 122 Broadway, who will in future be the sole 
principal agents. 

In the second place we have concluded to give, instead of 
four tolerable steel plates a month, two excellent ones (cost- 
ing us the same price) and one beautiful illustration on wood. 
The plate of “ Burns’s Monument” in the present number, is 
worth, of itself, any four plates that we have recently been 
able to get. 

And in the third place, if any of our subscribers should 
feel dissatisfied with this falling off in the quantity of our 
plates, we have given them, as more than a consideration, 
sixteen extra pages of reading! so that the “ Illustrated” shall 
contain mcre matter than any other Magazine published in 
the United States, by one third. 

Sixty-four pages of reading, in minion and nonpareil type, 
contains a volume of reading equal to a number of Wiley & 
Putnam’s “ Library of Choice Reading” of over 200 pages. 

A few circumstances have convinced us that the public 
prefer reading to pictures, and have also convinced us that 
four plates a month cannot be properly executed without 
the assistance of a Sub-Treasury. 

With this very simple explanation we hope to receive the 
good wishes of all our patrons—we are confident of them, as 


our Magazine will really possess more intrinsic value under | 


this arrangement than under the old regime. 

Our exchanges, who have done so many kindnesses, will 
add another to the list by referring to this revolution, and 
such as have our prospectus standing in their columns will 
be kind enough to alter it by the prospectus on our present 
cover, and add— 


All Letters of subscription must be addressed to Lawrence 
Labree, Editor and Proprietor, New York. 


* * * We have before usa very ancient book entitled 
“The Institutes of the Law of Scotland,” and have pored 
over it with an exceeding degree of interest. There is in it 
a chapter on Witchcraft, with its signs, and modes of punish- 
ment, historical and descriptive, part of which we extract, 
for the amusement or instruction of our readers. To many 
persons in the Eastern States the article must have an espe- 
cial interest, as in some parts of New England this dreadful 
superstition proved a scourge long to be remembered. Here 
are the extracts. After describing the nature of Witchcraft, 
the author says : 

* “ An express Covenant is entred into betwixt a Witch, and 
the Devil appearing in some visible Shape. Whereby the 
former renounceth God and his Baptism, engages to serve 
the Devil, and do all the Mischief he can as Occasion offers, 
and leaves Soul and Body to his Disposal after Death. The 
Devil on his Part articles with such Proselytes, concerning 
the Shape he is to appearto them in, the Services they are to 


expect from him, upon the Performance of certain Charms 
or ceremonious Rites. To some he gives certain Spirits or 
Imps to correspond with, and serve them as their Familiars, 
known to them by some odd Names, to which they answer 
when called. These Imps are said to be kept in Pots or 
other Vessels that smell detestably. This League is made 
verbally, if the Party cannot write. And such as can write, 
sign a written Covenant with their Blood. On the meaner 
Proselytes, the Devil fixes in some secret Part of their Bodies 
a Mark, as his Seal to know his own by ; which is like a 
Flea Bite or Blew Spot, and sometimes resembles a little 
Teat, and the Part so stamped doth ever after remain insen- 
sible, and doth not bleed, tho never so much nipped or prick- 
ed by thrusting a Pin, Awl, or Bodkin into it. But if the 
Covenanter be one of the better Rank, the Devil only draws 
Blood of the Party, or touches him or her in some Part of the 
Body, without any visible Mark remaining. 

“Witches used to be distinguished into good and bad 
Witches. The bad Witch, commonly called the black Witch, 
or binding Witch, is one who, by a League with the Devil, 
| is assisted by him to work Mischief. The good Witch is he 
jor she who useth diabolical Means to do Good, as to heal 
| Persons, loose or undo Enchantments, and to discover who 
jare bewitched, and by whom, But this Term of a good 
| Witch is very improper, for all who have Commerce with 
Satan are certainly bad. 
| “Some Works of Witches are really what they seem to 
be: Others are mere diabolical Juggling, or a Delusion of 
the Eyes of Spectators, with some strange Sleight of Satan. 
| To which last I may refer, their imaginary passing thro’ 
| shut Doors, and transforming themselves and others into the 
| Shape of Cats, Dogs, Hares and other Creatures. Some of 
their Actions respect themselves, and their Behaviour to- 
wards their infernal Master: Such is their coming to ap- 
pointed Meetings, called their Sabbaths, where they pay 
Homage to him, and are taught to act all Manner of Wicked- 
ness, and give an Account of their horrid past Proceedings. 
[From this superstition Shakspere probably took his idea 
of the principal witch scene in the tragedy of Macbeth.] 
Witches are chiefly imployed in plain Mischief, by hurting 
Persons or their Goods, or by bringing some actual Evil or 
Calamity upon them. But they sometimes work Mischief 
under a Pretence or Colour of doing Good; as when they 
cure Diseases, loose Enchantments, and discover other 
Witches. All their Designs are brought about by Charms 
or ceremonious Rites instituted by the Devil, which are in 
themselves of no Efficacy, and serve only as Signals and 
Watchwords, to admonish Satan, as it were, when, where, 
and upon whom to do Mischief, or perform Cures, according 
to his Compact with the Witches. 

“An Agreement to serve the Devil is surely relevant to 
infer the Crime of Witchcraft, provided the deluded Creature 
knew him to be the Devil, at the making of it. Nay, evena 
tacite Compact, by using only the superstitious Words or 
Rites of Sorcerers, knowing them to be such by their Books 
or Discourse, doth infer it. But the using such Words or 
Signs, without knowing them to be such, is reckoned no 
Crime ; if there be a plausible Ground of the User’s Igno- 
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her Hand upon a Nurse’s Pap, upon which a Child then 
nursing died within half an Hour. 

“Witchcraft may be proved by Witnesses, that have heard 
or seen the Person accused speak such Words, or do such 
Things, as none but those, who have Familiarity with the 
Devil, ever did or can do: As invoking the Devil for Help ; 
or entertaining a familiar Spirit, and holding Correspondence 
with or feeding it in any Form or Likeness ; using Enchant- 
ments and Charms, conjuring to raise Storms ; shewing in a 
Glass, or Shew-stone the Faces of absent Persons ; revealing 
Secrets or discovering Things lost, without any ordinary 
Means; or doing Things above human Strength: By which 
Effects a secret League with the Devil comes to Light. The 
dying Testimonies of penitent Witches, concerning others 
informed against by them, are not sufficient Evidence to fix 
the Guilt of Witchcraft upon these others. But Proof by 
Witnesses of this Crime being very difficult, Women and 
Fellow-criminals or Witches are examined, to confirm and 
support Circumstances of Witchcraft charged upon others. 
For tho’ open Acts of Witchcraft, as the using Charms in 
the Day-time, are to be made out by unexceptionable Wit- 
nesses: Yet the more secret Acts, as the Meetings of 
Witches in the Night-time to adore their infernal Master, 
and hatch their mischievous Projects, when other People 
are asleep, or when they themselves are invisible to, or cov- 
ered from the Sight of others; can be no otherwise proved 
that by such as are privy thereto. And if the Crime of con- 
sulting Witches may not be proved by two who were con- 
sulted, it were next to impossible to prove such Consulting 
by any other Persons. Women are received as Witnesses in 
this horrid and clandestine Crime: And Persons injured by 
Witches are also examined concerning Actions of these 
Witches. 

“The ordinary Doom against Witches is to be strangled or 
worried at a Stake till they be dead, and thereafter their 
Bodies to be burnt to Ashes, and all their moveable Goods 
and Gear to be escheat, and inbrought to our Sovereign 
Lord’s Use.” 

In the same volume we find something to be read by un- 
dutiful offspring, which we hope will admonish and benefit 
them exceedingly. Let parents have it printed in golden 
letters for the good of future generations, that while their 
children read they may ponder. Isn’t this orthodox ? 

“The Cursing or beating of Parents by their Children 
above the Age of i6 Years, not being distracted, is punisha- 
ble with Death: And Children under that Age, but past 
Pupillarity, offending in such Manner, are put to an arbitrary 
Punishment. The undutiful Behaviour of Children towards 
their Parents being a very great Provocation to God our 
common Father. For those are perfectly lost to all Virtue 
and abandoned to all Wickedness, that have broke thro’ the 
Bond of filial Reverence and Duty to such a Degree, as in 
Word or Action to abuse their own Parents. And many 
Offenders have, at their ignominious End, owned, that the 
wicked Courses that brought them to it, began ina Con- 
tempt of their Parents Authority.” 

This volume seems once to have been owned by a person 
calling himself James Camrsect, as intimated by the follow- 
inscription, which we find on one of the blank leaves: 

“James Champbell His the Right owner of This Book 
and if it be amissing Send it home with God.” 


* * * Dow’r say that we haven't poets among us. We 
know something to the contrary. Grace Greenwood, in a 
recent letter in the ‘“ Home Journal,” says, “In America the 
poet must render an account to the people at large for what 
he has written. There is no one august college of literature 
to pass judgment on his productions. American criticism 
is not a sudden storm, bursting on the summer morning of a 
poet’s fame, in whose thunders, breaking around heights 
which tower to meet them, there is dignity and grandeur, 
and whose lightnings illume and glorify while they scathe ; 
but a cold drizzling, continuous, March rain, of lordly dicta- 
tions, petty misrepresentations and personal detractions. 
* * Jf America would not have her race of pocts die out 
altogether, she must give to them a more assured position, 


rance, and he be ready to abstain from such Practice, when 
informed of the Unlawfulness of it. It hath been sustained, 
to bring ina Woman guilty of Witchcraft, that she threat- 
ned to do some Mischief to a Person, who immediately or 
not long after suffered a grievous Harm in his Body or Goods 
by Sorcery or Witchcraft, without any apparent or natural 
Cause, tho’ the Manner, or Inchantment used to work such 
Mischief, was not particularly expressed, and the Threat 
was only general, and did not specifie the ill Turn to be done: 
In respect the Means used by Witches are best known to 
themselves. Some relevant Articles of Witchcraft are foun- 
ded upon Events, having no necessary Dependence on the 
Means used by the Person accused ; as that a Man, on whom 
a Woman had laid a grievous Sickness, by her Sorcery, was 
relieved thereof, by her taking him by the Hand, and the 
moving of her Lips ; or that a Woman came several Nights 
into a House, when the Doors and Windows were all fast 
locked and shut, combed her Head the last Night, and laid 
more worthy rewards, and above all, more freedom.” By 
freedom, we suppose our “Di” means the largest liberty, 
which some of our poets certainly do take. Anon we will 
make a quotation to show the budding of a new genius 
among us; in the meantime, hear Carlyle, a letter from 
whom is quoted in Mrs. E. O. Smith’s paper in another part 
of this magazine. He says, the brick and mortar man: 
“ Verse-writing, notwithstanding all the talk you hear about 
it, is in almost all cases, a totally idle affair: a man was no¢ 
sent into this world to write verses—No !” The de—deuce 
he wasn’t! Who told you, Mr. Carlyle? Why not as well 
write poetry, as such prose as yours, sir, which will very 
properly compare with riding over a rough paved street in 
a two horse wagon, and you can’t see, all the time, why you 
are so unmercifully jolted. We disagree with Carlyle, and 
we go infor “more freedom.” But that is not the point we 
wished to get at when we commenced this paragraph, long 
as itis. Wemeantto say that we have discovered a new 
spirit among us, in the person of an eminent professional 
gentleman of this city, who has recently—very recently, 
written a lengthy poem on the City of New York. It has 
never been published, and only through the kindness of a 
friend are we permitted to extract one verse from the origi- 
nal recitative. We will give it at once in order not to keep 
our friends in suspense. This, we believe, is the opening 
stanza: 

“ New York, it is built upon a beautiful island, 

With rivers that run round it in the shape ofa fork ; 
While the steamboats, they go up from the Battery to 
Harlem— 
Oh, there’s no place in the wide world like the State of 
New York.” 

This is rich, decidedly, and reminds us of a “stump” we 
once received from a young female companion, when quite 
a youth, to “see which would make a verse the quickest.” 
We believe ours was the soonest ready for recitation, but 
we forbear to give it here, although it was a rare specimen. 
Hers we recollect perfectly well, though it is twenty years 
since ; the subject was, a freshet in the Kennebec river. 
With much hesitation and bashfulness, she commenced as 
follows: 

“ The river rises exceeding high : 
There is but two ’t’s too great to die, 
And I do wonder why ?— 
Because the Lord doth make them die !” 

A friend said the other day in our hearing, that no poetry 
| had been written since the days of Byron ; but then he had 
not seen or heard of this. Poetry has certainly riz, and 
| Willis and Longfellow had better procure foreign appoint- 
| ments or sits under the Home Government. 





* * * The public, and especially those persons who are 
patrons of the Arts, don’t seem to be overpleased with the 
Art Union committee in ordering Leutze to paint a picture 
for that society at a cost of $1000. We think the arrange- 
ment highly injudicious, and that the same amount could be 
expended more to the satisfaction and advantage of the sub- 
scribers. It isa goodly sum to pay for a painting, and we 





don’t believe the society will get their money’s worth. In- 
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stead of an original American subject, we shall probably 
get a hackneyed affair that has been painted in a dozen differ- 
ent ways by as many different painters. The same would 
have been more advantageously expended among such ar- 
tists as Durand, Matteson, Gignoux, Cropsy, Talbot, and 
many others whom we can’t think to name at present. We 
will bet a new hat that Gignoux will paint a winter view of 
the Hog’s Back Fall at Niagara, that every two subscribers 
out of three will prefer to the picture to be painted by 
Leutze ; and this we say without any disparagement to this 
artist, who deservedly ranks among our very finest painters, 
We have seen some sketches made by Gignoux at Niagara, 
during the past winter, which offer superior attractions to 
anything of the kind from this locality. They are, a full 
length of Niagara, Hog’s Back Fall, a water view from under 
the Table Rock, and several views from the Canada side. 
Two of these we believe he intends to paint for the Gallery 
of the Louvre, in Paris, and there are at least two others 
that we should like to see painted for the Art Union. Our 
Artists will get affronted ere long, and an opposition Art 
Union, on more liberal principles, will be the result. Give 
a liberal encouragement to our young painters. There isa 
picture at present in the Art Union, painted by Ranney— 
“ Washington’s Mission to the Indians,jin 1753,” that, except- 
ing one or two important faults, we would about as soon 
possess as Leutze’s “ Court of Henry VIII.” We may have 
an odd taste, but we can’t help that. In Ranney’s painting 
the figure of Washington is to heavy, and the features too 
old for a man of his age at that period—twenty-one. His 
person was uncommon genteel and graceful. Another fault 
is—the snow is not broken enough around the feet of the 
horses. The figure on Washington’s left is remarkably 
good, and there is a portion of an old tree painted in one 
corner, partly hidden in the snow, that is a jewel in the 
piece. We think some of the best figures in Leutze’s pic- 
ture are copies. 


* * * A Free Pus.isnine System.—Literature has be- 


come of late so important an item in the catalogue of the 
community’s daily wants, and publishers are reaping such 
enormous profits from the increasing demand for new books, 
that writing has at length acquired, in some degree, the 
character of merchandise, and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars change hands annually, through the labors of the litera- 
ry man, and are gathered into the coffers of book monopo- 
lists, while, in the greater number of instances, the author is 
obliged to rest contented with a mere sprinkling from the 
plentiful shower which his talents have been instrumental 
in producing. A writer in Chambers’ Journal contributes 
an article headed “2 Proposed New gMode for the Remunera- 
tion of Authors,” which contains some valuable hints not to 
be lightly passed over by those whose interests it involves, 
At any rate, there is more sense in the following (which 
might also be modified in such a manner as to suit this lati- 
tude) than in any of the thousand-and-one propositions 
which we have yet encountered from the other side of the 
water : 


“ Suppose that every book were left free to be reprinted by 
any bookseller, and that the state took the assignment of re- 
wards to authors upon itself,—in that case, undoubtedly, 
every book of merit, possessing attractive qualities, would 
be disseminated in showers of copies, in all forms, and at all 
prices, over the length and breadth of these islands, exactly 
as books have for some years been diffused over America. 
The dullness and difficulty which attend every form of book- 
selling amongst us at present, would be replaced by the 
vitality aud facility which belong to untrammelled trade. 
We should then see the best productions of modern intellect 
exiending from the narrow limits af the city book-club, and 
the boudoir of the noble and gentleman, to places analogous 
to “the bar-room and the shanty of the far west.” The 
stimulus that would thus be given to mind among all classes 
of the community, might be expected to tell immensely in 
our social progress. How much drunkenness it would ex- 
tirpate! How much rudeness, how much discontent, would 
vanish before such a flush of intellectual enjoyment.” 


* * * We heard the other day an original characteristic 
anecdote of Gen. Sam. Houston. Some years ago when on 
a visit to this part of the country, he was coming down the 





Hudson on a steamboat in company with a friend now resi- 
dent in this city. During the passage down, Houston was 
missed by his friend, who, going down the promenade 
deck, found H. entirely alone, adjusting a dilapidated tele- 
scope. This was not accomplished without great difficulty 
and several unsuccessful trials to bring it toa focus. D. was 
unobserved by the General, and took a position in his rear, 
but sufficiently near to observe all his motions and overhear 
what he said. Perseverance rewarded Houston with success, 
and after adjusting the instrument to his entire satisfaction, 
he once more raised it to his eye, exclaiming as he did so, 
soto voce : “ Now I expect I sha!l see H—1 !” 


* 8 * 


We are sorry to hear the following story of a 
wealthy publishing house, which circumstances compel us 
to believe : An author submitted to the members of the firm 
a manuscript for their approval and acceptance. The firm 
in turn handed it over to one of their paid readers whose 
judgment they are in the habit of consulting before publish- 
ng, enclosing with the MS. a note to the effect that they 
wished him (the reader) to pass judgment against it as they 
did not wish to publish it! This is one way of getting out of 
the dilemma of being honest and mnnly ; and the only parallel 
we can find to such contemptible baseness is in the conduct 
of the “reader” who could lend himself to such low and 
unworthy ends. To think that the MSS. of most approved 
authors should be submitted to such a tribunal ! 


* * #8 


Mr. U. C. Hitt, the founder and president of the 
New York Philharmonic Society is about departing for Eu- 
rope. We regret to lose him, but hope that wherever he 
may go he will meet that success which he so richly de- 
serves. The entire musical profession of this city, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, American Musical Institute, Sacred Music 
Society, and others, are uniting to give him a Grand Concert 
before his departure. This will unquestionably be the great- 
est musical festival of the season. 


* * * Tue AtiecHanians.—The crash of the grand 
opera is pleasing enough to those whose musical ear is blasé 
and in need of some powerful and exaggerated stimulus ; 
but for the pleasure of the masses, the components of which 
carry hearts susceptible only to the invasions of nature, the 
simpie yet elegant, plain yet unpretending, superior yet 
familiar charms of the sweet ballad style are necessary. 
The tender strains of some favorite domestic melody, given 
with all the grace of science, elevate the mind, and surely 
reach one’s innermost feelings. Whoever would realise the 
truth of this assertion, may do so by attending the concerts 
of a new band of vocalists, called The Alleghanians. Their 
songs are delightfully harmonious, and in substance highly 
commendable, being moral yet entertaining in their tone. 

* * * Harro Harrine, tue Scandinavian bard, the pa- 
triot, poet, and novelist, is devoting much of his time to por- 
trait-painting. By the publication of “ Dolores” he lost not 
only three years’ labor, but also @ considerable sum of money. 
The law-suit which it involyed him in with a large publish- 
ing house, and other troubles, annoyances, and losses, have 
preyed severely upon his mind, nervous and sensitive as he 
naturally is. The result has beena brain-fever, from the 
effects of which he has suffered much. With indomitable 
energy and industry, however, he devotes his time to por- 
trait-painting during the day, and to novel-writing at night. 
He is now writing “ The Trial of Valores,” a satirical novel, 
wherein he embedies the principal incidents of the publica- 
tion and fate of his “ Dolores,” his law-suit,—above referred 
to,—and many of his other adventures in the United States, 
The work is to be published in London. Harro is a wonder- 
derful man: he has suffered more for the cause of republi- 
canism, and political and religious liberty than any other 
living man. He has, for his political offences, seen the inside 
of more than twenty prisons ; has been exiled from many 
countries ; but has still, with pen and sword, struggled 
forward in the cause to which he devoted his life. His pub- 
lished works comprise over forty volumes in different lan- 
guages. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Hazuirt’s Naroteon: Choice Library, Wiley & Putnam. 

This is by far the best life of Napoleon that has yet ap- 
peared, and indeed it may be regarded as a standard one on 
the subject. It is a classic—for the American or impartial 
English reader, Hazlitt’s Napoleon comes nearer to the 
truth than any other biography of that wonderful man. As 
a contemporary history it cannot be so full as might be 
wished, owing to the immense mass of detail. Some por- 
tions of the times of Napoleon, must interesting, are but 
briefly treated, as for instance, the whole account of the 
Peninsular War, which in Hazlitt occupies a small portion 
of his general narrative, (his hero was present during its 
continuance,) albeit it fills columns by Southey and Napier. 
Yet all the personat matters relating to Napoleon are strictly 
scrutinized : his life, habits, tastes, etc. 

American readers know Napoleon chiefly through Scott, 
or Lockhart and Alison, three about as bigoted tories, and 


consequently the three men most unfit to write the life of 


Buonaparte, that could have been selected, Not merely 
warm partizans, these writers are dishonest historians, not 
only stating facts falsely, but concocting slanders, distorting 
the truth and exaggerating defects, foibles and mistakes. 
A great commander, a wise sovereign and legislator, a saga- 
cious reformer, is painted the diabolical assassin, the intrigu- 
ing usurper, the crafty hypocrite, inhuman, bloodthirsty and 
inordinately selfish. Now three utterly impartial accounts, 
and the three most so, of the Library of Memoirs, Histories, 
Recollections, &c., that have been published since his death, 
(or murder,) those of the Dutches D’Abrantes, of Dr. O’Mea- 
ra, and of Antommarchi, represent Napoleon in a very dif- 
ferent light, and in a most engaging character. 

The temptations to abuse of power considered, the room 
for malice and revenge, the opportunity of sacrificing others 
to himself, so frequently presented in comparison with Alex- 
ander, Frederick the Great, and Charles XII, Napoleon was 
really a mild, considerate and forbearing character. ‘At the 
same time he had defects as well as men far his inferiors, 
which were dwelt upon with malignant zeal by his enemies, 
and most by his English enemies. 

Hence we readily pardon a little ultra enthusiasm of Haz- 
litt about his hero, (who could write dispassionately of some 
of the glorious passages of his eventful career ?): and are 
willing to accept his admiration as a just offset to the oppo- 
site fault of the maligners of Napoleon. 

The style of the book is.glowing and spirited. In the 
original four octavo volumes there are about as many dry 
chapters, from the multitude of facts compressed into them ; 
but most of the book is highly attractive, and should be read 
and studied by every one among us who wishes to have a 
just idea of the greatest European hero, sovereign, and 
man of action, of the present century. 

It is something to have lived in the same age with such a 
man, who, apart from office, rank, title and power, was one 
of the very few great men the Creator, from time to time 
sends upon our planet, to place at the head of an army or on 
the throne of a great people, 


Tue Lire or Wm. AvexanpeR, Earu or Stiruine ; Major 
General in the Army of the United States, during the Re- 
volution. With selections from his Correspondence. By 
his grandson, Wm. Alex. Duer, LL.D. Published for the 
New Jersey Historical Society, by Wiley & Putnam. 
Such is the title of a very excellent and interesting book ; 

and no patriot, fond of his country’s greatness and proud of 

the glory that circles around the memories of her heroes 
and sages can forget the eminent services rendered to the 
cause of freedom in our great struggle for independence by 

Lord Sterling, who was the senior officer of the Revolution- 

ary Army from New Jersey, and a warm and confidential 

friend of Washington. The volume is accompanied by an 
excellent and well engraved portrait, and forms the second 
volume of the “Collections of the New Jersey Historical 

Society.” We advise every person who has the money to 

spare to possess themselves at once of a copy of this work- 

And while speaking of Historical Collections, we may as 

well say that we know of no more interesting or valuable 


series of works than the volumes published by the Histori- 

cal Societies of the different States. They contain a fund of 

the choicest material, intermingled with wonderful narra- 
tives of individual adventure, and startling incidents in our 

National history that have escaped the eye of the more 

sedate historian. 

Tue Spantanps anp THEIR Country. By Richard Ford. 
In two Parts—part two. Wiley & Putnam’s “Library of 
Choice Reading,” No. 85. 

This interesting work is now complete, and those persons 
who waited with impatience, begot by reading the first part, 
have now an opportunity of mastering the whole. This 
“Library of Choice Reading,” has now exceeded the nine- 
tieth number, and the high reputation gained by the first 
issues has been well sustained by succeeding ones. 

The same publishers have sent us the first five numbers of 
“ Dombey and Son,” printed in corresponding style with the 
books above mentioned, and embellished with very superior 
engravings on wood by J. W. Orr, which we prefer to the 
miserable etchings that accompany, not embellish, the Lon- 
don edition. This new work of Dickens has a very wide 
sale in this country, but W. & P.’s edition is by all odds the 
neatest and most convenient. 


Tue Butrerrty’s Bart anp GrassHorrer’s Feast, is the 
title of a juvenile book recently published by Wiley & Put- 
nam. It also contains two other tales familiar to the days 
of our childhood—“ The Death and Burial of Cock Robin,” 
and “ The History of Mother Hubbard.” These little sto- 
ries have given delight-to thousands, if not millions, of chil- 
dren, and the memory of them in more mature age recalls 
to the mind pleasant images of the past. This little volume 
is beautifully printed, and embellished with very superior 
engravings on wood from the graver of J. W. Orr. 
ImpoRTANCE OF PracticaL EpucaTion anp Userut Know- 


LEDGE: Being a Selection trom his Orations and other 
Discourses. By Edward Everett. Harper & Brothers. 


This should be a very good book, and from glancing over 
its pages we are struck with many passages of great beauty 
and forcible reasoning. We have great confidence in the 
mind of the author to produce a work on education suitable 
to the rising generation of our country. We think it might 
very properly .be introduced into our common schools as a 
class-book. 

Scenes in Nature ; or, Conversations for Children on Land 
and Water. Harper & Brothers. 

This is a very neatly printed and interesting volume 
adapted to the minds of the young ; though we doubt not 
that hundreds of our adult population might glean from it 
whole pages of instruction. 


Taxes or Woman’s @rrarts. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. A col- 
lection of tales that have attained a popularity both in Eu- 
rope and in this country. The book before us contains four- 
teen tales illustrative of the affections and trials of woman. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Cramsers’s CycLorepia or Encuisn Literature. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, Boston: Wm. Taylor & Co., New York. 
| The sixth number of this sterling work is before us, filled 
| with prose extracts from a host of the most celebrated British 
authors. The work is a classic that should be in the library 
| of every scholar. 





New Music.—Tue Hesrew Maipen’s Lament. Music by 
Lindpaintner. English words by C. Beaunam Burkhardt. 
Published by C. Holt, jr., Fulton street. 

Among the great mass of trash, in the way of domestic and 
love ballads, military marches, and heroic quicksteps, which 
| now fill our market, it is réally pleasant, now and then, to 
find so truly classical and meritorious a composition as the 
above song by Lindpaintner. Nor are the words in merit 
behind the composition : Mr. Burkhardt has not furnished a 
mere translation; as the English words of The Hebrew 
Maiden’s Lament would, of themselves, pass for an excellent 
piece of original poetry. In a word, the music is charming, 
and well suited to the text, and the text excellently adapted 
to the music. Altogether, this song is a most valuable addi- 
tion to every lady’s music stand, where it ought immediately 
| to find its place. 
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